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ANALYSES OF CHAPTERS, 


Part I. — Analysis of Present Conditions, 


VOLUME II 


Chapter XIV. — The Education oe Girls and Women. 

Section 1, The social importance of Women's education, — (1 — ^3) Its social significance and 
bearing upon men’s education. (4) This has long been realised by C4overnment. 
(5) Slow’ progress except in the elementary grade. (6) Bengal backward in this 
field. 

Beciion IL The obstacles in the way of women's education ,— Early marriage and its 
results. (9) The purdah system, (10— il) The unsympathetic attitude of public 
opinion, illustrated by citations from our correspondents. (12 — 13) Trepidation 
about w’estern influences on women. (14 — 16) Political changes must bring 
social changes. (17) The financial obstacle. (18) Public opinion generally 
distrustful of the education of girls. (19) The lack of teachers. (20) Diffi- 
culty of the position of a v^oman- teacher in Bengal. (21) Possibility of 
employing widows. (22) The special difficulty of education for Muslim -women. 
(23) The delicacy of the problem. 

Section 111, Secondary education for girls,— (24:) Less than one ce7iL of the girls 
under instruction are in secondary schools. (25) Girls in boys’ schools. (26 — -27) 
Zanana teaching and its difficulties. (28) The fourteen secondary schools for 
girls fall into two types, (29) {a) schools used by the hli-adraloh, and (30) (h) 
mission schools. (31 — 32) Both dominated by the matriculation. Failure of an 
attempt to lessen this domination in mission schools. (33) Absurdity of this 
domination. (34) Is it diminishing? (35) The matriculation course an 
inadequate preparation for the college course. (36) Good work of girls’ schools 
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(66) The closing of the Calcutta Medical College to women. (67) Need for 
preliminary scientific training. (68—69) Other professional training. 

Sedim FI. Proposah for reform. — (70 — 71) The present system inadequate. (72) Nerd 
of an adaptation to Indian conditions. (73) The twofold need— professional 
training and training for home life. (74—75) Scheme of reform proposed by 
Rai Lalitmohan Chatterjee Bahadui-. (76—77) Criticisms and proposals of 
Sister Mary Victoria- 

Section VII^ The need for a special organisation.— (IS) A separate womeiis university 
inadvisable- (79) Proposals of the Association of University Women, (SO) 
of Sister Mary Victoria, (SI) of Miss Marie Banerjee, (82) of Miss A. L. Janau. 
(83) Grounds for hope. * 

Chapter XV.— Post-Graduate Teaching and Eeseaech. 

Sedion I. Period before the Indian Universilies Ad of 1904.— (1) Introductory. (2) Five 
periods of development of M.A. and M.Sc. teaching. (3) First period, 
1858-64. (4) Second period, 1865-84. (5) Third period, 1885-1908. (6) Fourth 
period, 1909-16. (7) Proportion of B.A. and M.A. graduates during these 
four periods- (8) Arrangements for M.x\. and M.Sc. teaching during this 
time in colleges — ^not formally affiliated for the purpose. 

Section IL First period under the Indian Universities Act, 7904. — (9) Teaching function 
ol the University under the Indian Universities Act, 1904. (10) Affiliation of the 
General Assembly’s Institution and tlie Presidency College under the Act of 1904, 
(11) First appointment of university lecturers under the regulations of 1906 
in Calcutta and in the mufassal. (12) Unsatisfactory nature of initial arrange- 
ments ; rapid increase in number of students. (13—14) Causes and extent of this 
increasing demand for instruction. (15) Employment of assistant professors 
and other whole-time teachers by the University. (16) Appointment of univer- 
sity professors. (17) Classification of the university staff. (18) Instruction 
in subjects not undertaken by affiliated colleges. (19) Instruction in Sanskrit j 
failure of Sanskrit College to secure affiliation, (20—21) Unhappy results of the 
rivalry between the University and the colleges. (22 — 23) Affiliated colleges 
unable to meet thepeeds of increasing numbers of students. (24) M.A. and 
M.Sc. colleges proportionately fewer than B.A. and B.Sc. colleges, 

Section III. SeconJ^eriod under the Indian Universities Act, 1904. — (25) Appointment 
of Post-Graduate Committee by the Government of India in 1916. (26) Report 
of the Committee and action thereon by the Government of India and the Uni- 
versity. (27) Supersession of the affiliation system in Calcutta ; institution of 
Councils of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts and Science. (28) Classiilcation of 
post-graduate teachers. (29) Constitution of the Councils. (30) Constitution 
of the Executive Committee of each Council. (31) Constitution of the Boards of 
Higher Studies. (32)* Function of the Council. (33) Function of the Exectitive 
Committee. j[34) Function of the Board of Higher Studies. (35) Proceedings 
of these authorities subject to successive confirmation. Position of the Syndi- 
cate and Senate, (36) Financial arrangements. (37) Examinations ; internal 
and external examiners. (38) Appointment of teachers ; approval by Govern- 
ment of India. (39) Power to frame rules. (40) Post-graduate teaching fund, 
(41) Post-graduate teaching in mufassal. (42) Introduction of the new system 
in 1917. (43) Attachment of post-graduate students to affiliated colleges. 
(44 — 46) Humber of students and their classification during the session 1917-18. 
(47) University teachers — 1918-19. (48) Financial arrangements, 1917-18. 



■Section 2 F. Criticism of the josUgra -uate scheme, — (49 — 53) Adverse criticism by experi- 
enced educationists. (54) Two schools of criticism. (55) Recognition of the 
claims of teachers to organise and supervise teaching arrangements. (56) 
Improvements effected under the new scheme. (57) Co-operation with colleges. 
(58) Extent of association of college teachers in the scheme. (59) Why such 
association is of a limited extent at present. (60) Residence of students on a 
uniform jjlan under new; scheme. (61) Banger of conffiet between post-graduate 
teachers and Senate. (62) Separation of post-graduate teaching from under- 
graduate instruction. (63) Full co-operation betw^eeii the University and 
colleges, possible under a new synthesis. (64) New universities for the mufassaL 
Section F. Research. — (05) Rremchand Roychand Studentships. (66) Griffith Prize- 
(07) Mitra Research Medal in Indian Economics, (68) Jubilee Research Prizes. 
(69) Lahiri Research Eellow^ship in Bengali. (70) Kasimbazar Fund for Research 
in Indian Mathematics and Astronomy. (71) Palit and Ghose Research Scholar- 
sliips ,* Paiit Scholarship for study outside India. (72) Ph.D. and B.Sc. 
degrees, (73) Onauthnath Deb Research Medals for w’omen graduates. (74) 
Medical research. (75) Research in law. (76) Government research scholar- 


Sectiun VI, The University Colleges of Science ; the Paiit and Ghose Trusts, — (77 — 80) 


Chapter XVI. — Oriental Studies. 

Section J. Introduction, — (1) Sanskritic and other non-Islamic studies ; Islamic studies ; 

reasons for differential treatment of the tw^o problems. 

Section II, Sanskritic and other non~Islamic studies , — 

A, Outline of the history of Sanskrit studies^ 1792-1823 , — (2) Foundation of 

t.he Calcutta Madrassah and the Benares Sanskrit College. (3) Friendly attitude 
of Gvovernmcnt towards Hindu and Muslim culture. (4) Pursuit of Sanskrit 
learning in indigenous institutions or tols ; their improvement advocated 
by Lord Minto and Mr. Colebrooke. (5) Provisions of Section 43, Chapter 
155, Statute 53, George III, for revival and improvement of literature of 
learned natives of India. (6) Influence of the great pioneers of oriental studies. 

B, The Sanskrit College, 1824-1918 , — (7) Foundation of the Calcutta Sanskrit 

College, originally a iol for study of various subjects including medicine. 
Development under Vidyasagar and Nyayaratna. Three departments of 
the institution, school, college and tol, (8) The Anglo-Sanskrit College 
— M.A, studies. (9) The Anglo-Sanskrit School — special courses in Sanskrit. (10) 

The tol department as a model institution. (11) Description of the M.A. courses 
in Sanskrit ; necessity for collaboration of Sanskritists trained in indigenous and 
western methods. 

C, The Sanskrit tola and their reorganisation, 1878-1918, — (12) Development of 

indigenous learning in the tols ; growth of the examination system therein. 

(13) ' Introduction of the sj^stem of title examinations in 1878, Institution 
of new titles in 1884. Survey of tols by Nyayaratna in 1891 aird his report. . 

(14) Action by Bengal Government in 1892 ; foundation of non-pensionable 
stipends for teachers in selected tols ; stipends for teachers and pupils on / . ; 
examination results. Institution of three grades of examinations. Principal , , 

of the Sanskrit College becomes Registrar of Sanskrit examinations. Dissatis-, .. ’ 

■ faction results from over-centralisation. (15) Memorial to lieutenant-;;’ ^ 
Governor of Bengal by Sanskritists in 1906. Conference. Establishment 
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of Board of Sanskrit Examinations mohidiiig strong representations of orthodox 

pandits. Stimulus to study of Sanskrit in idls. (16) Conference of 1913 after 
the redistribution of the provinces efieoted in 1912. (17) Eeoommendations 

of the Conference of 1913. (IS) Foundation of the Calcutta feansxrit 
Association by the Government of Bengal in 1918. A Convocation of 600 pandits 
as a deliberative assembly and an Executive Council of 22, the majority to be 
orthodox representatives of Sanskrit learning. Duties of the Association. 
(19) Establishment of the Bihar and Orissa Sanski'it Association in 1915. (20;< 

Statement of problem ; is it practicable to secure university recognition for ortho- 
dox scholars trained in idls? (21) Description of the courses for the three 
grades of examinations leading up to Sanskrit titles and their characteristio 

, features. ■ ■ 

P, The study of Pali, Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese and (22) Provision made by 

the University for Pali studies for undergraduate and post-graduate students- 
(23) Reorganisation of Pali studies by the Board of Higher Studies in Pali. 
Description of the new courses. Reorganisation of the staff. ^ Appointment 
of Buddhist monks from Ceylon and Burma. (24) Tibetan studies. Collection, 
of Tibetan books in the university library. Publication of readers, grammar 
and dictionary. History of Indian logic from Tibetan sources. Instructor 
in Tibetan. Employment of a lama. (25) Chinese and Japanese studies. 
Readership in Buddhistic philosophy. (26) Study of Zend. Selections from 
Zendavesta. 

E. The study of ancient Indian history and culture, — (27) Foundation of the- 
Carmichael Professorship of Ancient Indian History and Culture in 1912. 
Institution of the M.A. degree in the subject in 1918. Description of the 
courses and qualifications of the staff employed. 

i. The study of Indian vernaculars,— [2^] Scientific study of Indian vernaculars. 
Lahiri Research Fellowship in Bengali language and literature. Description of 
works published by klr. Dines Chandra Son. (29) New scheme for the M.A. 

. ■ degree in Indian vernaculars. (30) Chief features of the scheme ; its elasticity 
and comprehensiveness. Possibility of inclusion of Urdu for the benefit of 
Musalmans. (31) Preparation of books of typical selections in several 
vernaculars. (32) Vernaculars of hill-tribes and aboriginal races. 

G, Subsidiary studies,— Study of comparative philology. Lectures on philology 
of the Bengali language. (34) Facilities for study of subsidiary modern 
languages. 

Section III. The Islamic studies , — 

A. 4^ outline of the history of madrassahs in Bengal from 17 Si to 1907, — (35)‘ 
Purport of this section. The transfer of the Diwani to the East India 
Company and the establishment by Warren Hastings in 1781 of the Calcutta 
Madrassah. (36) The resumption proceedings ; the Directors’ educational des- 
patch of 1830 ; Lord Macaulay’s minute ; the resolution of Lord Williaitn 
Bentinck’s Government, 1835 ; the petition of the Calcutta j^Iusalmans ; Act 
XXIX of 1837. (37) The curriculum of the Calcutta Madrassah about 1833 ; 
the attempt to make English compulsory. (38) The starting of Anglo- Arabic’ 
classes in 18.47 and the appointment of a European principal to the Calcutta 
Madrassah. The recommendations of the Council of Education, 1853. (39) The 
despatch of 1854. contemplated the inclusion of the Calcutta Madrassah in the 
Calcutta University. (40) Its omission and its effect. (41) Sir Frederick 
Haliiday calls for . a report on Calcutta Madrassah ; the proposal to abolish the 
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Arabic department negatived by the Government of India ; tbe Anglo-Persian 
department becomes a second-grade college— 1867. (42) The closing of tlie- 

college classes. (43) Tbe Hoogbly College and the Mobsin Ennd. Tbe- 
establishment of new Government madrassahs. (44— 46) Amir All’s evi- 

dence before the Indian Education Commission. (47) Nawab Abdul Latif 
Khan’s evidence. (48) The influence of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan in Upper“ 
India ; Bengal contrasted with Upper India. (49) Some progress on the English 
side of the Calcutta Madrassah but no progress in madrassah education, 
proper. (60) Tbe proposals for the reform of madrassahs which were before 
the Government of Bengal in 1903, * 

j5, Confereiue of 1907-08 and its results. — (51) The Conference, (52) Three sub- 
committees appointed to deal with three que»stions. (53) Opening of the- 
title classes and redistribution of the classes; three stages in the course^, 
junior j senior and title ; title classes confined to the Calcutta Madrassah.- 
(54) Description of the course for the junior classes. (55) Senior or college 
classes. (50) Diflerentiation of Sunni and Shiah students. (57) Description, 
of the senior courses. (58) The title courses. (59) Teaching of English. 
(60) Standard of hnowdedge of English discussed. (61) Senior madrassah 
examination compared wuth universit}^ degi’ee examination. Employment 
of Arabic scholar from Egypt, (62) Teaching of Urdu* (63) Appointment of 
teachers of Urdu as a second language. (64) Sir Andrew Eraser rejects pro- 
posal for importation of Arabic scholar from Egypt, 

0, The reformed madrassah scheme. — (65) Dissatisfaction of East Bengal Musalmans' 
■with the views of the Bengal Conference of 1907. (66) Appointment of committee 

by the Eastern Bengal Government and its recommendations. (67) Deseriptiont 
of the new senior course. (68) Views of Mr. H. Sharp. (09) Views of Mr. R. 
Nathan. (70) Redistribution of territories : announcement of intention to 
establish a University at Dacca arrests discussion. (71) Proposals of the- 
Dacca University Committee regarding the department of Islamic studies. 
(72) Resolution of the Government of Bengal, 1915. (73) Position ia 1915-16. 

D. Eetention of the orthodox course at the Calcntia Madrassah. — (74) Reformed course* 

not adopted in the Calcutta Madrassah. (75) Question formulated by Govern- 
ment of Bengal. (76) Variety of views expressed in reply to question. (77)‘ 
Views of Chittagong Conference of 1913. (78) Opinion of Shams-ul-Ulama Abu 
Nasr Wabeed. (79) Committee for revision of Calcutta Madrassah curriculum, 

E. Madrassah examinations. — (SO) Central Board of Examinations for lower and' 
higher standards, (SI) Title examinations, 1912. (82) Special Islamic* 
matriculation and intermediate examinations. (83) Number of candidates m 
madras,sah examinations. 

jP. Summary of evidence before the Commission. — (84) Madrassah reform a very 
difiicuit question. (85) Memorandum of Calcutta Musalmans. (86) Maulvi 
Abdul Karim. (87) Maulvi Aminul Islam. (88) Complaints about the* 
unsuitability of the courses. (89) Mr. A, H. Harley. (90) English as a 
compulsory subject, (91) Sliams-ul-Ulama Vilayat Hussain. (92) Opinion of » 
deputation of Calcutta Musalmans. (93) Opinion in favotxr of optional study 
of English in the Calcutta Madrassah. (94) Opinion of a deputation o£ 
Musalmans of Bengal. (95) Opinion of Mr. Harley. (96) Opinion of Mr. J. R.- 
Cunningham, Director of Public Instruction, Assam. (97) Suggestions for 
improvement of madrassahs. (08) Suggestions by Maulvi Abdul Karirm 
, . for establishment of Faculties of Oriental Studies in the Calcutta Madrassah** 
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(99) DiSerent mode of recognition suggested by Calcutta Miislini deputation. 

(100) Institution of Islamic Facuities, suggested. . (101) General ; desire., that , 
the Arabic -department of the 'Calcutta -Madrassali, should, be. brought within . 
the sphere of the -infiuence of the University. .. .. 

G, The present position of madrassaJis* — (102—113). 

H, Islamic sUdies m the U7iiversii^,—{lUy 

Chapteb' XVII —The IxiMiisfATiOH System. ■ ■ 

Section Z. Z?zfroiZ?a:^ory.~(l) The problems of examination nowhere more urgent than in 
India and especially in Bengal. (2) Wide imx>ortance of those xu’obieins gene- 
rally felt in Bengal (3) General plan of the chapter. (4) Matriculation and 

iiifiiieace of examination on schools dealt with elsewhere. 

Scciioii IL Magnitude of the examination problem.— {o) GoTeniment of India resolution of 
1904. (6 — S) Gro^ytii in number of candidates since 1904 

Section HL Domination of the temUng ay hj, the examination system aud its results.— 

A. (9— 11) Domination of teaching and learning by examination in Bengal The 
same condition said to prevail in other provinces. (12) Replies to the question : 

« Is teaching unduly subordinated to examination f, 30 in the negative, 169 in 
the affirmative. (13) Replies in the negative. (14) Replies in the affirmative. 
(15) The Commission convinced by their own experience that teaching is 
almost exclusively directed to the examination syllabuses. (16 — 17) Teachers 
said to be Judged by authorities by their examination successes. Pressiiie 
of students on teachers to confine teaching uritiim syllabuses, (lb) This 
pressure due to overwhelming anxiety of students to pass examinations. (19) 
The anxiety due to (a) fewness of careers open in Bengal except through the 
examination systemjJ and (b) poverty. (20) Comparison of relative import- 
ance for success in life of university examination systems in western countries 
with their corresponding impoitaiice in Bengal; caste prejudices. (21 23) 
^Poverty as a source of anxiety to pass examinations. (24) The eilort of the 
teacher in many cases limited to the preparation and recital of notes, that of 
the student to memorising them. (25) Notes dictated even in M.A. classes ; 
text-books committed to memory. (26—27) Evidence of exceptional powers 
ni memorisation of Bengali students, as shown in the examination-room. 
Evidence that success can be achieved in examinations by efiort of memory ; 

‘ the best student, judged by examination results, is the best memorlserl (28—29) 
Distaste for learning produced by the present system, (30—31) Bad habits 
of thought acquired ; intelieotual interests sterilised. Relative smallness of 
contribution of Calcutta University during the past 50 years to the advancement 
of knowledge or to practical discovery. 

B. Causes of the present sUmtmi.—{Z2) The evils above described not inherent in 
every examination system. Their causes of three kinds. (33) The lack of dis- 
interested effort among the students. (34 — 37) The defects of the present 
system of secondary education. Difficulty arising from medium of instruction. 
The defects in secondary education removable. 

Seel ion I V. General functions of examinations and degrees . — 

A* (38) Defects due to mistakes m design of examiziation, and to want of apprecia- 
tion of true functions of examinations and degrees. (39 — 40) The question 
as to the meaning of the degrees not asked either by the public or the Unif 
versity ; that question ought to be asked. A university degree ought to be a 
guarantee given by the University in regard to each student on whom it is 
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confeiTed, the nature of the guarantee varying with the degree. {41) The- 
guarantee simplest to understand in the case of a technical degree lilce that in 
medicine ; in that case, it means that the possessor is regarded by the Uni- 
versity as a suitable person to practise medicine, and as having a fair know- 
ledge of the sciences on which modern medicine is based. Basis of the 
university guarantee analysed. (42) Nature of guarantee implied by degrees'- 
ill Faculties of Arts and Science more elusive and varied than in medicine. 
Doubt as to what degree implies that the possessor can certainly do. (43) The' 
answer to this question cannot give the complete connotation desired for the'- 
degree ; illustration ; the limitations of examinations being recognised, they 
should be applied rationally, and their general purpose borne in mind. 
(44—45) Contusions of exaiiiiriation system largely due to uncertainty as- to-- 
their iiurpose. The uncertainty concealed by the apparent precision of the 
marking system. Difficult}" of assigning an intelligible meaning to a ‘ per- 
centage of marks 

(46 — 47) Illustration from the matriculation examination in English at Calcutta 
University of an examination of which the purpose is defined with great: 
precision, but which fails in its purpose through the illusion due to numerical 
marking. (48 — 49) The deficiencies of secondary schools render it difficult for 
Calcutta University to make good its own matriculation guarantee in respect 
of EngHsh ; but some improvement is possible, 

(50) Greater difficulty of judging in other subjects whether the matriculation ex- 
amination is a success or p failure. Question of mathematics. (51) Task of 
judging success or failure of an examination impossible in the absence ofany 
definition of the purpose of such examination. 

F. Detailed prohler^is of ilie examiimtion system.-- 

(52) Uncertainties of purpose and of method in the present system. (53) A., 
scientific study of the limitations and potentialities of examinations in its^ 
infancy. Evidence of Dr. Brajendranath SeM. (54) Distinction betiveen 
tliree elements tested by examination. (55) Distinction between ' comx^lete 
examinations ’ and ' examinations by sam|)le (56) University regulation 
designed to differentiate beUveen memorisation and knowledge, a failure in. 
practice- 

(57) The problem of ‘alternative questions’? (58) Witnesses opposed to such 
questions. (59) Witnesses in favour. (60) Reconciliation of the two views ; 
alternative questions justified in testing ramge of knowledge ; but tests of 
capacity or of ‘ intelligent appreciation ’ should be compulsory, and determine 
failure or success on the whole examination. (61— -62) The wide reachmg 
effect of the latter kind of question on education. Suggestions of Mr. Stanley 
Leathes’s Committee. Psj^chological tests of fitness for entrance adopted by- 
Columbia University* (63) Suggestion that examination answers should form 
‘ short essays. * 

Systems of fnarJcing. — (64) The ‘ mechanical system of marking ’ described and criti- 
cised. (65 — 67) Examples of the meehaiiioai system. (68) Origin of the system, a 
desire for equality of treatment. The equality attained illusory and mischievous , 
{69 — 73) Examples of Boards of Examiners who do not follow the mechan- 
ical system. (74) Criticism of the theory that mechanical addition of marks 
assigned for component parts of a paper gives a right value for the paper as a 
■whole. (75 — ^76) Suggestion that positive marks should be allotted for special' 
exceilonce and negative marks for sjpecial deficiencies. . 


m 
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D ^77^STstemof<compeasatio^*or‘grace’ma^ks. (78) Ca.es speciaUycoi^iderel 
a (/ i) System I compensation for weakness in case of 

by the Difierentiation 

r»» ■o-'’ “‘f; ?r 

Mellon »* n.lrio»l<itioi> ot ‘ Mgh sohool’ momllon. aod »• 
r““me<li.K. c.n.ge’ (SI) Compeos..... .* 
intermediate and at university final examinations, ^ . 

P (82-84) General question of leniency. Origin of false sentiment of pioy. 
Vin?s of Alr.'w. C. Wordsworth. The responsibOity of the exam ners concealed 
by the marking system. Injustice done by misplaced leniency both to the puohc 
and to deserving candidates. 

F i 85) The marks of examiners not checked. Investigation of min-ks at request 

°f .a p.™-t of . f«. a™ a too™-!, tat 

fee not returned. Delays in such rectifications. ^ ^ 

.Q. (86) Examination by ‘compartments’. (87—88) View of y 

sfon of 1902. ( 89 ) Regulations of the Calcutta Univershy. O®) 

Dacca University Committee. (91-93) Views of witnesses divided (J4--96) Ao 
sreneral solution of the question seems possible. The regulaaoM m oaut. 
Sis should aUow some latitude, like that allowed in the Fac-olty of 

n f 07 ^ 9 ^* Reference’ in one or more subjects. Views of witnesses; advocated 

on account of poverty of students. (99-100) Conditions under which 

‘reference’ might be granted. • 

f flOi— 102) Question of re-attendance at courses by students who have ianecl, ^ 

7 (103) frequency of examinations. Question of hardship indicted by a \ ears 
interval between successive examinations of the same kind. (lOd) Question o 
aegrotat degrees. (105—107) Question of limitation of number of appear- 
ances at the same examination. ^ 

■K. (108) Suggestions made with object of increasing thoroughness of exanmuitioii 

tests and climinishmg chance errors. ^ ^ r-v 

j5. (109) Viva-voce examinations. (110) Practical examinations. (Ill) Lrrary 
examinations. (112—114) Question of credit for course work- (llo— 117) 
Eesearch work. 

123) Boards of Examiners. Distinction of Calcutta University between 

‘paper-setters’ and 'examiners.’ Nomeuclature of this report. (124 130) 

Participation of teachers in examination work. (131) Question of concordance 
of niarkiog of assistant examiners. (132) Fees of examiners. 
iVk Chesificatmh — (133) Discrepancy between Calcutta and other Indian ^ nui- 
versities m use of divisions at matriculation. (134—135) Calcutta regulations ; 
suggestions for modification. (136) Discrepancy between Calcutta University 
and other Indian universities in use of ‘classes’ at intermediate examina- 
tions, (137 140) Classification at pass and honours examinations and masters 

examinations. 

I ' 141 143 ) Question of anon^nnity of candidates. Suggested ine<iuality of 

treatment of Muslim md Hindu candidates. The matriculation ^shouM be 
conducted anonymously, but not the examinations of a teaching university- 
.P. 8ecr&:^ of examination 'papers.— {lU} The examination papers for the Calcutta 
matrieixiation examination 1917, became known twice before the exammation 
was actually held with the assistance of Government. (145) Printing of 
examination papers. (146) University enquiries fruitless; the Commission not 
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constituted for the purpose of further enquiry into these past events. (147) 
Questioning future. ■ , 

<). (148) Opinion of witnesses that examinations seriously deteriorate the healta of 
students. View of Mr. A^ohini Mohan Bhattacharjee that the strain of 
examinations is indirectly due to want of regular work and tutorial guidance 
/and not to difficulty of univer ' (149) Enquiry of the Goveriimen^ 

of India from local Governments. (i50) Special investigation needed. (151) 

‘ Test-examinationi?.' (152) Length of examinations. . 

' I?. ;(158).: Wastage /at' 

S. (154) Interval between conclusion of com’se and commencement of examination 
'excessive. (155) Interval between conclusion of an examination and publica- 

tion of 'results. ' * 

T, (156—157) Prescription of text-hooks for examinations. (158—159) Use of 

lectures by students as a means of imeparing for examinations. 

Secuon TL Methods suggested for diminishing tlie rigkUly of the examination system . — 

(leC 162) Kepliesto Question 0 (ii). (163) In a residential university like 

Dacca the excessive rigidity of the present system will disappear naturally : 
and a similar process should take place more gradually in the reconstituted 
University of Calcutta. (164 — 167) Evidence on question of provision of 
courses on which no examinations w'ould be held. (168 — 169) Evidence that 
in regard to selection of subjects the present regulations are not sufficiently 
■ ■ ■ 'rigid. ' 

Sedmi VIL Xon-colkgiate students.—(llO) Clauses in Act of 1904 relating to non- 
collegiate students. ■ (171) Female students. Regulations relating to practical 
work. (172) Statistics of non-coliegiate students. (173) Special regulations 
relating to teachers. (174) General question of re-admitting as non-coilegiate 
students candidates who have failed, (l^u Discussion of views of 

witnesses vdio deshe to extend the non- collegiate system. 

Seclhn VIIL Concluding ohservcitions.~-(lSO) a ‘test of character.’ 

Their limitations in this respect. (181) Examination certificates and degrees 
usflul as passports to careers ; those passports should not be regarded as valid 
for an mdefinite period ; nor should comparative failure in examinations be 
regarded as a bar to recognition of good work done subsequently. (182 — 184) 
The lugent necessity for reform 

Chapter XVIII— The Medium oe Instruction and Examina.- 

TION ; AND THE TEACHING OE ENGLISH AND THE MOTHER TONGUE. 

Section L Mrodudory.—il—2) The present situation in regard to the medium of instruc- 
tion and examination briefly described. 

Section II . Historical.— {Z) The movement for ‘ English Education h Grant, Ram Slohan 
Roy, Hare. Foundation of Hindu College. (4—6) Enthusiasm for English 
Orientalist 1 ■ Anglicist controversy. Macaulay’s Minute and Lord William Beu- 
tinok’s resolution of 1835. The formation of a vernacular literature, the ‘ ulti- 
ma! e object ’ of Government policy. (7) Impulse given to vernaculars by freedom 
of the press and abolition of Persian as the court language. (8 10) Encourage- 

ment of the vernaculars by the Public Instruction Committee. (11 — 12) Des- 
patch of 1854 ; deplores neglect of vernaculars ; its double aim, to cultivate a 
bdingual school system in the first instance, and to raise vernacular schools to 
the level of English school. (13—15) Foundation of XFniversity of Calcutta;; ' 
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the TJnivca-sity at first encourages, then discourages, use of vernaculars ; in 1870 
begins to return to first policy. (16) The Education Commission of 1882; 
different views as to medium held in Central Provinces and in Bengal. (Iv ) In- 
creased use of vemaeukr in Bengal high schools. (18-19) Universities Com- 
mission of 1902 condemn use of English as medium at too early an age ; deplore 
neglect of vernacular and recommend its encoiuragement by the University. (20) 
Government of India resolution of 1904 deplores neglect of vernaculars, and 
premature use of English as medium ; Government adheres to policy of des- 
patch of 1854 (21) Government of India resolution of 1913 reports that 

children who have been through complete vernacular course are exceptionally 
efficient. (22—23) Motion of Mr. Bayaningar in Imperial Legislative Council 
in 1916 in regard to use jof vernacular medium. View of Sir Harcourt Butler. 

Enquiry promised after the war. Speeches by H. E, Lord Chelmsford. (24) 

The question of medium not purely educational ; the deep interest in it shown. 
by the Bengal public. 

Section IlL The medium of instruction and examination above the matriculation stage.. 

Introductory.-— (^ 0 - 28 ) Division of opinion on this subject. The possibilities of 
bilingual education not dealt with by the witnesses. 

Section IV. The medium of instruction awl examination above the matriculation stage. 

Viems of Hindu and European witnesses.— {29— Z2,) Hindu witnesses in favour 
of the vernacular medium. (3.3—36) European witnesses in favour of the- 
vernacular medium. Present and former heads of colleges, members of the- 
educational and administrative services. (37—47) Witnesses who desire the 
vernacular medium to be introduced gradually, or partially. (48—59) Hmdu 
witnesses in favour of English as the sole medium, permanently or for some- 
time to come. (60) European heads of colleges in favour of the English medium. 

02) W’itnesses in favour of parallel institutions or classes, the one set 

using the English, the other the vernacular medium. 

"Section V. The medium of instruction and exarn/irtaiion above the malnculaiion stage. 

Views of Muslim witnesses. — (63) Views of the Calcutta and Assam Muslim 
deputation opposed to the vernacular medium. (64) Muslim opinion divided 
into at least three sections. (66—67) Muslim witnesses m favour of the- 
En<'lish medium, (68) Views of the principal of, and other persons connected 
-with, the Calcutta Madrassah. (69) Vie-;vs of Muslim witnesses in favom- of the- 
vemlcular medium. (70) Views of Muslim witnesses in favour of parallel 
institutions or classes, the one set using the English, the other the vernacular 
medium. (71) Views of (a) Mr. Hydari and (i) of Mr. Abdul Karim in regard 
to Urdu as a medium in Bengal. (72) Views of Mr. Justice Abdur Eahim and 
Sir Ali Imam. (73) The Muslim views to be discussed further in Chapter | 

Section VI. The question of medium in Assafn.dnd Burma. — (74) Evidence of Mr. J. Pi. 
Cunningham in regard to Assam.- 7 (76) Evidence of witnesses in regard to 
Burma, 

Section FJI. QuesUbn of the medinm to he used below the mafriculaiion stage, — (76 — IH} 

Opinion of majority of witnesses in regard to standard in English required at 
present matriculation stage, and at present intermediate stage. Requirements, 
in regard to vernacular should be not less than those in regard to English. Ques- 
tion of the fulfilment of this double aim. (79) Two irreconcilable schools of 
tjioTjgbt, even among those who desire English as the university medium. (80> 

The present inadequacy in English. (81—83) Extent to -wMoh English is now 
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med as a medium in the four higher classes of secondary schools. Conflicting 
evidence. The practice varies in different schools. Written English the eom« 
piilsoiy medium at the' matriculation examination. (84) Answers to,. Question 1 1 
(ii) (b). (So) Witnesses in favour of English 'as the medium of instruction in the ' 
upper classes of secondary 'schools, : differences of opinion as to the^ class'^in which 
the Euirlisli meclinm should be first used. (80) Witnesses who would use English 
as the sole medium except for teaching Sanskrit and the vernaculars. {87 — 88) 
Witnesses who advocate the use of English as the medium in teaching certain 
Biibjeets, of the vernacular in teaching others. Question of technical terms. 
(89) The case of mathematics. (90) Views of Mi\ J. G. Covernton. (91) Views 
of ]\rr. H. Sharp on the progressive introduction of the English medium. (92) 
Views of Mr. P. G. Turner. (93 — 98) Views of European witnesses in favour of 
using the vernacular medium in secondary schools (and English at the univer- 
sities) : (93) Mr. J. B. Barrow ; (94) Staff of Serampore College ; (96) Mr. J. A. 
Richey ; (90) Mr. C. E. W. Jones ; (^7) 'Mr, S. O. Dmm ; (98) Mr. G. A., Wathen. 
(99) Cramming and undue memorisation attributed to premature use of English 
as the medium; fisserted intellectual superiority of boys trained through the 

vernacular. ■ ■ . , 

flection VII'L The teaching of English in secondary schools. The views of the Com- 
mission on the use of English as a medium in secondary schools reserved for 
Part II. (101) General dissatmfaetion with present teaching. Grounds of this 
dissatisfaction. (102) The teachers of English, often ill- quali fled and ill-paid. 
(103-— 104) The training of English teachers. Suggested employment of (a) 
Anglo-Indians, (b) women teachers. (105—106) Use of the direct method. 
Conflicting views. (107—108) The teaching of grammar. (109—111) Prescribed 
text-books for matriculation. (112) The failure of the matriculation examination 
in English ; a reform in the examination system might favourably affect the 
teaching in the schools. (113) Unsatisfactory methods of lecturing on English 
texts. 

Eeciion IX, Practical iraining in English language and tJie study of English literature. ' 
(114) Replies to Question II (ii) (d). Division of opinion. (115— 11 6) Advocates 
of a working knowledge of English ; support by professors of English literature. 
(117) Views of Mr. T. 0. D. Dunn. (118) Advocates of concurrent training in 
English literature. 

Section X, University training in English , — (119) The present position. (120) Replies 
of witnesses to Question 11 (ii) (f). Division of opinion. (121 -126) W itnesses 
who think that with suitable school training, the teaching of English, except for 
literary students, should be unnecessary at the university stage. (12/) Sugges- 
tions for university training in English of ndn-linguistic students. 

Section XL Various suggestions on methods of teaching English. (12S), 

Section XII, Summary of the situation in regard to the teaching of English, (129). 

Section XIII, The teaching of the mother tongue,~~^ (\^d). 

Chapter XIX.— Conditions op Student Lips. 

Section l.Jntr(xh(ction,-~~(l-~%) Influence of environment in education* 

Section il. The migratory student, and Ms lodging while at college in Bnigul. (3- 4) The 
migratory habits of students illustrated by college statistics. (5) Reasons for 
migration. (C — 7) The provision of residence is partly met by the joint family 
system ; bnt it is difficult to define the terms ‘ guardian and relative. 
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Sedion in. Steps tahen to protide smkiUe residences for siwJents, and stipemsion cf 
i£em.--{8) Social system. (9) The recommendations of the ComraLssion of 
1882 and the subsequent inquiry in 1887. (10) The work of the Ox or 
Missio n and the Young Men’s Cirristian Association. (11) The Universities 
Commission. (12) The Government of Bengal scheme in 1904. (13) The 
Universities Act and the new regulations. (14) Categories of residence. (16) 
The Students’ Kesidenee Committee. (10—17) Government and the problem; 
Imperial grants to hostels. ^ ^ 

Seciion IF. Demiftion of hostels (collerjuile and non-conerjk(ie).-~-~{lS~~-l9) St Pauls 
Cathedral Mission College. (20) Seramporc. {21-— 22) Scottish Churches. (23) 
Eden Hindu Hostel. (24) City, Kipon, Bangabasi and Vidyasagar Colieps. 
(25) Mufassal hostels. (2G) M. A.-O. College, Aligarh. (27) Non- collegiate 
hostels maintained at Calcutta and Dacca by the Oxford IMission and the Baptist 
Mission. Other non-collegiate hostels in Calcutta. (28) \ ictoria (non-collegiate) 
Hostel, Madras. 

Seciion Fi Description of messes^ licensed (attached' or nnattached) and %mlicensed. (29) 
Bad conditions in many messes. (30) Difficulties arising through use of 
buildings designed as family residences. (31) Disapprobation of the 
Government of India. (32) A well managed ‘ attached ’ mess virtually a small 
hostel, and increasingly permanent. (33) The * unattached mess generally 
disapproved by witnesses, but defended by some. (34 — 35) The unlicensed 
messes by far the worst ; some described. 

Section VL Difffcnliies of ccmwiissariai in hostels and messes, — (36) Bad cooking arrange- 
ments in many messes, and even in some hostels. (37) Exceptions to this. 
{38— 39) Views of experienced correspondents as to best methods of eommis- 
■ ■ ■ sariat." ■ , , 

Section VI J, Other aspects of life in hostels and messes, — (40) Criticism made by some 
correspondents of the too costly buildings and equipment of some hostels. (41) 
Suggestions of the Rev. T. E. T. Shore. (42 — 43) Conditions of life in 
hostels very far from being luxurious. (44) Frequent lack of facilities in 
messes for corporate life. (45 — 46) Superintendence of hostels and messes. 
(47— 49) Collegiate hostels tlie best type, but advanta,gcs also in the non- 
collegiate. 

Section VI 11, Bow the residence of sivdenis is supervised and controlled, — (50) Great diffi- 
culty of securing effective supervision and control, both in Calcutta and in the 
mufa^ssal. (51) Evidence of the Rev. Hcdlcy Sutton- (52) Four chief difficiilties i 
(a) Vague and elastic meaning attached to ‘ guardianship (53) (h) lack of 
hostel accommodation ; (54) (c) iiKiedniteness of the standard according to 
which guardians are * approved (55) (d) pressure under which arrangements 
for residence are made at the beginning of the college term. (56) Question not 
taken by some colleges as serfqiisly as it should be. (57) Procedure followed 
by the University in its attempt to secure compliance wdth the regulations. (58) 
The regulations excellent on paper, largely inoperative in fact. (59) Successful 
efforts of some colleges to coniply with them. (60) Unattached messes impatient 
of supervision. (61) ResponsibOity for observing the regulations as to residence 
rests upon the colleges. (62) The disagreeable alternative before those colleges 
wffiicii depend for profit on attracting very large number of students. (63) Embar- 
rassing position of the University in the present impasse, 

Seciton BK, Ph^stcdl C0ndM%ofi of students, — (64) Scope of section. Unfavourable 
evideiice of (65) Mv* Rmnes Ohai^dra and others, (66) Dr. J. He| 3 a ?7 Gray, 
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(67) the Eev. W. H. G. Holman/ (6S) the Eev/ S. 

others. (70) Causes of weak physical condition ; (71) pressure of w'ork before 
examinations; (72) unsuitable hours of study; (73) pressure of parents; (74) 
malaria, (75) poor nutrition. b 

Section X. Physical recYcaticM. — (76) Few students play games. (77) Insufficient facili- 
ties for physical recreation. (78) ISFeglect of Indian games. (79) Y. M. C. i\.’s 
Maclma Bazar Street playground in CMcutta a good model for a crowded 
. . 

Section} XL Medical supervision. — (SO) The students need medical supervision, and 
especially (SI) in the matter of eye-strain. (82) Recommendations of Drs. R. C, 
Bay, Segard and Gray. (83) Great value of medical ms|)ection. 

Section XIl. Narroivness of training. — (84—85) The intellectual training is often narrow 
and mechanical. Causes: ill-advised methods of study; (86) inadefiuate 
libraries; (87) uninspiring surroundings; (88) weakness of students’ activities. 
(89) The attitude of parents and public opinion ; evidence of Dr. Waii 
Mohammad, (90) Sir Alfred Croft, and (91) Presidency College Enquiry 
Committee. 

Section XIII, The sense of corporate life. — (92) The weakness of the sense of corporate 
obligation in the student community ; (93) evidence of Mr. Jaygopal Banerjce, 

(94) Lack of feeling of personal attachment to the University ; and 

(95) to the college. (96)’ Evidence of Mr. Zachariah. (97 — 98) Causes 
of this weakness. (99) Signs of a coming change. (100) Evidence of 
Dr. Brajendranath Seal. 

Section XIV. Joylessness of student life. — (101) The joylessness of student life is due largely 
to (102) poverty. (103) Evidence of the Rev. Garfield Williams. (104 — 105) 
The lack of healthy amusement. Frequent despondency. 

Section XV. The icealcning of older restrainis. — (106 — 1C8) Divergence of opinion as to 
results, but (109 — 116) general agreement that the old order has been shaken. 
(117 — 118) Some correspondents dopfiore these changes; and (119 — 120) others 
w^elcome them. (121 — 123) Evidence of to. Pramathanath Tarkabhushana 
and Mr. Ramendra Sunder Trivedi. 

Section XVI. The character of the student. — (124 — 125) Good characteristics of the 
student ; evidence of Sir J. C. Bose and Sir Asutesh Chaudhuri, but (126 — 127) tie 
students* obedience is j>assive rather than active. (128) Existence of grave 
moral and (129 — 130) political disorders. (131) Students’ strikes and (132 — 134) 
their significance. 

Section XVII. Beligmis training and observance. — (135 — 136) Effects of separation from 
good home traditions combined with a suxierfieial education are calculated to 
create shallow scepticism. (137) Some signs of desire for more religious training. 
(138 — 141) Signs of a growing spirit of sacrifice and service to the Nation. 


Chapteb XX. — The site oe the UmvERsiTy. , 

(1) Proposals to remove the University in order to promote its corporate life and secure 
improved physical and moral conditions, (2 — 8) The existing site has 
advantages and many university and scientific institutions are gi'ouped around 
it. (9) Answers to questions on this matter were nearly equally divided. 

, (JO — ^21) Opinions as to removal. (22) Argument based on cost of residential 

iie€ommodation in Calcutta* (23 — fefi) Proposals for partial’ removal' of, ..the 
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-32) Opinions against remoTal. (33) The cost of removal 
bitive. (34) Proposed development of College Square as the 
(36—36) Expectations that the development of mufassal 
ieve the pressure on Calcutta and reduce the advantages 
noval, and that a ne'sr university would arise in the city it 


PART 1 





CHAPTER XIV. 


The Education of Giels and Women. 


I . — The social importance of women" s education. 

1. “ Education is essentially a question of social reform 

And in education, I would give tlie first place to tlie education of 
girls. Tlie education of a single girl means the uplifting of a whole 
family in a larger sense than the education of a single man.” 
These sentences, spoken by Mr. Natarajan, Editor of the Indian 
Social Reformer, in his presidential address at the Bombay Provincial 
Social Conference in 1918,^ do not over-estimate the importance 
of women’s education, especially during a period of social trans- 
formation like that through which Bengal is now passing. 

2. We have elsewhere^ dwelt upon the uncertainty of aim and 
the conflict of emotions into which many an educated Bengali is 
drawn by the fact that the world of thought to which ho has been 
introduced by western education is a thing wholly apart from the 
traditions, the thoughts and the modes of life still cultivated in 
his home. This disparity, this dislocation of two aspects of his 
life, has often the most unhappy effects ; and we should be justi- 
fied in tracing to it many of the deficiencies and failures of the edu- 
cational system. But this dualism of Bengali Hfe is to be attributed 
primarily to the fact that the women, who make the home and shape 
the thoughts of the rising generation, have as a rule no share in the 
intellectual life of their men, and stand for ideals and modes of 
thought which are often sharply in conflict with those which their 
men have learned to entertain. “ We do not want,” says Mr. 
Eabindi'a Mohan Dutta,® “ that women in India should continue 
to labour under the darkness of ignorance and superstition, or 
cling unreasonably to fossilked remains of the past, out of which 
every semblance of life has vanished, and thus be always in con-.- 


^ Supplement to the Indian Social Meformer^ (Bombay* 1918), page iOi 


^ Question 23 
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tod conflict and disagreement trith their educated husbands, 

''“f S rX thei-rfoie, as an isolated problem that wo ha™ to 

consider the education oi women. It has the 

ence upon tlie whole texture of national hie, and 

ment of national thought; and, until some working solution s 

found for this problem, it must remain impossible to bring ee u 

tion of men into a sound and healthy condition. 

4. The importance of women’s education, both o s 
own sake and because of its vital bearing upon ^he /ntoU<^^tuia 
development of the people, has long been J . 

British Government and its agents. As long ago as 184J . 

Drinkwater Bethune, a member of the Executive Counu 
Government of India, founded the premier institution of Be ^ 
for the higher education of women, which still bears his name. 
He devoted to its management an infinity of pains— i have been 
here almost every morning since the school opened, ho said, a a 
meeting of celebration. And the hope that Indian enthusiasm 
would come to his support, as it had come to the suppoi-t of tlie 
introduction of western education for boys, seemed to be justihec 
when in 1851 Baja Dakshina Kanjan Mukherji made a gift of a 
plot of land in Cornwallis Square, on which the present building of 
Bethune College was erected. In the great educational despatch 
of 1854 the Directors of the East India Company wrote that the 
importance of female education in India could not be over-rated. 
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considerable progress. In 1854 there were 288 schools for girls 
in Bengal, with 0,869 pupils. In 1882^ there were over 1,000 schools 
with 41,349 pupils. In 1917^ there were 0,520 schools, with 286,000 
pupils. These are largo increases ; and significantly enough, in 
recent yeaTs the increase has been most marked among the girls 
of the Muslim population.® But the number of girls under instruc- 
tion still bears a very small propoidion to the total number of 
girls of school-going'^ age. And, what is still more remarkable, 
the education of girls is for the most part limited to primary schools 
and the elementary classes of secondary schools. Over 98’ 3 fer 
cent, of the girls in Bengal schools in 1917 were in the primary stage; 
and (leaving aside the European and Anglo-Indian community) 
there were, out of a total female population of over 22,000,000, only 
491 girls in what is known as the ‘ high stage,’ fie., the four top 
classes of the ordinary high school. From these alone, of course, 
could come the recruits for university training. It is not surprising 
that the total number of students in women’s colleges of university 
raidt was, in the same year, only 144.® 

6. What these figures mean is that, as the result of sixty years’ 
work since Drinkwater Betliune opened his school, while the number 
of girls who receive a tincture of elementary education (commonly 
of the most mechanical and perfunctory kind) has very substantially 
increased, the number of girls who achieve any considerable progress, 
or advance far enough to be able to sympathise with or miderstand 
the work and thoughts of their husbands and brothers, is quite 
infinitesimal. And what is yet more striking is that such progress 
as has been made in the post-elementary training of girls is almost 
wholly due to Government or to the missionaries. Of the fourteen 
high schools in Bengal for Indian girls, four are Government 
institutions, seven are conducted by missionary bodies, and only 
three— two of which, though aided by Government, are far from 
efficient — owe their existence to private enterprise. In the sphere 


^ Iiiduui Education Commissiou’a Keport, para. 599, 

- Progress of Education in Bengal, 1912-13 to 1916-17. Fifth Quinquennial Beview by 
W. W. Horneli (Oaloutta, 1918), para. 434. 

® Between 1912 and 1917 the number of Muslim girls under instruction rose from 86,476 
to 131,380 ; the number of Hindu girls from 129,666 to 146v224. 

^ About 1 in 11, on the basis of the assumption that children of school-going age form 
15 per cen^* of the population, f 

■ the next year it rose to 179, ^ r"* / ' . ‘ 



^ Queatioa 23. 
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of girls’ education there is no parallel at all to that extraordinary 
activity of private enterprise which has established hundreds of 
high schools for boys. And in this respect Bengal, which prides 
itself upon being educationally the most advanced of the Indian 
provinces, fails far behind Bombay : in the city of Bombay alone 
there are ten private high schools for girls. Bengal is, in short, 
making no serious effort to provide good education for girls ; and 
but for the efforts of Government and of the missionaries, there 
would be practically no provision for their needs. 

11.— -The ohstacles in the way of women’s education. 

7. The explanation of this backwardness, in a population other- 
wise so eager to develope and to use facilities for education, is to 
be found in the social conditions of the country, and in the restric- 
tions by which the hfe and activities of women are still surrounded. 

8. In the first place, girls in Bengal, as throughout India, 
marry very young. The custom of early marriage, as Miss 
Eleanor McDougaU points out,^" — 

“ discourages a father from spending money which might be used as a 
dowry on his daughter’s education, removes promising girls horn school just 
at the age when their independent mental life is beginning, cuts oh the supply 
of women teachers at the root, [and] prevents the growth of a sense of 
vocation and professional enthusiasm in yoimg women teachers.” 

The age of marriage is, indeed, slowly rising, especially in the 
more educated circles of respectable Hindu society, and in this 
lies one of the best hopes of future progress ; but, except among 
the members of the Brahmo-Samaj and the Christian community, 
it is still too low to make it possible that a girl should have had 
a good education before she marries. One of the forces already 
at work, and likely to become more potent, in the removal of this 
disability is the growing preference of young men for educated 
wives, whom they are often willing to accept with a smaller dowry* 
But the change is slow. 

9. In the second place, all orthodox Bengali women of the higher 
classes, whether Hindu or Muslim, pass at an early age behind the 
'purdah, and spend the rest of their lives in the complete seclusion of 
their homes, and under the control t)f the eldest woman of the house* 
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iioM. This seclusion is more strict among the Musalmans than 
among the Hindus. But it is more strict among the Hindus of 
Bengal than among the Hindus of some other jjrovinces, notably 
Bombay, where furdah scarcely exists. A few westernised women 
have emancipated themselves. But they are to be found almost 
exclusively in Calcutta, and they are regarded by most of their 
country-women as denationalised. If education is to reach the 
■women of Bengal, either it must penetrate the zanmia, or the 
purdah must be rent. The former is a very difficult process, be- 
cause, as a rule, only women can enter the zanana, and the women 
sufficiently educated to be useful teachers are very few— too few 
even to staff the existing schools adequately — and they can com- 
mand correspondingly high salaries. On the other hand, any sudden 
rending of the would produce (if it were imaginable) such 

a dislocation of Bengali society as would throw into the shade ail 
the changes which the western education of men has brought 
about. 

10. A third grave obstacle is to be found in the attitude of the 
elder women, whose power in Indian households, especially over 
the yomiger women, is very great. Having lived their lives behind 
the purdah, they are naturally very conservative, and unwilling that 
the younger women should differ from themselves. And their 
sentiment is very commonly supported by the men, even by those 
who have passed through the whole course of western education. 
They fear the upturning of the old order of Indian society, and the 
possible destruction of some beautiful and •winning aspects of 
women’s part in that order to which we have referred in an earlier 
chapter.^ 

“ The zanana system and early marriage,” says Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee,^ 
“ are institutions which create difficulties in the way of the higher education 
(as ordinarily understood) of women. But they serve useful purposes in their 
own way, and, rightly regulated, they have their fair side, and help a higher 
training, spiritual if not intellectual, which has made the Hindu wife and the 
Hindu mother, ‘ when pain and anguish wring the brow,’ the ‘ ministering 
angels ’ that they have been.” 

11. Still more decisively negative is Mr. Brajalal Chakravarti,® 
the founder of the Hindu Academy, Daulatpur,® which represents 


Chapter V. 

Question 23. 

Chapter XHI, para* 131 
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an attempt to combine Hindu traditioiiB with western knowledge 
in the education of men. 

“ Women occupy a peculiar position in the domestic and social life^ of the 
Hindus,” he writes, “ and the traditions of the family aro kept up mainly by 
them. It is strictly enjoined in the religious books of the Hindus that females 
should not be allowed to come under any influence outside tliat of the laiuily. 
For this reason, no system of school and college education can be uiado ti) suit 
their requirements. ... ..Women get suflicient moral and practical training 
in the household, and that is far more important than the type of education 
our schools can give.” 

12. Western education for women is therefore distrusted by 
many, because it is felt to have an unsettling influence, which may 
be even more dangerous in the case of women than of men. 

“ It is not wise,” writes Mr. Haridas Goswamy,^ “ to inijflaut in girls, by 
means of education, tastes which they would not have an opportunity to 
gratify in their after-life, and thus sow the seeds of future discouceut and 

discord This indiscriminate imparting of higii western education to our 

girls has had the unfortunate result of uusexing our odiroatud women, and of 
denationalising them — a result bad enough in the case of bo3'S, but infinitely 
worse in the case of the futui'c mothers.” 

13. This distrust of the effects of western education upon girls 
is intensified by a dislike of some of the more recent aspects of the 
emancipation of women in the West : some among our correspon- 
dents fear that the schools might lead to a reproduction of these 
features in India. Thus Mr. Rabmdra Mohan Dutta,^ whom we 
have already quoted on the dangers of undue conservatism, writes 
as follows : — 

“ We do not want that women in India should be steadily 

Anglicised, importing into our peaceful homes the evils of sullrugetism, or 
the spirit of revolutionary and rationalistic iconoclaBiri, condemning all .one 
ancient institutions that are the outcome of a long past, and are part of our 
flesh and blood, as it were.” 

In the same vein, Dr. S. K. Sen places “ the undesirable exam- 
ples set by their senior sisters ” and “ the question of women’s 
suffrage ” among the obstacles whicfe’check the progress of women’s 
education. 

14. These correspondents do not seem to realise that the demand 
of women for political rights in western countries is not due to 
though it has been facilitated by, the improved education .of women : 
there have been periods in western history when women, in impor- 
tant circles of society, were just as well educated as men, without 
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any snch resiilts. Tlie modern women’s movement in all western 
countries, wliich has gone far in Britain only because Britain is 
politically further advanced than most other countries, is the 
inevitable consequence of the political ideas which have been 
adopted in western lands during the last hundred years. Sooner 
or later, in every country which adopts these ideas, the question of 
the position and rights of women must inevitably be raised ; for 
in every land which has accepted them, these ideas have brought 
about a gradual, and sometimes a sudden and violent, social trans- 
formation. 

15. It is not, therefore, by merely denying an efficient education 
to women that great social changes can be averted. They may be 
delayed by such means, though perhaps only at the cost of a widen- 
ing gulf between the thoughts and aims of men and women. But 
social changes, which must ultimately be of a far-reaching charac- 
ter, could only be prevented by shutting the door,„(if that were 
possible) against the political theories and methods of the West- 
The process of change must be painful. It cannot be made in one 
sphere of life, the political, without ultimately affecting all the 
rest ; and if it is to be carried out without giving rise to the most 
tragic of domestic understandings, it can only be by giving to 
women that degree of education which will enable them, in partner- 
ship wdth their men, gradually and healthily to adjust the condi- 
tions of Indian life to the needs of a new age. 

16. It is thus a profound and an extremely difficult problem 
which is involved in the education of women ; and there is every 
reason to respect the hesitancy which many of our correspondents 
feel. They find themselves, in fact, forced into a dilemma. For 
themselves, they have accepted the ideas of the West, more or less 
fully. Many of them are even eager to give practical expression 
in the institutions of India to those political ideas and systems of 
the West which have, wherever they have been adopted, been the 
provoking cause of a radical transformation, often painful, in the 
whole social order. Yet they long to be able to say to the tide of 
advancing change, when it approaches the furdah, “ thus far and 
no further.” But this is not a permanently defensible attitude^ 
The only solution must be a resolute attempt to achieve a real 
synthesis, not in women’s education alone, between the ideas and 
tjaditiops of the West and the ancient apd rooted ideas ap4 
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traditions of India. But ttis reconciliation of eastern and western 
ideas cannot be limited to a single sphere. ^ 

17, The apprehension of a disturbance of the social order if 
western education is extended to girls is r^orced by ^^other 
consideration, financial pressure upon the middle classes of Benga 
is in these days very severe. The boys have to be educated ; that 
is a social necessity. But in the case of girls the social necessity 
is that they should be married, and a suitable bridegroom nan only 
be obtained by the payment of a substantial dowry. o spen 
money on the education of girls may mean, on the one hand, ^the 
stinting of their own dowries, and, on the other, the stinting 
of their brothers’ equipment for hfe. It is probably a very mde- 
spread feeling which finds expression in an answer by i^ai Han 
Nath Ghosh, Bahadur^: 

“ People naturally prefer to educate their boys, well knowing that in 
future they will make them happy and comfortable m their ola age, and 
glorify their family, whilst the girls after mamage will be at the meicj of 
others.” 

18. In short, for a variety of reasons, some good and some less 
good, but mostly of a kind which must arouse sympathy, because 
they spring from a real mental conflict, from a genuine attachment 
to an old and fine tradition, and a sincere and not unfounded 
apprehension of the results of sudden change, public opinion in 
Bengal, while wholeheartedly in favour of the education of boys? 
is generally distrustful of the education of 'girls. There has probably 
never been a fuller or more many-sided expression of educated 
Bengali opinion than is contained in the answers to our question- 
naire: and a survey of the answers to Question 23 should suffice 
to show that, however great the enthusiasm of the educated men 
of Bengal for a rapid expansion and improvement of facilities for 
men’s education, there are but few of them who show groat zeal for 
a similar development in women’s education. 

19. Even if the social difficulties which we have described could 
be overcome, and even if pubI|^qpinion in Bengal could be converted 
to a belief in the value of a great expansion of facilities for women’s 
education, there is a further obstacle— itself a product of the rest 
— which must make progress extremely slow and toilsome. This 

i Questioii 23 » ' 
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is the extreme difficulty of obtainiDg an adequate supply of women 
teachers, upon whom, especially under such conditions as we have 
described, the education of all but the few westernised women must 
be wholly dependent. When there are less than 500 girls 
who even reach the top classes of the high school, and less 
than fifty who even attain to the intermediate stage in a year, 
what prospect can there be of supplying teachers for 22,000,000 1 
In 1918 there were only 166 women in all the training institutions 
for women teachers, at every grade, and 92 of these were Indian 
Christians. 

“ It is notoriously difficult,” notes the author of the Quinquennial Review 
of Education in Eastern Bengal and Assam for 1906-07 to 1911-12, “ to induce 
Indian women of good position, other than Christians and Brahmos, to undergo 
training for the teaching profession; and even of those who are trained and 
pronounced fit for employment, the majority refuse to go to places where they 
are wanted. Moreover, owing to popular prejudices, single women are, as a 
general rule, unable to manage schools successfully, while married women are 
seldom allowed to take part in educational work.” 

20. Nor is it surprising that those difficulties should be felt, 
for the lot of the women-teacher in Bengal is made extraordinarily 
hard by the prejudices which environ her. 

“ Peculiar difficulties and dangers surround the young women who in 
loneliness set out to teach in a mufassal school,” writes one who has studied 
the problem with the closest attention and the deepest sympathy. “ Such 
women, however innocent and careful, are the victims of the vilest intrigues 
and accusations. The fact has to be faced that until Bengali men generally 
learn the rudiments of respect and chivalry towards women who are not living 
in zamvas, anything like a service of women teachers will be impossible.” 

We have been assured that unless the women teachers in the 
mufassal are provided with protected residences, and enabled to 
have elderly and near relations living with them,^ “ it is more than 
useless, it is almost cruel, to encourage women to become teachers.'” 

21. The lack of women teachers seems, therefore, to be all but 
insuperable except as the result of a great social change. Some 
two years ago the Government of India consulted local Governments 
on the education of girls. All the local Governments agreed that 
until more women teachers were available, real progress was out 
of the question. But all were compelled to recognise that the 

^ Tluis Mr. Eamaiianda Chatterjee notes (Question 23) that ‘‘ unmai'ried women of the 
Madraloh class in our country require a female companion or attendantj or a male 
relative, to live with them when working away from home, which is not the case with 
single male teachers and on this ground he urges that women teachers should be paid ' 
^t’ a higher rate than nieii* . ■ . • ry , 4 - 



, 1 , - • ™ rTPated m ine iiKUiiu •v”'' — » 

difficulties of obtaining ^ ^tippiy, indeed, seems to be 

were f feataes of the Hmd.. aocial eyetem 

Leir since Hindu girls marry very young, large numbers of them 

to tiicii _ domestic service under the 

Wwnrfl to nothing but a long me oi auiut.ouy 

1 ;< th? elder women of the joint faimly. For them the 

con ro wnglit seem to offer a nseful occupation, which 

work of teach » baffled maternal instinct, as 

w-ould position of humiliation to which they 

-^^teuced for life In Bombay much has been clone to tram 
yl^r^do™ for this kind of work ; something also has been done 
in Bengal as we shall see. But the Hincto. and the Eeng.al,s more 
Ln io»; are extremely jealous of the honour of Hieir undo, reel 
daughters, and exceedingly snspioious of anythmg wluch takes the! 
away from the immediate supervision of tho elder women of the 
“use. - As things are now,” says tho sympattetic ohserver 
whom wo have already inotocl, “ it is seldom lair to a* .a Himln 
work in a school, especially if the school is not qmto close 
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23. In face of all these obstacles, it is not surprising that the 
higher education of girls and women in Bengal is on a very modest 
scale; and the smallness of the results which we shall have to 
describe in the following sections is the inevitable result of the 
social conditions existing in Bengal These social conditions are 
changing ; but as yet they are changing very slowly. The funda- 
mental problem of women’s education in Bengal is to discover how 
that enlightenment of women which is necessary for the well-being 
of a swiftly changing society can be brought about without any 
sudden and disastrous dislocation of the social structure. 


111. — Secondafy education for girls. 

24. The provision of elementary education for girls lies beyond 
our purview, and this exonerates us from considering the needs and 
treatment of more than 99 per cent, of the girls under instruction. 
We are concerned only with secondary training, and with that only 
as a preparation for university courses. 

25. A certain number of little girls (320 in 1916-17) attend boys’ 
secondary schools. But they are only to be found in the most 
junior classes, undergoing elementary instruction, and therefore 
do not affect our problem. The prejudice among Bengali parents 
against sending their girls to mixed schools is overwhelmingly 
strong, even among the raiyats of the villages. There is practically 
no possibility of development along the lines of co-education ; 
and no solution of the problem is to be found in this direction. 

^ 20. For many years past Government have endeavoured to over- 

come the ob.stacles to women’s education by sending teachers into 
the zananas. Instruction of this type is provided in two forms — 
in central gatherings of purdah women, and by house-to-house 
visitation. The former method, which is obviously cheaper and 
more effective, is possible among Hindus, but not, as yet, among 
Musalmans. In 1917 there were in Western Bengal^ 719 married 
women and girls receiving instruction of this kind provided by 
Government, in addition to what was provided by the missionary 
agencies ; and there were 698 in Eastern Bengal.^ But tliis is a 
mere drop in the ocean. The system, so far as it goes, is a very 


* The Pr^ideney and BiirdwaE divisions. 

® Tke Dacca, Ciiittagong ,aud Ba|shahi , -dlvisiaiia 
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great boon to pirdaJi women, Hindu and Muslim alike, and is bigbly 
appreciated by tbem.^ 

27. But, apart from its small scale, it is encompassed wil.b 
difficulties. Tbe greatest of these is, of course, the dimou ty^ o 
finding teachers. “ The women now employed, with the exception 
of one or two, have the most meagre education,” says Miss Bose the 
Chief Inspectress for Western Bengal and Miss Irons, the Chief 
Inspectress for Eastern Bengal, adds that they require carehil 
supervision and frequent inspection. The second great difii- 
culty of zamna teaching is that it is (if of good quality) 
necessarily expensive. This is_ especially the case among 
the Musalinans, who require individual teaching. The difliculty 
of cost seems to be disregarded in the memorial submitted to us 
by the Musahnans of Berhampur,^ in which they urge, in general 
terms, “ that lady teachers be appointed to teach Muhammadan 
girls imder the house-to-house visitation system.” But in any 
case, wmrk of this kind, though the pupils are married women, com- 
monly of secondary-school age or older, cannot in any true sense 
be called secondary education. It certainly does not lead to higher 
education, though Mr. Provash Chuiider Mittex"''* suggests that^ the 
University ought to ‘ prescribe standardised examinations ’ for 
these classes. We cannot but feel that this would be to carry the 
mania for examinations to strange lengths. 

28. It is, then, only in the high schools specifically organised 
for girls that we must look for any preparation for higher education. 
These, as we have already seen, number fourteen. They contain 
just under 2,000 girls. But of these less than one-fourth were, in 
1917, included in the four ‘ high ’ classes of the high-school course, 
which normally cover the’^'years from 12—14 to 16—18. There 
were also 214 Indian girk'.. 'attending schools primarily designed 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians ;® perhaps one-fourth of these 


1 Bee the report of Miss Bose, Chief lanpectess of Western Bengal printed in the Fifth 
Quinqueanial Review of the Progress of Education in Bengal, para. 513, 

2 Fifth Quinqnenmal Review of the Progress of Education in Bengal, para, 513* 

^ General Memoranda, page 208, 

B Question 23, 

» See Mr. li|orneirs Memorandum on European Schools, para, 8, printed in the 
Volume of Appendices to this report 
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were in tlie ‘ high. ’ stage. Such is the miserable total of Bengali 
girls who are receiving anything like a systematic education. 

29. Broadly speaking, there are two types of high-schools 
for girls. The first includes all those high schools to which the 
Hindu hliado'ciloh (including the members of the Brahmo Samaj) 
send their daughters. Of this group the Bethune School, Calcutta, 
the Diocesan Collegiate School, Calcutta, the, Loreto Scliool, 
Calcutta, the Brahmo Girls’ School, Calcutta, and the Eden High 
School, Dacca, are the best examples. The great majority of the 
pupils even in these schools leave before they reach the ‘ high ’ 
stage ; but it is from these schools mainly that the university 
colleges draw their students. 

30. To the second type belong most of the mission high schools. 
They are essentially central institutions for the educational work 
of the missions, and they teach mainly the daughters of their Chris- 
tian converts. These come commonly from villages, and the great 
majority of them belong to the lowest grades of society. When 
they grow up, they will have to go out into a hostile world and there 
support themselves. Education is therefore a ^dtal necessity for 
them ; but there are but few of them who could profit by a univer- 
sity course, and many of them are incapable of taking full advan- 
tage of a high school course. Yet from among them come a very 
large proportion of those who undergo training as teachers : 
this training being chiefly provided by the missionaries. Without 
them, indeed, the problem of the supply of teachers for girls would 
be insoluble. 

31. The outstanding feature of the high schools for girls, of both 
types, is that they are organised on the same plan as the boys’ schools, 
and, like them, are dominated by the matriculation examina- 
tion. In the case of the schools of the second type described above, 
it has been realised that the matriculation courses are unsuitable, 
especially as few, if any, of those who follow these courses will ever 
enter upon a university course even if they pass the examination. 
To meet this difficulty it was recently arrah'ged, in the case of three 
mission schools, that they should concentrate all their matricula- 
tion pupils in one centre, and provide for the rest of their pupils a 
course more in accordance with their needs : a similar arrange- 
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ment, attempted by two other schools, brohe down. Pi 
experiment does not seem to have been successln . ^ 

« The people ol Bengal,” says Bosed injevio^^? "'FaS 
to appreciate the matricnlation ^ passiu" the mai.riciilation 

conrL of studies, and the girls set their 1 ^ Sdanl of work. They 

atid do not yet realise the usefulness oM ® ‘ ^i| pekoals eoin]dain 

are dissatisfied with the new ideas, and the aiithoi itii s ol 1 

that they are fast losing their pupils. ^ ^ 

32. It appears, therefore, that this tender plant of women s 
education in Bengal has to struggle against yet another difhcuHy , 
like the education of boys, it tends to be dominated by 
tion standard, and by an examination standard tbatus not 1 _ • 

' mined in any degree by the needs of the girl-pupil«- ^ f f ; 
natural that the girls should wish to have their work m the 

only way recognised by the public; natural also peiliai-o, _ 
thei parents should expect them, if they break through convention 

so far as to aim at a good education, to prove themselves lu ae 

only recognised way. Some of those among out' correspondents 
who are most anxious to see an expansion of girls education, 
appear to define their ambitions almost wholly in terms ol the 
matriculation, and to desire only that as many girls as possible 
should be enabled to pass this examination; for that is 
what -education means to most people m Bengal, ihus Mr. 
times Chandra Haidar^ urges that tlie age of admission to matn- 
culation should be lowered by a special privilege for furdahmshm 
women, in order that they may pass this examination before marry- 
ing at the age of 14-16. This privilege is not to be extended to 
Brahmos or Christian girls, because they do not marry so young. 

33. If the influence of the matriculation fetish is marked in 
the case of the humbler type of girl's^* secondary schools, in the 
other schools its domination is even more complete. The tragic 
absurdity of this situation will bo appreciated if it is remembered 
that tlie examination is designed to test the fitness of student.s, and 
primarily of boys, to attend university classes. Even in the most 
progressive girls’ schools only a small percentage of the pupils can 
stay long enough at school to reach the matriculation stage, and 
only a small proportion of those who pass the examination proceed 
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to college. Tliat is to say, the character of the education given to 
the few girls who go to high schools is dictated by an examiuation 
which ignores their peculiar needs and the kind of life most of them 
will lead, and omits some of what ought to be the essential elements 
in their short and precious period of training ; an examination 
which they will probably never attempt, and which, if they were to 
pass it, would only admit them to courses that they have no prospect 
of following. 

“I regard the matriculation course as unsuitable for girls,” says 
Mr. H. SharpA “ 111 some respects it is difficult for them, in others 
it is defective. I am not in favour of a mamly ‘ domestic ’ course for girls’ 
schools, though special institutions might usefully be opened in such 
subjects. But I should be in favour of giving a more womanly tendency to 
the course.” 

34. We do not wonder at Mr. Sharp’s judgment. We wonder 
only that it is not more widely expressed by our correspondents. 
But we heard a more hopeful view from Sister Mary Victoria, for the 
influence of whose character and work at the Diocesan School and 
College we conceived, when we visited these institutions, the warmest 
admiration. She speaks with intimate knowledge of the attitude 
of the best circles of Hmdu society in Calcutta ; and she assirrcd 
us, in her oral evidence,'^ that the number of girls in the Diocesan 
Collegiate School whose parents wanted them to have a liberal 
education, and did not care about examinations, is rapidly 
increasing ; and that, so far as girls are concerned, “ the examination 
ideal is dying out among the most cultured Bengalis.” But she 
spoke in terms of unsparing condemnation of the present state of 
the girls’ high schools. 

“ The condition of the high schools for girls is very unsatisfactory. Many 
of the high schools are of so low a standard that it would be better if they 
became upper primary schools. The course of a secondary school is also 
unsuitable for girls. This is due to the domination of the matriculation, 
which has a harmful effect on girls’ school education, and especially on the 
ordinary mission high school for girls, whose pupils , are often of a very poor 
calibre. ” 

36. Finally there is a general consensus among those of our 
witnesses who have the most direct and intimate experience of the 
problems of girls’ education that the matriculation course, besides 
being in itself unsuitable for girls, does not fit those who follow 
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it for the work which they will be expected to do when they pass 

to college classes. We need not labour this point, since it has been 
already dealt with in more general terms in an earlier oha,pter.^ 
But it is at least significant that none of the condemnations of 
the existing system to which we have earlier referred, are more 
definite, more precise or more conclusive than those of feister Maiy 
Victoria of the Diocesan College, Miss Janau of the Bethune College 
and Miss Sorabji of the Eden High School, Dacca.^ Sister Mary 
Victoria has elsewhere® gone so far as to say that it was impossible 
to lecture to the students of the college, and that it would continue 
to be so until the work at school was made more thorough, so that 
students when they come to college might be able to read and 
understand books, might be inspired with a higher conception of 
what student life should be, and might have some understanding of 
what private study is, and some capacity for concentrating their 
attention on the work they had in hand. 

36. Secondary education for girls thus laboiu-s under exceptional 
difficulties in Bengal ; it is surrounded by prejudices ; it is distorted, 
even more umiaturally than the education of boys, by the malign 
influence of the examination fetish ; it provides, as yet, a very 
insufficient foundation upon which to raise the superstructure of a 
system of higher and professional education. Yet it would be un- 
just to leave this theme without recording our admiration for the 
devoted work which is being done, in face of all these difficulties, 
by a number of able and self-sacrificing women. In the few good 
girls’ schools there is to be found in the teaching a combination of 
devotion and ability such as is rarely found elsewhere. 

lY. — Tlie arts colleges for women. 

There are three ' art^Colleges ’ for women in Bengal, all 
situated in Calcutta : the Bethune College, which rests upon the 
foundations laid by Drinkwater Bethmie in 1849, and is a Govern- 
ment institution, with a stafi of teachers in the educational services ; 
the Diocesan College, an Anglican missionary institution, conducted 
by the Ciewer Sisterhood ; and Loreto House, a Homan Catholic 
missionary institution conducted by the Loreto Sisterhood. The 
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fil-st two are afliliated up to tlie B.A. standard, the third only up 
to the intermediate standard. 

38. Numerically these three colleges are the smallest in Bengal, 
with the exception of the second-grade college at Hetanipur, which 
had in 1917-18 nine students fewer than the Bethune College, but 
more than the Diocesan and Loreto Colleges. Bethune College 
had, in 1917-18, 89 students, of whom 61 were in the intermediate 
stage ; the Diocesan College 68 students, of whom 43 were in the 
intermediate stage ; , Loreto House 22 students, all in the inter- 








mediate stage. Thus of the total number of 179 w'omen 
university students in Bengal, no less than 126 were in the 
intermediate or higher secondary stage. Only 53 women in all 
Bengal were doing true university work. 

39. The source of origin of these students is worth analysing, as 
an evidence of the distribution of a desire for women’s education ; 
and the figures supplied to us by the colleges^ give us the necessary 
materials. Of the total of 179 students, 61, or just over one-third, 
come from the city of Calcutta and 24-Parganas, 40 come from 




Eastern 


Bengal’^- 


-eighteen of these from Dacca — ^24 from 


Western Bengal,® and 6 from Northern Bengal.^ Seventeen of the 
twenty-six districts of Bengal are represented. But no less 
than 52 students, or not far short of one-third of the total, come 


from other provinces — eighteen each from Assam and Bihar. 


40. One broad distinction between the three colleges is that 


while Bethune College has only eight Calcutta students on its rolls, 
and draws students from every part of Bengal, the two missionary 
colleges devote themselves largely to Calcutta, nearly half of the 
students at the Diocesan College, and all those at Loreto House, 
coming from Calcutta homes. Another distinction is that Bethune 
College is mainly staffed by men (all Bengalis) ; of its staff of ten 
seven are men, the other being an English lady principal and two 
Bengali lady lecturers. The two missionary colleges, on the other 
hand, are mainly staffed by women. The Diocesan College has six 
women graduates of British universities and two Bengali women 
graduates ; Loreto House has three members of the teaching sister- 
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hood and two laywomen, all graduates. In this lugard it is mani- ^ 
test that the missionary colleges have a great advantage o ver Lethune 

College, especially ill view of the strong Indian prejudice against 

the free contact of men with women. ^ ^ ^ 

“ No collev'o in England,” says Miss Jauau,i principal of Bctiuinc College, 

“ would have'such a preponderance of men on its staff ; and lieic in India the 
coSLs everLrc%leaiIy indicate the necessity of ivomeu on the stoh, 
if there is to be any of that intercourse between staft and students uhich is 
an essential feature of coUege life, and which nothing can replace. , 

41 In spite of the peculiar and diflicult position of women’s 
education, these three colleges are subjected to the ordinary rules 
of affiliation. There must be a distiuct teacher for each subject 
in which affiliation is granted and in which, therefore, students may 
present themselves as candidates for examination. This means 
that, in practice, each college must be self-contained ; and since it is 
out of the question to maintain a large stafi for such small numbers of 
students, the consequence is that the range of subjects which may 
be covered is seriously restricted. It might be possible for throe 
colleges, situated as these are in the same town, to co-operate 
in the provision of larger and more varied facilities, in spite 
of the difficulty which the social customs of Bengal impose upon the 
movement of women about the streets of a city ; and this possibility 
should be held in view if any new colleges are founded. But 
at present no serious attempt at organised co-operation is 
made ; and in the result three institutions duplicate the work of 
teaching in the chief subjects, when they might, by combina- 
tion, offer far greater advantages to their pupils. 

42. There is, however, a way of getting round these restrictions 
upon the range of subjects of study. With the aim of facilitating 
higher education among women, il^TJniversity has given permission 
to women to present themselves iii any subject of the intermediate 
examination (except in those science subjects in which laboratory 
instruction is required) without presenting certificates of having 
attended recognised courses of study. Originally intended to meet 
the needs of bond fide private students — ^that is, of girls or women 
who may be in a position to study at home, but cannot join a college 
— this provision has been used as a means of enabling college students 
to present themselves for examination in subjects in which their 
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college is not empowered to provide teacMng. They are sent 
forward as ‘private’ students ; and hence the statistics of the number 
of private wmmen students are apt to be misleading. 

43. Of the curricula of studies pursued in these colleges we 
need say little, for they are identical with those of the men, and 
open to the same criticisms. In one respect, however, the women’s 
colleges have greatly the advantage. Thanks to the small size 
of their classes, an intimacy of personal relationship and a real 
tutorial guidance are possible, especially when the teacher is a 
woman ; the whole body of women students in Bengal,,at all stages, 
are scarcely more numerous than a single intermediate class for 
men in one of the big mass colleges. The small scale of women’s 
education has at least this compensating advantage. 

44. As to whether it is desirable that women students should, 
especially in the conditions existing in Bengal, pursue courses of 
study identical with those for men, there is room for considerable 
variety of opinion. We agree with the Association of University 
Women in India ^ that “it is not desirable that a lower standard 
should be required of women than of men in any department of 
study and this view is shared by a large number of our corres- 
pondents. But when they go on to assert that “ in regard to profes- 
sions equally open to men and women . . . . the standard of work and 
the curriculum^ should be the same,” while we agree in regard to 
the standard of work, we cannot but feel that it might well be 
advisable that the woman teacher, and even the woman doctor, 
while following the main lines of the necessary curriculum, should 
be encouraged to give special emphasis to particular branches 
of their, subjects which need not be so important for men. 

45. In the same way, so long as the standards of attainment 
are maintained at an equal level with those exacted from men, 
we can see no reason against, and every reason in favour of, an 
adaptatkm of the degree courses in arts and science which would 
include some subjects of special value for women, and perhaps 
omit others of which they do not stand so much in need. Many 
of our correspondents urge the desirability of a. specially designed 
curriculum for women students, or at least of the inclusion of ' 
alternative subjects adapted to the needs of women. Mrs. A. B. 
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Johnston^ goes so far as to recommend the establislimen^^ of a 
special degree coarse, extending over four years, in ‘domestic 
science and the home arts,’ and she works out the scheme of the 
course in considerable detail. On the other hand, Miss ftleanor 
McDougalP urges that— 

“ domestic training should not he given at the University. If the present 
simplicity of Indian domestic life is to be preserved, there is no value m^ela bo- 
rate instruction in the preparation of food, laundry-work, di'ess-making, etc. 
Simple lessons in hygiene, sick-nursing and the care of children are exceedingly 

valuable : but these should be given at school The great need of Indian women 
is to acquire habits of systematic, clear and persevering ^ thought, and 
to "ain a greater acquaintance with the facts of history and science. The 
present university courses are fairly well adapted for these piirposos, and 
no material change in them on behalf of women should be attempted for another 
ten years at least.’^ 

46. But t]i0 prevailing opinion of those of our correspondeiiiB 
who have touched upou this subject, so far as it cau be inferred 
from their rather vague answers, does not go so far as either the 
view of Mrs. Johnston on the one hand, or that of Miss McDougall 
on the other. Few are yet ready to contemplate a specialised 
course in domestic subjects, such as has been carried into effect by 
the University of London ; and perhaps the conditions of Indian 
life would, as Miss McDougall has suggested, render such a course 
not altogether desirable. On the other hand, very many urge that 
special alternatives should be offered for women, for example, 
that “ child psychology should be given as an alternative to logic 
or science at the intermediate stage,” ^ or that music should be 
^ admitted as an optional subject. Sister Mary Victoria^ has known 
girls with a real talent for music who gave it up when they came 
to college, because there was no time for it. These are points upon 
which, since we are all men, and most of us , have no intimate 
acquaintance with the heeds of women in Bgiigal, we have no right 
to pronounce an authoritative judgmenti' ..But it seems tons 
manifest that they are points which ought to bo seriously considered 
by a body competent to deal with them. On the face of it, it 
woiild appear that a problem so difficult as that of the higher 
education of women cannot be solved merely by applying to them 
a system designed for men, and far from satisfactory even for them- 
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47. There is one further feature of the three women’s colleges 
which ought not to pass without notice. All three are much more 
intimately connected with the schools from which they have sprung 
than is the case with the men’s colleges. They are housed in the 
same buildings, or groups of buildings, as the schools, and are under 
the same direction. Inadvisable in the case of men’s colleges, 
this arrangement seems to us to be eminently desirable where 
such snudl numbers have to be dealt with as is the case in the 
women’s colleges ; especially as two-thirds even of the college 
students are doing what is essentially higher secondary school work, 
and there are only 53 students in the three colleges taken together 
who are attempting real university work. In so preliminary and 
experimental a stage as that through which women’s education is 
now passing,, it is all to the good that the whole process of training 
should be treated as a unity. 

- '48. In the two missionary colleges training classes for teachers 
are carried on alongside the ordinary degree work; and 
Mr. W. 0. Wordsworth^ urges that this should be done in the 
Bethune College also. These classes |i.re on a very small scale : in 
the Diocesan College, which prepares students for the degree 
in teaching of Calcutta University, as well as for the ‘ licence’, there 
were, in 1918, only eight students in these classes, and at Loreto 
House which prepares for the hcence alone, only two. The numbers 
are regrettably small. But it is altogether, a good thing that this 
work should be carried on in close association with degree work. 
It is, curiously enough, only in the women’s colleges that this very 
desirable combination is practised. It might well be carried 
further ; if the degine courses themselves were made, in some of 
their forms, more directly preparatory for teaching work, they 
would acquire a new significance and reality. 

49. One of the aspects of women’s education which distresses 
some of our correspondents is its e.ffect upon the health and physique 
of the students. Miss Janau, Principal of the Bethune College, 
makes a statement‘s on this point which gives ground for perturba- 
tion. 

“ The women students of the Bethune College,” she reports, “ admit, 
the fact that every year of college life makes them weaker physically. In 
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their opinion a girl studying for the matriculation is stronger than a. girl in 
anv subseciuent vear at college. From ivhat I have so iar not iced, 1 think 
there is onlv too much truth in their estimation of the physical strength of 
the <4rl undergraduate. Such a state of things compares so niitavourafrly 
with*^the healthy, happy, strong women imdergraduates of western lands 
that some immediate change is necessary.” 

50. Sister Mary Victoria supports this view. She attrilmtes 
this unhappy state of things to the overstrain which result's fioiu 
examination pressure, and the attempt to cope with studies tor 
which the students are quite inadequately prepared. But she 
finds other reasons also.^ 

“ Students are very difficult to manage in the hostel. They will not eat 

sufficient food In spite of the new conditions of life, they insist, in some 

cases, on taking only th.at food to which they have been accustomed in the 
miana life. The conditions have altered, the diet must bo altered. They 
dislike exercise, and take it only under compulsiom They will not go into 
the fresh air, if they can avoid doing so. They will not take sufficient ve.st 
unless compelled. They will evade the rules, and work in the middle of the 
night, if they can get the opportunity.” 

61. The educatiou of school arid college under present condi- 
tions is new to the women of India ; and they have not yet 
adapted to the new conditions physical habits which were formed 
in response to an entirely difierent environment. And the 
examination machine of Bengal tells on them with yet worse 
effects than on the boys. 

“ The hustle of the examinations,” say the men-teachers of Bethune 
College,® “ which is only a hard necessity in the case of our boys, is good 
neither for genuine erdture nor for physical health. The strain on health 
that it involves is recognised to be too much in the case of many boys, and 
there can be no excuse for gratuitously exposing the future motherhood 
of the country to this wasting influence.” 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Ray ^ writes even more bitterly. 

“ If the effects of the examination system on boys bo to produce men who 
may be good or indifferent machines for earning money, thougli dwarfed 
in intellect and wrecked in health, these are necessary evils. The girl, on the 
other hand, with her finer susceptibilities and more delicate coasfcituiion , 
comes out very badly indeed. I would propose that no formal and rigid 
examination be instituted for them.” 
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52. The result of the system, under existing conditions, is indeed 
unhappy. This is Sister Mary Victoria’s^ description of the aver* 
age woman student. 

“ The average student is very weak. She needs good food, exercise, and 
often remedial gymnastics. The chest is contracted, and the spine often curved. 
Bhe has never been drilled. She has no desire for games. She cannot sit well, 
or walk freely. She comes to us with an impaired appetite and with an inherit- 
ed dislike to eat anything hut rice, vegetables and sweets.” 

It is not fair to attribute these results wholly to the malign 
influence of the system of education, or to the pressure of examina- 
tion. They are the product of the mode of life natural to the 
zancma', hvA, they are intensified under the influence of an 
unhealthy educational system. 

53. Miss Janau suggests,® as remedies for these evils, “wider 
opportunities for outdoor exercise, wider opportunities for intellect- 
ual intercourse vnth mature minds, and a syllabus and a method 
of examination which makes study a pleasure and an ever-increas- 
ing delight, as we find it in western lands.” The best of the colleges 
and schools have made efforts to meet the first, at any rate, of these 
requirements ; but most of the high schools have not even a play- 
ground. And more is needed than organised games. 

“ We want the authority of a recognised medical officer,” says Sister Mary 
Vicotria,*^ “ to compel the student to take those remedies which will help 
her to grow into a woman. Especially do we need the help of a physical 
exercise expert. The conditions of India are trying ; our space is limited ; 
with difficulty we arrange for drilling. We must use the time we have to the 
very best adv.antage. We eannot afford the time for incompetent teaching.” 

54. But alas ! even these reforms are rendered difficult by 
prejudice, if not in the colleges, whose students come from the more 
prog3.'essive families, at any rate in most of the schools. The 
Inspectress for Eastern Bengal reported recently that it was very 
difificult to introduce physical training into the girls’ schools owing 
to ‘the_ strong objections of the parents’. 

“ The Hindu father,” says one observer, “ is prone to complain that he 
does not want his daughter turned into a nautch girl. She has to be married 
into one of a limited number of families ; and there is always a chance of 
one of the old ladies exclaiming, ‘ This girl has been taught to kick her legs 
about in public. Surely such a shameless one is not to be brought into our 
house V” 
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It is, indeed, only among the orthodox that this kind of 
ohjection is taken. But the orthodox are the majority. 

55. The more closely we examine the conditions under which 
the higher education of women has to be carried on in Bengal, 
the greater appear the difficulties wliich surround it, the greater 
the courage demanded from the pioneers — for they are still pioneers 
— who venture upon it, the greater the need for wise guidance and 
careful thought, the greater the folly of easy generalisations and 
sweeping j)anaceas. But there is none of the educational needs of 
Bengal more urgent than a serious and systematic study of this vast 


F .- — Professional training for women. 

56. There are two professions for which, in Bengal more than 
in other countries, highly trained women are desperately needed : 
the teaching profession and the medical profession. To these might 
well he added the profession of nursing, the most womanly of all 
occupations, for which recruits are now obtained with the greatest 
difficulty, practically from among the European and Anglo-Indian 
communities alone. Indian social usages forbid women to render 
these high and needed services, which only they can render, else- 
where than in their own homes ; or to obtain the training which 
would miahle them to render these services efficiently, even in their 
own homes. 

57. Of the grave need for women teachers, and the extreme 
difficulty of obtaining them, we have already^ spoken. Women 
teachers of two types are req[uired ; first, teachers capable of doing 
high school work, and of teaching through the medium of English ; 
secondly, teachers fox the primary schools and the lower classes of 
secondary schools. Both need a high degree of training, hut Bengal 
has to put up with what her social system permits her to have. 

58. The only training at present provided for teachers of the 
first class is that afforded by the training classes, already referred 
to, in the two missionary colleges in Calcutta. Taken together 
they have produced, during the last five years, an- average of seven 
trained teachers per annum. In February 1914 a scheme was drawn 
up for the establishment of a Government training college for women 
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in Calcutta ; it -was to include two departments, for tlie tw© 
classes of teachers enumerated above. The scheme was held up by 
the war, but it has not been abandoned. It may be permissible 
to suggest that the creation of a new special institution, affording 
teaching in the subjects of school-study, which are also the subjects 
of university study, seems to be wasteful : the utilisation of the 
classes organised for very small numbers at Bethune College would 
surely be in every way advisable. But this subject will be more 
fully discussed in later chapters.^ 

69. For the training of teachers of the second type described 
above there exist two Government institutions, and seven aided 
missionary institutions. Taken together they contained, in 1917, 
123 students, of whom no less than 92 were Indian Christians, 29 
were Hindus (including Brahmos), one was a Mnsalman, and one a 
Buddhist. The very remarkable preponderance of Indian Chris- 
tians is due to two facts ; first that the missionary training institu- 
tions are designed primarily (though not exclusively) to serve the 
Christian community, and to train teachers for the missionary 
schools ; secondly, that the principles and social iisages of the 
Christian community permit their women to render this kind of 
service to their fellows. It would, in fact, be impossible to main- 
tain the girls’ schools of Bengal on even their present modest 
footing, but for the teachers drawn from the Indian Christian 
community. Of the teachers of this type now in training 85 
— more than two-thirds — are in the missionary institutions, the 
most important of which are the United Missionary Training 
College at Ballygunj (Calcutta), and the Church of England Zanana 
Mission Training School at Krishnagar in Nadia— the district 
of Bengal where Indian Christians are most numerous. 

60 . Of the two G overnment institutions, the most active is the 
training class attached to the Eden High School at Dacca, which 
has produced, during the last five years, an average of nine trained 
teachers fer annum. But the equipment of these, as of the teachers 
trained in the missiona,ry institutions, is very slight. The qualifi- 
cation for admission to the highest of the three departments into 
which the Dacca classes are divided is the matriculation certificate 
or attendance at the whole or a fart of the high school course. The 
great majority of the women teachers in Bengal have not even had 
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„ M.1, Tciool not to speak ot a nniversity tiaming It 

I JuWt Lirable that teachers in schools, or at any rate teachers 
in tlie lower classes of secondary scliools, slionld at least have had 

a higher secondary training, that is, ^ "Tthis^ seems 

corresponding to the present intermediate level. But this seem., 

to he under existing conditions, almo.st miattamable.^ ... 

61 The second of the Government institutions is ^I'e 
Widows’ Training Class at Ballyguii], wdiich had, ^ 
students. This is in some ways the most promising o . a . . lehe 
S i ns i— ch as the young wddows of the Hmdu commiin- 
hv form the only considerahlc source of recruitment lor the 
tllchin^ profession (other than the Christian andBrahrao comrnmi- 
itiesl upon which it seems possible to draw. The Inspectiebs 
of^mLrn Bengal is justified in saying that the education o 
Hindu ciirls in that part of the Presidency is hound up with the 
Lfare of this institution. It is indeed surprising that the Hindus 
of Bengal, unlike their brothers in Bombay, have as yet ta <en no 
independent steps to encourage young' mdows to ht theinselves for 
the Lhle and useful life of a teacher. Goverumeiit alone takes 
action. Yet an institution for Hindu widows, riiii by Hindus, 
would have a better chance than a Government institution ol 
overcoming the prejudices which hamper this very necessary de- 
velopment, and it would be assured of aid from public funds. 

02. The difficulty of providing Muslim women teachers^ has 
liitherto been found insuperable. A scheme for establishing a 
trainhig class for Muslim women teachers in Calcutta under strictly 
purdah conditions was recently worked out and submitted to 
Government, but the war delayed it. But here also, Govern- 
ment action alone vdll not suffice.. The Muslim community must 
itself tackle the problem, and aid -in its solution. It is not enough 
to pass resolutions to the effect that Government ought to provide 
teachers to carry instruction from zamm to zamna unless some 
help is forthcoming in solving the at present insoluble problem 
of finding the teachers. 

63. The second great profession for wliich women re nuts are 
desperately needed is the medical profession ; since only women 
doctors can render the services needed in the zananas. How grave 
this need is may be sufficiently shown by a consideration of the 
terrible figures of infant mortality in Bengal. Since registration 
js in some districts notoriously inaccurate and incomplete, and is 
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nowhere full and precise, exact figures cannot be obtained. But, 
making allowance for this, Dr. Bentley, Sanitary Commissioner in 
Bengal, states that “ it may safely be assumed that at least 
250 per thousand, or one out of every four children born in Bengal, 
die during the first year of life.” The corresponding figure for 
England and Wales in 1916 was 91 per thousand. “ Of the infants 
dying under one year of age,” Dr. Bentley continues, “ 150 to 175 
per thousand succumb during the first month of life. The corre- 
sponding figure for England and Wales in 1916 was 36*90 per 
thousand.” The causes of this terrible infant mortality are 
numerous. But among them must certainly be counted the general 
ignorance, in the zanams, of the rules of hygiene and the care of 
babies, and the difficulty of affording proper medical attention to 
the women of the zanana. The former cause might to some extent 
be met by educational means — ^if there were teachers. The latter 
can only be satisfactorily met by the training of women as doctors. 

04. We do not here propose to discuss the provision of medical 
training, which is dealt with elsewhere.^ But the extent to which it 
is utilised by women ought to be noted. In 1917 there were only 
33 women studying in the Medical College and in the non-university 
medical schools of the Presidency. This number is wholly inade- 
quate to meet the need. Of the 33, nineteen were Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians, eleven, were Indian Christians, three were Hindus 
(members of the Brahmo Samaj are returned as Hindus) and none 
were Musalmans. For the service of healing among women, even 
more than for the service of teaching, Bengal is thus dependent 


'vV* ‘ 
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accept the variations of social usage and diet winch differentiate 

one Indian province from another. ^ _ 

66. Some of our correspondents’- protest with vigour agains •. e 
nronosal, which has, we understand, since been abandoned, to exclude 
uminen from the classes at the Calcutta Medical College, which cannot 
accommodate all the qualified men who apply for admission. ^ We 
amee that anv restriction upon the facilities which exist for the 
training of medical women would be unfortunate. But we feel 
that all the existing arrangements are little better than makeslnlts, 
and that until Hindu and Musalman society has materially modi- 
fied its attitude on the trainmg of women, no real solution for this 

problem will be possible. . j 

67 One obstacle, however, could in the meanwhile be removed. 
One of the difficulties in the way of the woman who wishes to enter 
upon a medical career is that she finds it impossible to obtain the 
requisite preliminary training in scientific subjects ; and^ from this 
point of view there 'is much to be said for the suggestion of feir 
Nilratan Sircar^ that “ I. Sc. classes in physios, cheinistiy, botany 
and geology should at once be started at the Bethune College.” 
But when it is remembered how few are the students in this college, 
nearly all of whom need and desire arts rather than science training, 
and how costly would be the provision of complete equipment 
for the teaching of all these subjects for two or three students, it 
may well be doubted whether such an expenditure would be justified. 
The more we explore the needs of women students, whether working 
lor degree courses, preparing for the teaching profession, or seeking 
the preliminary knowledge necessary for admission to medical 
training, the more obvious it becomes that what is needed is 
concentration of resources and of effort. 

68. Of training for other careers besides teaching and medicine 
we have little to say ; for practically no provision is made. Some 
excellent work is being done in training women to make lace, to 
weave and to embroider in some of the missionary centres, especially 
in the admirable school of the Church of Scotland Mission at Kalim- 
pong. But this kind of work lies without our province. There is 
a total lack of provision for the trainmg of educated women for other 
callings than those named. “We need science and technical mis- 

^ See especially the answers of Miss A. L.Jaiiau and Sir Nilratan Sircar to Question 23. 

2 Question 23. 
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tresses, art mistresses, imisic mistresses,” says Sister Mary Victoria,^ 
“but there are no opportunities for qualification ; however well- 
trained' a girl may be she cannot command a position, because 
of the lack of official qualification.” Sister Mary Victoria accord- 
ingly urges that, while “ the majority of women should pass through 
good secondary schools,” up to the age of 16 — 18, it should be 
possible for them “ to begin the special study of houseudfery, music 
or the fine arts in the secondary school and that there should 
then be special schools to which they could go for further study. 
She advocates, in particular, (a) a technological college, {h) a depart- 
ment of the Government School of Art, open to women only, (c) 
more schools of music, and (tf) a school of embroidery and 
needlework. 

69. This is an admirable programme. But the foundations 
must be laid before the superstructure is erected. And in the mean- 
while the two great obstacles to an intelligent system of training 
for women which may enable them to play the part that only they 
can play in the life of an organised modern society have yet to be 
overcome: the social customs and the social prejudices which, 
to many, make the whole idea of women’s education abhorrent; 
and the mechanical and sterilising domination of the schools and 
colleges by a system of inappropriate examinations, which goes 
far to ruin the work of even those few who have succeeded in over- 
coming the social obstacles. 

VI . — Proposals for reform. 

70. The education of women in Bengal cannot remain in its 
present condition. It is insufficient in scale to meet the needs of a 
progressive society, which demands the service of educated women 
as well as of educated men. It reproduces all the faxdts of the 
system of training for men, and that in a sphere wherein they are 
more destructive. Above all, it tends to be out of touch with the 
traditions and needs of Indian society, and thus, instead of playing 
its part in the gradual and healthful reconstruction of that society, 
it arouses vague but real alarm, and leads to reaction. In all the 
series of answers to our questions there is none which betrays more 
uneasiness, more hesitation and uncertainty of aim, than the 
answers to Question 23, in which we asked how (if at all) our corres- 




the extension to women ot tne , p,,,age of 

nanda Chatteriee,^ for example, adopts as ins owi « 

Hnxley ^ make anv permanent advance wliilo one-half 

“ I don’t see how are in mere igirorant parsonese 

of the race is sank tlmkiny ideas arc practical, 1 have fully made up 
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compamo^sof mcnWl^^^^^ trenchant reformer as he is. 

makes certain minor, and very sane, qualifications. Others o om 
' correspondents, as we have seen, are wholly opposed to any consid 

able development of education, at any rate f 

for women. But the majority feel that, while sometln. g, 
they caimot very clearly defme. ought to be done to close the giorrag 

^between the interests and sentiments of men ! 
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real co-operation of educated men in finding tbe true nietbod. 
One answer to our question,^ “ wliat are tlie difficulties wbicli affect 
the higher education of women in India,” was given by Mr. 
Pratapcandra Ghosa in six words : ‘ the paucity of highly edu- 
cated men.'* Such an answer has to be made impossible. 

73. There are two distinct problems to be considered : the 
education of those girls, at present few in number, but needed for 
the service of the commonwealth in far greater abundance, who 
will devote themselves to a profession ; and the education of the 
many who will never go out into the world. On the first question 
we have already dwelt sufficiently. There are defects, and grave 
defects, in the existing system ; but on the whole? in its main features 
it is capable of being adapted to the needs of those girls who are 
willing to serve their fellows in professional callings, and of those 
who, coming from the more progressive sections of society, desire a 
university training purely for the purposes of culture. But there 
remains the problem, as yet unsolved, of dealing wdth the mass of 
women whose lives will be spent in the zanana. Zanana classes" 
and house-to-house visitation may do something ; but they can 
never be effective until there is an adequate number of competent 
teachers, and some at least of these must be drawn from the circle 
which are unwilling to make the plunge into the full western system 
of school and college. 

74. We have received two constructive proposals of so much 
interest and value, bearing upon this problem, that we feel they 
ought to be quoted at some length. Eai Lalitmohan Chatterjee 
Bahadur,^ Principal of the Jagannath College, Dacca, wu’ites as 
follows, mainly with a view to the needs of Hindu girls : — 

“ My idea of a college and school for Indian girls is briefly as follows : — 'A 
large garden, with four or five houses, not very big, home-like, and after the 
modern Indian fashion, more or less. The houses should bo big enough to 
accommodate altogether, say, a hundred girls. No separate college or school 
building is necessary. Bach house should have one or two sitting-rooms, 
which would serve for class-rooms when required. Only a small range of 
laboratories, sinrply furnished, would have to be added. There should be no 
motQ purdah in the school and college than there is in ordinary Indian (Hindu) 


* Question 23. . 

* How much a syst^ of instruction for purdah women maj^.achievc, if approached 

in the right spirit, is finely dosoribed in the appendix to Miss Cornelia Sorabji’s charming 
little book. The. PurdaJvtmshin, which should be read by all who wish to understand the 
Indian woman, her ideals and her needs. ■ . 
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m stress should be an elderly Hindu wiaoii, ui ^ i toielicrs shoixld, 
npcessarilv one of the teachers, nor even a graduate. Ihc “ ® 

preferably be women, but competent women-teachers are Ict. There is no . 

in having mcn-teachers just to come for the lectoes. . . . |Wumi x isito and 
male rciations of the boarders up to the ago of ten should bo S other 

go. There should be fixed hours for lectures, which should bo fou . 
mtiers, the girls should enjoy the freedom of home. 

75 Mr Cliatterjee goes on to sketch the course of study , including 
music, painting, needlework, hygiene and sanitation, beside^s the 
ordinary subjects ; he urges that the medium of teaching should 
be Bengali, 1 but would include in the course English htcrature 
English history and training in English conversation. He would 
make the course extend from the age of nine to sixteen. 

“ Durin" this period,” he adds, “ there should bo no university examina- 
tion. There should be one at the end, answering, in sorae respects, to the inter- 
mediate examination, but diSerent and more varied in range. Uirls who 
only seek general culture and mental training would stop at this stage, iiiose 
who want to go further should read for the ordinary B. A. exaimuatioii of the 
Univereity, and there should he a separate college for them, consisting only 

of the third and fourth year classes Attached to the college- should bo 

classes for adult women, the relations of the girl students and others,. ... In 
this way the girls of the school would remain in close touch with elderly 
women which is desirable ; and the training of the school^ will come to be 
understood and appreciated in Hindu households which is more than can 
he said now. I have consulted some of my orthodox colleagues, and they 
assure me that there is nothing in the scheme I have sketched which strict 
Hindus will not accept if they at all favour the education of women. 

76. This is a solid and valuable contribution to tlie problem 
of finding a means of educating girls wliicli will not involve an 
abrupt breach with, but will have some chance of commanding 
the sympathy of, those who have been bred in the old ways. Sister 
Mary Victoria, whom we have -so often quoted, makes proposals 
which are entirely in sympathy' with those of hir. Cliatterjee. 

“ We need schools to provide for the education of the great middle class 
section of the Hindu community. I will call this school for the present the 
zanam school, lor it should train girls to live the zamna life. 


" . ft ^ 

^ Many correspondents lay stress on the importance of using the vernacular as the 
medium of instrueMon for girls. See Chapter XYIII, 

^ Mr. Chatterjee apparently means the school, not the degree college referred to in 
the previous sentenea ' ' 
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Hindu gentlemen distrust the present sctools for many reasons. Some 
of these reasons are: — 

(i) The primary school brings their daughters into contact Uritli the liS- 
raff of the streets ; the maimers of the girls become very bad. 

{ii) The instruction given is worthless in their eyes ; this iiistniction 
may be comprehended under the headings, elementaiy readings 
writing and arithmetic. The Bengali language is taught by verna- 
cular mistresses of the lower sections of society, and is as different 
from the Bengali of the girls^ parents as the English of the Board 
School at home from the English of the educated and cultured 
classes. 

(ivi) The education of the high school meets the needs more nearly, but 
there the girl is associated with girls whose parents arc westernised 
and progressive ; the ideals are different, the outlook on life 
different. A girl going to such a school may afterwards find the 
zmuma surroundings irksome and restrictive ; the whole life will 
be unsettled and the peace of the home destroyed. I do not 
think it extraordinary that, under these circumstances, the roll 
of girls under instruction in school does not increase. 

"We need much this new type of school : a school which will protect the 
hedges of Hindu social life, not break them down, planting nothing in. the 
- place of that which is destroyed : a school where the best Hindu ideals of 
womanhood are studied and taught. I think that western educationalist r 
hardly realise hoAv beautiful many of these ideals are, and how far some of the 
ideals of modern education fall short of them.” 

77. Approached in the spirit of the two passages which we have 
quoted, the education of that major section of Hindu w’omanliood to 
wdiom schools of the present pattern must long remain closed ceases 
to appear insoluble. It is, indeed, of the Hindu girl that Mr. 
Chatter] ee and Sister hlaiy Victoria are thinking. The problem of 
the Muslim girl is in many \vays more difficult ; yet for hm* also some 
adaptation of the kind of system which they advocate ought not to 
be impracticable. But it is unreasonable to expect a Govern- 
ment, however S 3 "mj)athetic, to work out in detail a scheme which 
involves so much tact and so much understanding of social condi- 
tions. Plainly, if^ the kind of solution of the problem which our 
correspondents recommend is to be attempted with any prospect 
of success, there is need for some special organisation to deal 
with it. 

fill —The need for a special organisation. 

78. As a means of dealing with the problems of women's educa- 
tion, especially in its higher stages, many of our correspondents 

,, recognise that some separate and special organisation is requiredt/: 



large part in the common social Mo oi a university, tnuo viu 
advantages in establisMng such colleges asintcgi’al parte of local 
which are not strictly uni-collegiate. For, when the stafi of women is ^ble 
to deal with the whole course, the professors of the surrounding colleges 
would be able to afford assistance. 

79. But those who have given most thought to the orgaiiisatioB 
of future work in this field desire^ while retaining a close connexion 
with the University, to create a body specially concerned with 
women’s education, and to give to it a considerable degree of 
autonomy. Thus the Association of University Women^ advocate 
the establishment of a special Council, which should meet at 
stated intervals, have access to all the proceedings of the Senate, 
and forward its recommendations to the Syndicate. They apparent- 
ly do not contemplate that this body should be more than advisory , 
for they do not assign to it any executive functions. They would 
include in it two representatives of each affili^ed women s college, 
one being the principal ; principals of recognised schools ; a re- 
presentative of European schools ; tw'O representatives of their 
own Association; one representative of the needs of medical 
students ; and an additional member to be co-opted. 

80. In her^oral evidence^ Sister Mary Victoria advocated a similar 
scheme, though in less detail : she urged the establishment of a 
small committee of men and women for the supervision and organi- 
sation of the higher education nf women, which should bo under 
the aegis of the University. Dr. Bidhan Chandra Eay,^ in the same 
vein, urges that “ the colleges for girls should be placed under 
a committee mainly composed: of women and of men appointed by 
the Senate who take an interest in female education, ” and that 
the colleges should have a large degree of freedom from direct 
control by the University, the necessary supervision being 
exercised through this committee. 


Question 23. 

Printed Qit the end of answers to Question 23. 
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81. Miss Mario Banerjee of tlie Betliime College’ — tlie only 
Indian woman teacher who has written to us — ^is concerned to 
o;‘ganise not merely the university courses followed by women — 
those, she thinks, must be the concern of the University — but also 
the 'iion-university work. 

“ There should he a special Board, ” she suggests, “ consisting mainly, 
if not entirely, of women. The Board should he entrusted with the promo- 
tion, guidance and control of the education of women in general, irrespective 
of the communities to which they may belong. This Board of Studies should 
be independent of the University.” 

82. Miss A. L. Janaii; of the Bethune College, in a very full 
treatment of the subject/ argues strongly against the creation of 
a separate university for women, and in favour of the broadening 
of the basis of the present university system, so that it may do 
fuller justice to the needs of women during the difficult and 
dangerous period of transition now beginning. 

'' No body of men, she says, is competent to deal with the manifold 
problems w-Mch such a transition creates : only the women of India can do 
that. The co-operation of the men wall he needed at every step, but their 
contribution must be that of ready sympathy and of a determination to 
help the women in every way to realise their at present hidden capacities/’ 

She therefore advocates, in a striking passage, the creation at 
the earliest possible date of a commission to deal with the whole 
of women’s and girls’ education in India. The need of an ideal, 
of a plan, for the whole of such education is the first and the greatest 
need. ” 

The Commission should consist of w^omen, as representative as possible 
women imbued with new ideas and aspirations, women representing^ the more 
conservative forces, \vomen w^ell versed in the ideals of Indian’s ancient civili- 
sation, women representative of every community. With these should be 
associated western women W'ho can give of their mature experience both in 
Europe and in India, w^'estern w^omen in sympathy with the formation of a 
real Indian type of womanhood, a type founded on, and developing from, the 
heroic women of India past, the Seetas, the Sabitris, the Damayaiitis, than 
whom no finer w’'omen need be sought as. models for the future ideal Indian 
women. ' ' ’ . 

The Commission would prepare a plan ; and to do this would study the 
past, its aims and ideals, its successes and its failures- — ^the past not of India 
only, but the educational past of other lands — -and, drawing from these a rich 


^ In Bethune College answer' to Question 2^. 
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subserve tbe purpose of raising a fair fabric, 
well balanced structure calculated rather to 
only to deal with present needs.” 


which should be a complete and 
serve future developments than 



83. Thus it appears that those among our correspondents who 
have the most intimate knowledge of and the deepest interest in 
the education of women are convinced that, if the great opportunity 
and the great need of the present moment are to be adequately 
used and met, some special organisation or organisations must 
be set up to consider the problems of women’s education apart 
from, though in relation to, the more developed problems of men s 
education. This is not the place in which to discuss the very 
interesting schemes and proposals which we have described in the 
foregoing paragraphs : they ought to be considered in relation 
with the whole scheme of educational reorganisation which we 
shall endeavour to set forth in later sections of this report. But 
this much at least may be said. If, as we have been driven to 
recognise, the education of women in Bengal is in a very backward 
condition, is surrounded by difficulties, and is nevertheless of the 
most vital importance for the welfare of the country, it is something 
to be assured, as the writers from whom we have quoted are able 
by their own discussion of the subject to assure us, that this great 
issue is seriously engaging the thoughts and sympathy of some of 
the best minds in Bengal. While that is so, there is no need for 
pessimism. What is needed is a system which will enable those 
who deeply care, as some of our correspondents manifestly do, 
about the provision of an appropriate system of training for 
Indian women, and wholreaiise the profound importance of the 
/ subject, to have greater freedom in devising the means for realising 
their ends. 



CHAPTER XV, 


Post-Gkaduatb Teaching and Research 


1. In a previous cEapte^ we have described the condition 
of the ‘ arts colleges ’ in Calcutta and in the mufassal and their 
contribution towards undergraduate teaching, but we have made 
no reference to the part played by them, now or till recently, 
in the task of preparing graduates for the M.A. and M.Se. degree 
examinations. In the present chapter we shall deal uith the 
development and present condition of M.A. and M.So. teaching, 
which, under arrangements recently introduced, is conducted in 
Calcutta by new organisations in the University, and in the 
mufassal by affiliated colleges and approved lecturers. We shall 
conclude the chapter with a brief description of the organisation of 
facilities for research by advanced students and teachers, as also 
an account of the foundation of the University College of Science. 

2. As regards the develoi)ment of the arrangements made from 
time to time for instruction in the M.A. and M.Sc. courses, the 
statement conveniently falls into five distinct periods, namely, 
1858-64, 1865-84, 1885-1908, 1908-17, and 1917-18. 

3. When the first regulations of the University were framed 
in 1858, provision was made for the institution of an examination 
for the degree of master of arts. The regulations contemplated 
that the degree of bachelor of arts might be taken ordinarily at 
the end of four years from the date of matriculation, and specifically 
provided that during this period the candidate should regularly 
pursue the prescribed course of study at a college affiliated to the 
University. The regulations, however, did not require a candi- 
date for the M.A. degree to have pursued a course of study in 
an affiliated institution subsequently to the date of graduation ; 
any graduate of the University or of any of the other Indian 
universities or of any of the universities of the United .Kingdom 
was entitled to be admitted to the M.A. examination on payment 
of the prescribed fee. The regulations further provided that if a 
candidate passed the B.A. examination at the^ end of four years 
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fi-om matriculation and the M.A. examination immediately follo-wmg 
that is, OTthin one month, he was to be deemed to have obtained 
honours ; the names of such candidates were to be published in 
order of merit in lists classified according to subjects. The names 
of all other candidates successful at the M.A. examination were to 
be published in a list issued in alphabetical order without speci- 
fication of class or subject. This system continued in force tor 
seven years from 1858 to 1864. During this period, 
passed the B.A. examination ; of these, 19 appeared at the M.A. 
examination ; 9 were successful but none obtained honours. 

4. The university authorities appear to have speedily^ realise 
that it was impracticable for even the best prepared candidates to 
qualify themselves for the M.A. examination in four years from 
matriculation. The rule was accordingly altered in one respect, 
namely, candidates who had taken the B.A. degree at the end of 
four years from matriculation were deemed to have obtained 
honours at the M.A. examination, if they took the M.A. degree 
within one year (instead of one month) from graduation. This 
system continued in operation for 20 years from 1865 to 1884. 
During this period, 2,261 persons obtained the B.A. degree , of 
these, 907 appeared at the M.A. examination ; 554 were successful, 
of whom 392 obtained honours. 

6. In 1886, a further alteration was introduced into the M.A. 
regulations. It was laid down ^that all successful candidates at 
the M.A. examination would be arranged in order of merit, subject 
by subject, no rnatter what time had elapsed in the case of a parti- 
cular candidate between matriculation and graduation or between 
graduation and the M.A. examination. This system continued 
in force for 24 years from ■1886 to 1908. During this period, 10,464 
persons took the B.A. degree and 60 persons took the B. Sc. degree, 
which was instituted in 1902 to secure proper recognition of those 
who took up scientific subjects at the degree examination. Out 
of these 10,524 persons, 4,180 appeared at the .M.A. examination, 
of whom 1,804 were successful. 

6. From 1909, the new regulations framed under the Indian 
Universities Act, 1904, came into operation. These regulations 
introduced three changes of a vital character as regards the M.A. 
exanunation : — 

{i) No one waa to be permitted to proceed to the M.A. exam* 
ination in less than two years from graduation. 
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{ii) A candidate became eligible for admission to the examina- 
tion in two years, only if he had, after graduation, pursued 
a regular course of study during that time in an affiliated 
college or under university lecturers. If he had not 
done so, he could appear at the examination, only at 
the end of not less than three years from graduation, 
(m) The course of study in each subject was thoroughly re- 
modelled. In fact, the course in some subjects was so 
■p. highly specialised and widened in scope as to become at 

least as comprehensive as what was at that time pre- 
scribed for candidates at the con-esponding examination 
of some of the British universities. 

During the first seven years of the operation of this system, 
from 1909 to 1916, 6,026 persons obtained the B.A. degree and 
1,166 obtained the B.Sc. degree. Of these 7,191 graduates, 2,158 
appeared at the M.A. examination and 407 at the M.Sc. examina- 
tion, which was instituted in 1909 ; 1,171 passed the M.A. examina- 
tion and 226 passed the M.Sc. examination. 

^ 7. It is insti-uctive to compare, during each of those periods, 

the average number of new graduates turned out each year, the 
average number of those that annually proceeded to the M.A. 
examination and the average number of those that annually passed 
the M.A. examination. 


Period* 

Avcrago 
anniiai 
number of 
gradiiate.'s. | 

Average 
annual 
number of 
graduates 
appearing 
. at the M. A* 
examination. 

Batio of 
figures in 
column 3 to 
those in 
column 2 
expressed as I 
percentages. 

Average 
annual 
number of 
sticccssfui ' 

.■'M.A. ■ i 

graduates. 

Percentage 
of success- 
ful candi- 
dates at 
tlie M. A. 
examina- 
tion. 
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3 

■ 4 

5 
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"■ ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ 
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1858-1804 , 

! n 

3 

18 

1*1 

47 

;;; " isc5-i8S4 . 

113 

45 

40 

27*6 

60 

1885-1908 . 

438 

174 

39 

75 

44 

1909-1915 . 

1,027 

366 


199 

64 


i ■> ■ 



This shows that, leaving aside the first seven years when the 
condition of things was more or less experimental, for a period of 
half a century from 1886, the proportion of B.A. graduates who 
have sought admission to the higher examination has remained 
fairly steady, varying from 36 to 40 per cent. Again, the propor- 
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fcion of successful candidates at the M.A. examination has remained 
almost equally steady, varying between 44 and CO per cent. It 
follows that although, during the third period (188d-1908), the 
average annual number of graduates was nearly four times the 
average annual number during tlie second period (1805-84)5 
and although during the fourth period (1909-15) the average 
annual number of graduates was nearly 2| times the average annua 
number of graduates during the third period (1885-1908), the 
proportion of those who sought admission to the higher degree did ^ 

not fall off. Further, notwithstanding the fact that the coirrse 
prescribed has been steadily widened and stifiened, the proportion 
of successful candidates at the M.A. examination has not fallen 

off- 

8. It is useful, at this stage, to narrate the facilities available, 
from time to time, for the instruction of candidates for the M.A. 
examination or of such of them as might desire to have the benefit 
of teaching in their special subjects. It is a remarkable fact, first 
discovered while the Indian Universities Bill was before the Council 
in 1903, that no college (except one which is not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Calcutta University at present) had up to that date 
been affiliated to the M.A. standard. The regulations, as already 
stated, did not require that M.A. candidates should have been 
in training after graduation, and few, if any, of the colleges had 
the stafi necessary for adequate instruction in the whole of the 
M.A. course in one or more subjects. The college professors gave 
such assistance as they could to their graduate students, but 
devoted themselves principally to ^undergraduate work. Occa- 
sionally, a college sent up candidates to the M.A. examination in 
a particular subject, so long as there was on the staff one or more 
professors' able and willing to help graduate students in that 
subject ; this is well illustrated by the history of the Dacca 
College, the Krishnagar College, the General Assembly’s Institution 
and the Duff College. Even in the Presidency College, the M.A. 
classes were not held systematically, and while during the 
principalship of Mr. Charles Henry Tawney the M.A. class in 
English was regularly held, the classes in other subjects were often 
merely nominal ; intending candidates helped themselves as best as • 
they could with the books in the library. Here it may be added 
in passing that the lists in the University Calendar are some- 
times misleading ; the' mere fact that the name of a particular 
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college is affixed to tliat of a successful M.A. candidate does not 
necessarily indicate that lie has received a full training in that 
college after graduating as a B.A. from that institution. This 
was more or less the state of things when in 1907 the question 
of revising the affiliation of the then existing colleges was taken 
up in accordance with the regulations framed under the Indian 
Universities Act. 

9. Section 3 of the Indian Universities Act, which came into force 
on the 1st September 1904, provides as follows : — 

“ The University shall be and shall be deemed to have been incorporated 
for the purpose, among others, of making provision for the instruction of 
students, with power to appoint university professors and lecturers, to hold 
and manage educational endowments, to erect, equip and maintain university 
libraries, laboratories and museums, to make regulations relating to the 
residence and conduct of students, and to do all acts, consistent with the Act 
of Incorporation, which tend to promotion of study and research.” 

Section 1 of Chapter IX of the university regulations, as 
promulgated by the Government of India on the ITth August 
1906, gave effect to the above provision in the followdiig terms 
“ The University shall provide for post-graduate teaching, study 
and research in the Faculties of Arts and Science.” Section 2 of 
the same chapter contemplated the appointment of persons con- 
nected with the affiliated colleges as also of persons not so 
connected as university lecturers for the benefit of M.A. and 
M.Sc. students. Section 3 provided for the remuneration of a uni- 
versity lecturer from university funds ; while Section 8 indicated 
that, in the case of a university lecturer who was a professor of an 
affiliated college, the fees paid by the students for attending the 
course of lectures delivered by him became the property of the 
college to which the lecturer belonged. 

^ 10. As already explained, at the time of the enforcement of : 

the regulations promulgated under the Indian Universities Act, 
there was no coUege affiliated to the standard of the M.A. examina- ; 

tion. The consequence thus was that when, upon the introduo- | 

tion of the new regulations, the affiliation of the then existing , 

, colleges was reduced and Restricted under Chapter XIX, there was . , | 

no college left within the domain of the University which was | 

I’ authorised to teach up to the M.A. or M.Sc. standard. Nor did y 

any of the colleges apply at once for affiliation up to the M.A. , ' . , | 

or M.Sc. standard. Even such institutions as the Presidency ^ , -y I 

CoUege, the General Assembly’s Institution, and the Duff Ooll^f,, , ' j 
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found the demand made upon their resources in reorganising the 
undergraduate classes and reconstituting the staffs for that purpose 
in accordance with the new regulations so heavy that they did not 
find it practicable during the first year to make adequate provision 
for affiliation up to the M. A. and M.Sc. standard in even a single 
Bubicct. In 1907, however, the Duff College obtained affiliation 
in portions of two subjeets, philosophy and mathematics, and in 
1910 this affiliation was taken over by the Scottish Churches College 
formed by tlio amalgamation of the Duff College and the Ceneral 
Assembly’s Institution. In 1908, the Presidency College obtained 
affiliation in history, economics, one branch of English and one 
branch of mathematics. The amount of post-graduate teaching 
which these two colleges could then undertake was, however, com- 
paratively limited, and it became inevitable that the University 
must either appoint as university lecturers such persons as were 
availa1)ie, with a view to conduct M.A. and M.Sc. classes in fra.g- 
ments of subjects, or must leave a large number of students to 
appear as non-collegiate students after the lapse of three years 
from the date of graduation, instead of after two years’ study as 
regular university students. 

11. In these circumstances, the University proceeded, on the 
10th September 1908, to recommend to the Government of India 
ihe appointment of two university lecturers, namely Mr. W. C. 
Wordsworth and Dr. E. P. Harrison, both of them at the time pro- 
fessors of the Presidency College. They remained university 
lecturers for the two sessions 1908-09 and 1909-10. In 1909, the 
University recommended to the Government of India for appoint- 
ment as university lecturers 18 gentlemen, of whom 15 were to 
lecture in Calcutta and 3 in Dacca. Shortly afterwards, the 
University recommended the appointment of one gentleman as 
university lectimer to deliver lectures in Kajshahi. From an 
analysis of the names of the university lecturers appointed under 
this scheme from its initiation in. 1908 up to the middle of 1917, 
when the new post-graduate system came into force, it appears 
that university lecturers had been appointed to deliver lectures at 
Calcutta, Dacca, Rajshahi and Patna ; but the majority of appoint- 
ments were made for the delivery of lectures at Calcutta. 

12. The systemj, in its earlier stages, was entirely inadequate 
to meet the needs of the students who sought instruction in M.A. 
and M.Sc. recourses. The gentlemen appointed were as a rule con- 
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neeted mth one or otter of the Calcntta colleges and conld deliver 
lectures only in a more or less casual manner after tteir under- 
graduate work tad been finisted for tte day, in tteir respective 
colleges. It is not a matter for surprise that tte students who 
attended these lectures were dissatisfied, as the hours were 
inconvenient and the lectures delivered were not sufiicient in point 
of number to cover any appreciable portion of the courses. Mean- 
while, the classes in pure mathematics at the Scottish jChurches 
College disappeared in 1912 on account of the death of Mr. G. S. De. 
But even in the classes maintained in the Scottish Churches 
College and in the Presidency College the affiliation of which was 
extended from time to time so as to include successively physics, 
chemistry, philosophy, and, quite recently, botany and physiology? 
accommodation could be found only for a relatively small number 
of students, and in cases of competition for admission, preference 
was naturally given' to graduates of the respective colleges. The 
position thus was that while the number of young men anxious to 
have help in their M.A, and M.Sc. studies continued to increase 
very steadily (as will be clear from the figures given below), the 
colleges were unable to cope with the demand. . 

Ko,ml>er of 

Year. ^ 

in' i he \ ti}\ er- 

'sity’ei asses. 


1908-00 











10 

1900 - 1.0 











60 

1910-11 











. ■ 115 ' ■ 

1 . 9114.2 











■' 200 ■ ■ 

19124 . 3 ^ 











375 

■ . 1913-14 ' 

, ' ' • «• ... 










1,066 

. 1914-15 











1.119 

. 1015 - 16 , 











993 

1016-17 











1,172 


13. This sudden increase in 1913-14 in the number of students 
who were anxious to obtain assistance in the pursuit of their 
M.A. studies was attributed by the Government of India Post- 
Graduate Committee^ to two causes: — 

(f) The new courses for the M.A. examination were so exten- 
sive as to render adequate assistance necessary, if 
a candidate wished to have a reasonable prospect of 
success at the examination. 


» Para, 
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m If a candidate appeared as a private student, he _liad 
to wait for three instead of two years after graduation. 
Besides these two circumstances, other causes a so were 

silently^ p ^ Syndicate undertook a systematic^smyey of 

au t ILk 0 „l 4 s. defined the ecope f 

every instance, and required them to strengthen their stafl sub 

stantiaUy in all the suhieots they undertook to 

In 1908-09, the Syndicate made a si^ar su J 
recognised schools, and prescribed a mnimum 
number and qualiications of the teachers to be employed. The 
of the lotion thus taken by the Syndicate was create a 
tege and steady demand for quahfied graduate teach™ and 

lecturers; for the University required that college Iwtureisshodd 

invariably hold the M.A. degree, while m the case of head luastei- 
ships of schools, preference was naturally given to M.A. gra ua .es 

wh 8116^61 tli6y were . J « 

Finally, in 1909-10, it was decided to extend the period o- 
law study from two to three years after graduation in arts or 
science ; this rendered it comparatively easy for graduates to 
undertake M.A. and B.L. studies simultaneously. _ 

14. The following table contains a detailed analysis, subject by 
Hubiect, and year by year, showing the number of students m 
the different subjects taken u p 

Subjects. lS08-09|l909-lojl910-ll'l91M2 1912-13|ini3.14jl9U-15 191S-1G 1916-17 


Englisb ^ . 
Bconoinics 
Pbiloaopliy 
History . 
Sanskrit » 

Persian 

Arabic 

Pali 

Comp. Philology 
Botany 

Pure Mathematics 


Total . 19 60 U5 | j j j 

A glance at the table will show that_ English and pure mathe- 
matics have steadily maintaine d their popularity. Next follow 

^ The te^mporaiy M during the jmt 1015-16 in the number of students in the univer- 
nk.«.c!PK WS.R bossiblv duo to the increase of the tuition fee from Es. 6 to Es. 7 a month. 
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Mstory and philosophy, very close together ; then comes economics 
rather a long way behind. The number in Sanskrit, though small, 
has been fairly steady. None of the other languages, Persian} 
Arabic and Pali, has been much of a favourite. 

The following table gives the number of candidates at the M.A: 
and M.So. examinations since 1910: — 



Degree. 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

M.A. 

. 

. • 

• 

141 

204 

276 

406 

523 

691 

655 

742 

720 

M,Se. 

• 

• 

• 

1 14 : 

j, 35 

56 

81 1 

94 ' 

127 

! 

' 165 

151 

184 



Total 


1 , 

1 155 1 

1 ! 

1 

239 

1 

332 

487 

617 

i 

718 1 

1 i 

^ 820 

893; 

904 


It may be observed that many of these candidates were ‘ non- 
collegiate students,’ that is, persons who had not received the 
prescribed training for the full period of two years in an aflfiliated 
college or under university lecturers. It would be a mistake to 
assume, however, that all the non-collegiate students had received 
no training at all, for many of them are persons who had attended 
some of the courses of lectures. It may also be noted that a large 
proportion of the candidates for the M.Sc. examination take up 
mathematics in which no laboratory training is required. 

15. It is manifest, however, from an examination of the figures 
that the systematic teaching of the M.A. course to such large 
classes of students could not possibly be satisfactorily managed 
without the employment of some whole-time men at least, who 
would make this the object of their special study and thought. 
But here a practical difficulty arose. A capable and experienced 
scholar, if he was required to devote himself mainly, if not exclu- 
sively, to M.A. teaching in the University, looked for some security 
in his tenure of office, as might indeed have been expected. Under 
the university regulations, as they stood then, a university lecturer 
could be appointed only for a term of two years, and it w’’as not 
possible to secure the services of competent senior men who naturally 
declined to take the risk of being cast adrift at the end of two years- 
It was consequently found necessary to appoint assistant professors, 
as contemplated by Section 3 of Chapter TX of the Regulations, 
who could be appointed for such periods as the Senate might in 
each individual case determine. The following table contains an 
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the uumher of M.A. and M.Sc. teachers in Calcntta, 
Aose in the Presidency College and the Scottish Churche.s 


Number of 
assistani 
professors. 


Number of 
iiiiiversity 
lecturers. 


1908 - 09 

^22 ... '22 ' 

1909 - 10 . . • • • • • • 

21 ' ' ... 

1910 - 11 

■ , 26 ... . 26 

1911 - 12 

M ■ ■ ■ . ■ '^4: , 



' 46 3 48 

1913 - 14 

30 14 44 

1914 - 15 . 

28 . ■ 18 ' 46 

1916-16 

21 25 40 

■ I9i6-n""v. • j 1 

16. With the growth of the system just outlined, it was also 
found necessary to employ university professors to supervise the 
work done by the lecturers in their respective departments. Ihe 
professors who have done so are named below - 
ilinto Professws of Economics — 

Mr, Manohar Lai. 

Mr. C. J. Hamilton. 

George 7 Professor of PUlosofhy— 

Dr. Brajendranath Seal. 

Hardinge Professor of 3IatJiematics— 

Dr. W. H. Young. 

Carmichael Professor of A.nciC7it Indian History and Cultwe 
Dr. George Thibaut. 

Professors of English — 

Dr. Henry Stephen. 

: Mr. Robert Knox, 

Professor of Oomparatine Philology — 

Dr. Otto Strauss. 

17. The entire agency fox M.A. teaching in the University from 
1908-17 may consequently be outlined as follows : — 

(ti) University Professors— whole-time officers of the Univer- 
sity appointed for stated ternig. 
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(6) University Assistant Professors — -whole-time officers of the 
University appointed for stated terms. 

(c) University Lecturers : — 

(i) Some whole-time officers appointed for two years, as 
in the subjects of the Vedas and Paii. 

{ii} Some part time officers, generally professors in local 
colleges, appointed and reappointed for terms 
of two years. 

18. It may here be observed that in some subjects for which 
instruction was provided in the University, no arrangement existed 
in any affiliated institution. These subjects were pure mathemat- 
ics, comparative philology, Pali, Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit. 

It is also worthy of mention that even in the case of subjects for 
which provision was made in one or other of the affiliated colleges, 
the University arranged for the teaching of alternative branches 
or groups which no coUege, with its limited resources, was in a 
position to undertake. 

19. There is one special feature about Sanskrit to which atten- 
tion should be drawn. The Sanskrit College, the resources of 
which were umreservedly placed at the disposal of the University, 
could not obtain affiliation by reason of three circumstances : — 

(?’) Satisfactory arrangements could not be made for instruc- 
tion in the Vedas, which forms a compulsory subject 
for the examination. 

{0} No provision was made for instruction in comparative 
philology which also is a compulsory subject for the 
M.A. examination in Sanskrit, 

(Hi) The services could not be secured of a sufficient number 
of scholars who had studied the different branches of 
Sanskrit learning in the light of the researches of western 

The University met the situation by including in its staff, 
(1) a professor of Vedas, (2) a lecturer on comparative philology, 
and (3) M.A’s of the University, two of whom undertook to 
lecture to M.A. students in addition to their work in their respec- 
V>'tiye:h6ileges.\ ■ : : : V?' ^ 

20. The result which followed from this system was a most 
regrettable feeling of distrust and jealousy between the University 
and some of its colleges. The ^ authorities of the CollegeSi 
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tliougli realising the need for the university classes, _ distrusted 
their eflaciency owing to their large size and felt suspicious that 
the University wished to crush ultimately their higher classes out 
of existence. The professors in charge of the umversity classes 
were not slow to reciprocate the feeling and felt suspicious that 
the authorities of the colleges desired to have a monopoly of higher 
teaching so as to be able to restrict its field. That the feeling of 
rivalry was to some extent inevitable, is clear from an examination 
of the numbers of students in the two affiliated colleges as compared 
with the numbers in the university classes already given. V\e 
take the figures for 1916. 


Subject. 


fresideney CoEege — 
Euglisb . . 

History . • 

Economics 

Philosophy . 

Mathematics . 

Physics . 

Chemistry 

Geology . 

Physiology 

Botany . 


^Scottish Churches College- 
Philosophy 

University classes — . 


Total 


Fifth year 
class. ^ 

Sixth year 
class. 

Total. 

42 

34 

76 

IS 

20 

38 

36 

27 

63 

11 

15 

26 

20 

34 

54 

IB 

IS 

■■ 

7 

7 

14 

2 

2 

4 

5 

3 

8 

6 

*1 

■'.,■•7 

166 

161 

326 

18 

6 

23 

•• 


1,172“ 


21. It is obvious that neither of the individual colleges nor even 
a group of colleges working in co-operation could have provided 
for the needs of more than 1,500 graduates. There is thus no 

^ The class is so called as students join it after the lapse of four years from date of 
tnatriculatioii. 

* The details of distribution of the subjects are set out in para. 14 abote. 
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escape from the position that the appointment of a full time univer- 
sity staff was essential, particularly in arts, for, without it, the 
number of private students receiving no instruction and subject 
to no control whatever would have reached at least a thousand, 
with disastrous consequences to themselves and to the cause of 
higher education. In science, the position was somewhat different ; 
the number of students receiving instruction was not intrinsically 
unmanageable ; but the accommodation available in the Presidency 
College laboratories was inadequate to meet the demands in some 
subjects, and in the event of competition between a pass graduate 
from the Presidency College and an honours graduate from 
another college, preference was sometimes given to the former — a 
coui'se which, however justifiable from the narrow college point 
of view, could not but cause dissatisfaction to the student 
excluded. 

22. A closer scrutiny of the facts strengthens the view that 
it was incumbent on the .University to intervene and meet the 
demand for instruction in M.A. and M.Sc. courses which the 
colleges were to a large extent unable to satisfy. No affiliated 
college could, under existing conditions, venture upon the instruc- 
tion of over one thousand students in the different branches of 
study included in the curriculum for the M.A. examination ; indeed, 
when in 1915 the University enquired of the colleges whether 
they were prepared to apply for affiliation to the M.A. or M.Sc. 
standard in one or more subjects, not a single institution responded. 
If we take at random the numbers of graduates who obtained 
the B.A. or B.Sc. degree in 1915 from some of the leading colleges 
in Calcutta and from one of the leading mufassal colleges in Western 
Bengal, we find that they disclose the following figures 
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23. Now, let us examine tlie full significance of tliese figups 
taken along with tfiose previously given, wkicL. show tliat, during 
the last half a century, on an average, 40 per cent, of those 
that take the B.A. or B.Sc. degree seek to obtain the_ M.A. 
degree. If it be conceded that those graduates of the Presidency 
College who seek to proceed to the degree of^ M.A. should be 
allowed, if they so desired, to continue their studies in their 
college, a question obviously arises, in regard to the students 
of the other colleges which, except the Scottish Churches, have 
no affiliation up to the standard of the M.A. examination. ^ e 
Presidency College could not possibly claim as of right to pro\ ic e, 
and, even if it advanced the claim, it had not the means to provide, 
for the efficient instruction of all graduates from all the other 
colleges in the University. But even if the college could seeure 
the means, those students from the other colleges could not force 
themselves upon an institution ivhich, for the sake of efficiency, 

must have a manageable size. _ _ . p 

24. The truth is that though there was within the domain of 
the University a large number of colleges authorised to teach up 
to the B.A. and B.Sc. standards, there were but two institutions 
qualified to teach in some branches alone up to the standard of 
the M.A. and M.Sc. degrees. Consequently, with a steady increase 
in the number of B.A. and B.Sc. graduates, it became increas" 
ingly difficult and ultimately impracticable for these two colleges 
to meet eliectively the needs of the situation. The University 
thus could not Justifiably decline to discharge the obligation 
imposed on it by the Indian Universities Act, 1904, and by the 
regulations framed thereunder. Apart from this, we cannot over- 
look the fact that scholars quahfied to undertake M.A. teaching 
are by no means abundant, and, even if they were, there would 
be a needless loss of energy, due to superfluous duplication of work, 
if the different colleges were to behave like watertight compart- 
ments, each a university in miniature, each to attempt full M.A. 
teaching in one and the same subject for small groups of their own 
students, when by the combination of all the teachers, a really 
competent teaching staff could easily be evolved. Thus, it became 
fairly obvious that some reorganisation of the arrangements for 
post-graduate teaching in Calcutta munt be undertaken, and the 
position grew acute when both the University and the Presidency. 
College repeatedly made insistent demands, the one upon the 
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GoTerniiient of India, the other upon the Government of Bengal, 
for funds for the promotion of higher teaching. Under these 
circumstances, the Government of India, with the concurrence of 
the Government of Bengal, decided on the 20th October 1916 to 
have the whole matter investigated by a committee. 


question of post-graduate studies in the Umversity and its con- 
stituent colleges was described in the followung terms:— 

“ Tlic Committee should review the existing facilities in the University 
of Calcutta for instruction beyond the bachelorship degrees and should make 

expenditure and available resources for such 
The Committee should be asked to 
ferred to it with special reference to the quality of the 

Commission, 


suggestions whereby the existing 
teaching may be put to the best use, 
examine the pomts ref ' ’ 

teaching given, the recommendations made by the Universitie, 
the economic employment of the resources of the University and the colleges 
in men and money, including the grants now given by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the remuneration of the teachers and fees paid by the students, the 
relation of the University as a teaching body to its affiliated colleges, and to the 
maintenance of suitable relation between teachers and the students in the 
University. The Committee should frame its recommendations merely with 
a view to the best expenditure of existmg funds and it should understand 
that fiu'ther grants for post-graduate education cannot be expected in the near 
futme.” 

20. The uiianmioua report of this Committee (Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, ak. Horiieli, Dr. Hayden, Dr. Seal, Dr. Howells, Dr. 
Eay, air. Hamilton, air. Wordswoi-tb and ak. Anderson) was 
presented on tbe 12tb December 1916. Tbe Government of India, 
after examination of tbe report, forwarded it to tbe University for 
consideration, with tbe intimation that if tbe Senate accepted a 
sebeme corresponding substantially to that put forward by tbe 
Committee, tbe Government of India with tbe concurrence of tbe 
Government of Bengal w-ould not raise any objection thereto. 
Tbe matter was elaborately discussed by tbe Senate at four sittings, 
and, ultimately, regulations drafted on tbe lines of tbe report by a 
sub-committee were adopted with slight modifications. These 
regulations received tbe sanction of tbe Governor-General in Council 
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27. The regulations distinguish between post-graduate teaching 

in Calcutta and outside Calcutta. In Calcutta, post-graduate 
teaching can be conducted only in the name, and under the control, 
oi the University ; in other words, on the date the new regulations 
came into force, the affiliation of the Presidency College and the 
Scottish Churches College in certain subjects for the M, A. and 
M.Sc. examinations lapsed. For the organisation of post-graduate 
teaching in Calcutta, the regulations create two new authorities, 
the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts and the Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in Science. 

28. The regulations further provide that the stafi for post- 
graduate teaching in Calcutta shall consist of four classes of teachers, 
namely, {a) teachers appointed and paid by the University, (6) 
teachers whose services have been, on the application of the Univer- 
sity, lent from time to time by the local or Imperial Government 
or by a private institution and who, during the time they work 
under the University, are university officers, (c) teachers in colleges 
whose attainments specially qualify them for post-graduate instruc- 
tion and who undertake, at the request of the University, and for 
a remuneration decided on by it, to deliver a course of lectures on 
selected topics ; and (ef) persons engaged in other than educational 
work who undertake, at the request of the University, and for a 
remuneration decided on by it, to deal with special subjects in 
which they are authorities. In order to smooth the transforma- 
tion of the old system into the now, the regulations expressly 
provide that, for the purpose of the constitution of the first Council, 
all persons who on the date of commencement of the regulations 
were engaged, either under the University or in an affiliated college 
in Calcutta, in post-graduate work in arts or science, were to be 
deemed university teachers duly appointed in conformity with the 
new regulations. 

29. The regulations next prescribe that the Council of Post- 
Graduate Teaching in Arts shall be composed (o) of all persons 
appointed teachers for post-graduate instruction in arts, ex-officio, 
(6) of foiur members annually appointed by the Senate, (c) of 
two members annually appointed by the Faculty of Arts, and 
(d) of heads of all colleges in Calcutta affiliated to the B.A. 
standard. There is a similar provision for the Council of Post- 
Graduate Teaching in Science which defines the constitution of 
the Council as follows : — (a) all perosns appointed teachers for 
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post-graduate instruction in scienccj ex-officio, {b) four members 
annually appointed by the Senate, (c) two members annually 
appointed by the Faculty of Science, and (d) heads of all colleges 
in Calcutta affidiated up to the B.Sc. standard. The Councils 
are authorised to elect their respective presidents. 

30. Each Council is provided with an executive committee, 
a wholetime salaried secretary, and Boards of Higher Studies. 
The Executive Committee of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching 
in Alts is constituted as follows :—(<*) two rejiresentatives of each 
of the following branches of study, (i) English, (ii) Sanskrit and 
Pali, {Hi} Arabic, Persian, Hebrew and Syriac, {iv) mental and 
moral philosophy and experimental psychology, (v) history, 
political economy and political philosophy, (w) pure mathematics ; 
the representatives of each subject or group of subjects are elected 
by the staff in the subject or subjects concerned from amongst 
themselves, subject to the proviso that no member of the staff, 
except a university professor, is eligible for election to the executive 
committee unless he is a graduate of at least seven years’ standing ; 
(6) two members selected by the Senate from its nominees on the 
Council; (c) one member selected by the Faculty of Arts from 
its nominees on the CouncU. The President of the Council is ex- 
ofjicio President of the Executive Committee. There is a parallel 
provision for an executive committee of the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Science. 

31. The Board of Higher Studies in each subject or group of 
subjects consists of (a) teachers of that subject or the group of 
subjects, who are members ex-officio, (6) 3 persons selected by the 
Council from amongst its members, and (c) not more than 2 members 
co-opted by the above mentioned persons from amongst those 
engaged in post-graduate teaching in the subject concerned in 
places outside Calcutta. Each Board of Highesr Studies annually 
elects its own chairman, subject to the proviso that no person, 
except a university professor, is eligible for election as chairman 
of a Board unless he is a graduate of at least seven years’ standing. 
The duty of the Chairman of each Board is to supervise generally 
the teaching arrangements in that department and to ensure com- 
pliance with the resolutions of the Board, the Executive Committee 
and the Council in that behalf. 

32. The Council is vested with authority, subject to the ultimate 
control of the Senate, (the order of the Senate to be communicated 
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by the Syndicate), to deal with all questions relating to tbe 
organisation and management of post-graduate teaching in arts in 
Calcutta. 

33. Tbe Isecutive Committee receives and considers reports 
from tbe Boards of Higher Studies as to tbe progress made in 
tbeb respective subjects and tbe results of tbe examinations, and 
exercises sucb supervision and gives sucb direction as may Ire 
necessary to ensure regularity of work and maintenance of dis- 
cipline among the students. 

34. Tbe Board of Higher Studies in each subject is authorised 
to initiate proposals regarding (a) courses of study, (6) text-books 
or recommended books, (c) standard and conduct of examinations, 
(d) appointment of tbe teaching staff and tbe salaries attached 
thereto, (e) teaching requirements from year to year and prepara- 
tion of tbe time-table, (/) distribution of work among tbe members 
of tbe staff in that department, (g) appointment of examiners, and 
Qi) sucb other matters as may from time to time be specified by 
tbe Council with tbe apj^roval of tbe Senate. 

35. Proceedings of tbe Boards of Higher Studies are subject 
to confirmation by tbe Executive Committee. Proceedings of tbe 
executive committee are subject to confirmation by tbe Council 
concerned. Proceedings of the Coimcil are then transmitted through 
tbe Syndicate to the Senate for confirmation. 

36. Tbe estimates of expenditure in each of tbe departments 
are prepared in tbe following manner : — Each Board of Higher 
Studies, not less than six months before tbe termination of tbe 
academic session, formulates tbe requuements of its special depart- 
ment during tbe ensuing session together with an estimate of tbe 
probable financial cost. Tbe University Board of Accounts, on 
tbe basis of sucb estimates and in consultation with tbe Chairmen 
of tbe several Boards of Higher Studies, prepares a consolidated 
statement which is placed for scrutiny before tbe Executive Com- 
mittee who reports thereupon td tbe Council. Tbe budget estimate, 
as amended and adopted by tbe Council, together with tbe 
comments, if any, made thereupon by tbe University Board of 
Accounts, is laid before tbe Syndicate, who transmit it to tbe 
Senate, with sucb remarks as may be considered necessary, for 
final orders. Tbe sum allotted for a particular department can 
be spent by tbe Executive Committee only on tbe recommendation 
of the Board of Higher Studies in that department. 
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37. As regards the coiidnct of eia, raiilations, the regnlations 
provide that the Board of Examiners in each subject shall consist 
of internal examiners and external examiners. The internal 
examiners in any subject are such members of the Board of Higher 
Studies in that subject as have been appointed university teachers. 
The external examiners are appointed by hie executive committee 
on the recommendation of the Board of Higher Studies concerned. 

38. All appointments to the teaching staff, remunerated out 
of funds supplied by the Government of India, require the pre- 
vious sanction of that Government. The names of all other 
persons appointed or reappointed university teachers are notified 
to the Government of India -within one wesok from the date of the 
decision of the Senate. If -within six weeks from the receipt of 
such notification, the Government of India intimate to the Univer- 
sity that a specified appointnaent i.s olije<cfcionable on other than 
academic grounds, such decision takes eSect and the appoint- 
ment stands cancelled. 

39. There is a general section wfcich authorises the Senate, 
on the recommendations of the Councils, to frame rules from time 
to time to facilitate the management of post-graduate studies in 
Calcutta. These rules contemplate («) a definition of the duties 
of the President of a council, (S) the appointment of a vice-presi- 
dent of a council and specification of hisd-iities when so appointed, 
(c) the appointment of a teacher as princ ipal, (d) the attachment 
of a university teacher to an affiliated college in Calcutta and 
participation by him in the work of instmction of under-graduate 
students, -with the concurrence of the University, the college, and 
the teacher concerned, {e) the assignmenit of students to teachers 
and a definition of their relations, (/) a. defcermination of the condi- 
tions of residence of post-graduate students, {g) the attachment 
of post-graduate students to affiliated colleges, {h) the recognition 
of the association of a student -with an affiliated college, and (i) 
provision fox joint meetings of Councils., Executive Committees 
and Boards of Higher Studies. 

40. Finally, the regulations provide that, from the date of 
their commencement, a fund shall he constituted for the promo- 
tion of post-graduate studies to be called tiae post-graduate teaching 
fund. To such fund are to he annually credited, (a) grants from 
Gover n ment and benefactions made specifically for this purpose 
by donors, (6) fees paid by students in ffihe post-graduate classes. 




Calcutta post-graduate teacMng may be conducted eittier by means 

of affiUated coUeges or by university lecturers or by both. But 
no person can be appointed a university lecturer m a place outside 
Calcutta till bis name and qualifications bave been considered by 
the Board of Higher Studies in his special subject. Two such 
centres of post-graduate teaching exist in places outside Galcutta. 
In Dacca the Dacca College is affiliated up to the M.A. standard 
in English. The Principal of the Jagannath College has also been 
appointed a university lecturer in that subject. In physics, 
chemistry, history, economics and philosophy individual members 
of the staff of. the Dacca College have been appointed university 
lecturers, but they are able to cover only limited portions of each 
subject In Gauhati the Cotton College is affiliated up to the M.A. 
standard in English. The number of students both in Dacca and 
Gauhati is very limited and many of the graduates from the colleges 
in Eastern and Northern Bengal pursue coiu-ses of post-graduate 
studies in Calcutta; such of the graduates however from these 
colleges as receive a stipend from Government are obliged to join 
either the Dacca College or the Colton College. 

42. This system as we have stated was sanctioned by the 
Government of India on the 26th of June 1917. The machinery 
was rapidly constituted, and the system came into working operatior 
from the beginning of September 1917. 

43. The essence of the system is that all students who desire 
to obtain instruction in the M.A. orM.Sc. courses in Galcutta must 
for this purpose be registered in the Senate House as university 
students. A student may attach himself to the college from whicl 
he graduated, or, where this is not feasible, to some other eollegf 
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under proper conditions. Every student whose name has been thus 
registered in the University, whether through a college or directly, 
receives instruction from the university lecturers who are drawn, 
as we have already stated, from four classes. 

44. The total number of students in the post-graduate classes 
in Calcutta, under the new arrangements, during the session 1917- 
1918 was 1,500, classified as follows : — 

Arts. Science. ' 

Fif til year class , . , .■ ... 779 97 

, Sixtli. year class . - . 538 86 

45. The follomiig table shows the number of students attached 
to different colleges : — 

Arls. 

.. Fifth year ' clasS: — 

Presidency College ■. . . . . 95 

.Scottish Clmrches College . ' . . ' . 19 

St. Pauhs College . . ■ . ■ . ■ . ■* . 5, ■ 

Sanskrit College , . . . , . ,, 3 

Science- 

, , Presiflencv College « ■ . . . . ' ■ «, '59 


Total 


Sixth year class— 

Presklency College .■ 
Scottish Gliiirches College 


Science- 


Preside.n.CY Cblleg-e 


Consequently the total number of students not attached to 
a college is 096 in the fifth year class and 548 in the sixtli year class, 
that' 1,24:3 in; the aggregate. The Mlowing ■■ statement: ;shows 
:the,con.ditio,ns' of '.Tesidence.: of .-the -.students . ' . . ' 


Sixth year 
class. 


'Eesiclettce. 


Hostels ...... 

Attached messes .... 

UBattachecl messes 
PareBts . • , 

Belated Giiardlass 

Unrelated Giiardiaiis . * , • 

Married and hViog with their f ami lies. 


Totab 
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46. The following tables show the number of students in the 
different subjects : — 



Subject. 



Pifth year 
class (Arts). 

Sixth year 
ciuRB (Arts’). 

English 

. o 

0 


300 

203 

Pure Mathematics. 



• 

133 

131 

Philosophy 


« . 

• 

98 

86 

History 

. . * 



123 

SO 

Economics 

. ■ . 

« ^ 


85 

86 

Experimental Psychology 

. 

9 0 


6 

0 

Sanskrit 

...... 



26 ' 

13 

Pali .... 


« » 


' 3 

1 ■' '■ 

Persian , . . • 

. . , - ■ . 

. 


1 

1" 

Arabic ...» 




4 

2 



Total 

• 

?78 

61 S 


Subject. 

Fifth year 
class 
(Science). 

Sixth year 
class 

(Science). 

Applied Mathematics 


* *. 


30 

35 

Physics 

• 



27 

33 

Chemistry 


.. . . 

* 

20 

13 

Botany 

.V -i* * -ta 

" • 

• 

6 

5 

Geology # 

■ . .# . w* . , \ * 


• 

6 

2 

Physiology • 


• ,, V 

• 

3- 

5 



Total 

• 

91 

93 


47. The names of the university teachers for the session 1918- 
19 in the various subjects will be found in two statements^ which 
also show the names of the gentlemen who are connected with 
various colleges in Calcutta. 

48. The financial basis of these arrangements may be briefly 
described. During the session 1917-18, a sum of Es. 3,50,360 
was budgetted for expenditure on the arts side. Out of this 

1 Printed the voliipae^of appendices tof^this report, . 
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amount, the Government of India contributed Rs. 51,000, namely, 
Rs. 36,000 for the maintenance of the three chairs on economics, 
mathematics and philosophy, and Rs. 15,000 for university lec- 
turers. Rs. 1,10,400 was expected to be realised as tuition fees 
from students, and the balance Rs. 1,88,960 was to come out of 
the current income of the University, whereof the chief sources 
are examination fees and sale of publications. On the science 
side, a sum of Rs. 3,95,151 was budgettedfor expenditure, including 
the equipment and maintenance of the laboratories. Out of this 
amount, the Government of India contributed Rs. 12,000 for the 
upkeep of the Palit laboratory, the Sk Tarak Nath Palit endow- 
ment contributed Rs. 87,795, and the Sk Rash Behary Ghose 
endowment contributed Rs. 71,200. Rs. 20,160 was expected to 
be realised as tuition fees from students and thebalance Rs. 2,03,994 
would come out of the current income of the University. 


49. We have given 'above a full analysis of the new arrange- 
ments for post-graduate teaching, which constitute probably the 
most fundamental change made in the university regulations in 
recent years. The introduction of the new system has caused 
grave misgivings amongst experienced educationists, as is manifest 
from a perusal of the protracted debates in the Senate and from 
an examination of the opinions expressed by men like Mr. H. R. 
James, lately Principal of the Presidency College, Mr. C. W. Peake, 
for many years Professor of Physios in the Presidency College, 

Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, formerly Professor in the Presidency College 
and now Principal of the Krishnagar College, the Rev. W. E. S. 
Holland, Principal of St. Paul’s College, and the Rev. Dr. W. S. 
Urquhart, recently officiating Principal and now Professor of 
Philosophy in the Scottish Churches College. 

60. Mr. H. II. James in a memorandum on the subject of 
post-graduate teaching says — 

“ under Calcutta University, the academic life must be lived mainly in . 
the colleges. That has been so from the first and it is likely to be so mainly 
in the future. Some ' of the colleges are at a great distance from Calcutta. 

In Calcutta, some of the colleges are so large as to form of themselves units 
of academic life as large as is convenient. A thousand students may associate 
together in a common life, hut hardly eight thousand. For the continuance 
and development of college life it is expedient to strengthen the individuality " j 
cf the?-' college. „ 
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Tf till's Is OTanted it follows that to cut oS the colleges from any diope 
• . 1 tif df S; CO ledate body their own advanced (that is, M.A. and 

« Smi ^Mvalgeously theii chaBcea of aeveloWB^ 
to'take away M.A. and M.Sc. students from colleges that have th ^ 
t Leaving aside for the moment a l questions d 

r pollAfps Vcan speak with assnianoe of Presidency College. To a ve 
other and M.Sc. affiliation of Presidency College 

^'^n“'hAVo affect the life of the institution as a collegiate and academic oc} 
i I* B ap«* mtk tee be^BS. 

OT« the life of the college for > P«i»? »' 7*“* '”“e'S“w.Bfto Lei- 
1 , + T Ain ■n-rffino' about. The University may decree tms in]Uiy w 

Ta^pv College and Government— it is a Government college— may acquiesce 
? Tbi; S M I em boBBd at least to point ont. ivhat is so cleat to me 
Si if this is done, the college will be seriously injured both in pres age anc 
in its usefulness as a place of education. i 

Mr. C. W. Peake writes in the same strain 

“ The chaimes in the regulations introduced recently on the strength of 
lb a renort of the Committee appointed to consider arrangements for post- 
^aduate teaching in the University of Calcutta represented ^ 
nvAT the existin'^ state of things hut were marred by one fatal and y 
nunpcessary defect. The advance consists in the arrangements made for ■ 

™ AaTco operi^^^ of thq University and the colleges in lecture work and 
CTcnerallv in improved organisation of the boards of studies and other inachineij 
Tfti SS exe-nTteioBS aed etBdy. Th. defect eoBB* .n the e W 
nation of the college itseff as a factor in post-graduate 
that each student should be directly associated with a 
purposes, laboratory, library and general supervision ^ f The 

vATsitv College of Science of course as a college for this purpose. i 
connexion of 'the student with his college should be formaUy J 

ibp college should be generally responsible for the welfare of tbe stnaeni; 
teile l«e coUlge. ^The etadent of come. shoBU to bi the 
corporate liie of the college. 

We kave not overlooked these criticisms which were indeed 
anticipated* by the Post-Graduate Committee, and we trust that 
the new synthesis between the University and the colleges which 
we shall recommend in a later chapter will furnish a happy solution 
of the difficulties mention^' by these experienced educationists. 

51. Another obvious difficulty was presented by the position 
of the mufassal colleges. 

The stafi of the Dacca College in their memorandum on the 
subject emphasise the disadvantage at which that college has been 
placed under the new scheme 

“ Before the operation of the new regulations for post-graduate teaching 
in Calcutta, university lectmers of the college were ex-offxiio examiner^, and 

* GeperaJ Menwwanda, page 226, ' 

‘ ibid,, pa§e ^7, 
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they thus had a share in determining the character and standard of the exam- 
inations. The effect of these regulations has been to exclude them from all 
bodies which control courses of studies and examinations, and thus to compel 
them to accept the decisions of the Calcutta members without being able 
to urge their own opinions. There are — 

(ffi) no representatives from Dacca on the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts or Science ; 

(6) no representatives from Dacca on either of the executive committees 
of the councils; and 

(c) only two co-opted^ members on the boards of higher studies. Further, 
as co-opted members, they are not internal examiners, since internal 
examiners in any subject are such members of the board of higher 
studies as have been appointed teachers under section 


Our scheme which includes the establishment of a university at 
Dacca will afford a satisfactory solution of a difficult situation. 

62. It is not necessary for our purpose to analyse the discussions 
which took place in the Senate while the report of the Government 
of India Committee was under consideration. It is sufficient to 
state that considerable anxiety as to the probable effect of the 
scheme upon the development of higher education in the colleges 
was felt by an influential minority and the opinion was freely 
expressed that the ultimate result might be to weaken the 
influence and authority of some of the best colleges ■within the 
jurisdiction of the University. We shall not speculate about the 
possibilities of the new scheme, as we propose an entire recon- 
stitution of the University -u^hich, we trust, will lead to a 
harmonious co-operation of the University and its colleges and 
■will minimise the chances of undue domination by either over the 
other, a domination which would inevitably lead to unhappy 
friction detrimental to the best interests of their students. There 
is how’-ever an important lesson to be drawn from the study of 
the debates in the Senate, namely that, here as elsewhere, the 
difficulties in the way of the introduction of schemes of reform 
of a radical character are immense. This is emphasised by an 
incident which took place when arrangements for the actual 
commencement of work under the scheme were brought before 
the Senate for sanction. At that stage an endeavour was made to 
re-open the entire controversy and a proposal was brought forward 



fill extent of their desires auu -- ^ 

exposition had 

ckoumsteEce J Tlhow tte ot su 

even i£ these doubts bad not been wholly lemoved 
arrangements were unanimously accepted, it is wort. 
Mr W. C. ’Wordsworth^ states that though some m 

Presidency College sto® Jeel that 
so great os it might advantageously be, others ttonl 
scheme. When the proposals for the reconstitution 
+lie cnTre.nt session 1918-16 were brough up 


63 It is not fair, we think, to pass a definitive opinion on tJie 
neiits and demerits of a sebeme which had been in opeiation for 
only a few weeks when our investigations commenced, But it 
lould be useful to examine the possibilities of the syste^ o 
discover its advantages and disadvantages, which may help us to 

determine the most suitable constitution for a teaching universry 

in Calcutta. , 

64. The reasons for the apprehension expressed hy the 

experienced educationists who have been distrustful of the new 
system may be traced to two entirely different points o view. In 
the first place, there are some who are deeply attached to tlie 
ideal of an affiliated college as an _ institution which should 

provide for each of its students all the instxuctioii w ic wou c ^ 

f +>,o efiifliAR nf his choice. Critics 
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of this type are likely to regard with suspicion, if not with 
positive disfavour, schenaes of co-operation between college 
teachers and university teachers on an extensive scale. In the 
second place, there are others who, though not w-edded to the 
affiliating system, as best suited for an Indian university, yet 
maintain that a scheme which may permanently weaken the 
colleges, is full of danger to the realisation of the best educa- 
tional aims and ideals. It is useful to bear in mind this funda- 
mental difference in weighing the criticisms w^hich have been 
advanced against the new system of post-graduate studies. 

55. The foremost characteristic of the new arrangements, 
which gives them a decided advantage over the old system, is 
unquestionably the full and frank recognition of the elementary 
principle that the organisation and development of university 
studies must be entrusted in the main to the best teachers avail- 
able. It is no exaggeration to say that under the sy, stem which 
was in operation till 1917, in respect of M.A. and M.Sc. studies, 
and which is in force even now” as regards undergraduate studies, 
teachers as such had no controlling voice in the direction of 
academic affairs. We do not overlook the fact that, under the 
Indian Universities Act, a prescribed proportion of the ordinary 
fellows appointed by the Chancellor and elected by the Faculties 
must be teachers by profession ; but it is a remarkable fact that 
in the Faculties and in the Boards of Studies, where the most 
important academic work is initiated, namely, the framing of the 
courses, the determination of the standards and the recommenda- 
tion of the text-books, no teacher finds a place as such. The 
extent of this deficiency is realised fully upon a scrutiny of the 
composition of the Boards of Studies as they existed at the time 
when the new post-graduate scheme was introduced. Outof twelve 
members of the Boards of Studies in English, only three took 
part in M.A. instruction, two of them as university lecturers and 
one as a professor in Presidency College. Out of nine members 
who constituted the Board of Studies in Sanskrit, only two had 
any share in post-graduate teaching ; in Arabic and Persian, not 
one of the eight members was associated with post-graduate 
teaching ; in history, three out of twelve members were connected ; 
with M.A. teaching. It is not necessary to elaborate the point ■ 
farther. The state of things we have described was the inevitable 
result of a system, which, for reasons we need not discuss, limited ' ; A 
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tie size of tie Senate to 100 members and wiioi practically made 
it impossible for any person to be a member of a Faculty or of a 
Board of Studies unless ie was first appointed a member of tie 
Senate. We cannot too strongly empiasise tiis aspect of tie 
matter, namely, tiat not only were tie Boards constituted to a 
large extent of men witiout teaciing experience, but a consider- 
able proportion of tie teaciers engaged in post-graduate work 
eitier in tie University or in its afliliated colleges were excluded, 
witi tie result tiat tiey were dfiorded no opportunity to express 
tieir views officially upon questions of fundamental importance 
relating to tie subjects entrusted to tieir care. Tie post-graduate 
system, for tie first time ift tie iistory of tie University, recognised 
and gave effect to tie principle tiat tiese teaciers were entitled 
as of rigit to be associated in tie management of tie teaciing 
arrangements. 

56. Tie practical effect of tiis ciange ias been manifest even 
during tie few mentis tiat tie system has been in operation. 
Tie courses wiici were framed by tie Government of India in 
1906, have, in several subjects, been modified in important partic- 
ulars. Tie syllabuses in subjects like Pali and comparative 
philology have been entirely recast. In English and in compara- 
tive philology, a new plan ias been introduced, which enables 
deserving candidates to substitute a piece of research work for tie 
written examination in some of tie subjects under carefully pre- 
scribed conditions. In iistory, a new curriculum ias been drawn 
up in ancient Indian history and culture ; tiis course is varied 
and extensive, and prima facie would form'an admirable subject 
for study and investigation in an Indian university. As regards 
tie method of training, important departures from tie old system 
have been adopted. The number of lectures previously delivered 
in tie university classes has been reduced in many subjects, and 
each student is now required periodically to compose essays on 
prescribed topics wiici are announced by tie teaciers witi hints 
as to suitable courses of study. The essays are then corrected ; 
and tie teacher finally meets tie students in small groups and dis- 
cusses with them matters wiici arise on tie written exercise. Tie 
lists of text books recommended have also undergone radical 
changes. It is tins manifest tiat, during tie brief period tiat the 
system has been in operation, tie teachers have made tieir presence 
felt. But, although we recognise the value of tiis advantage, 
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we think that there are elements of weakness in the present 
system. For instance, it practically places most of the teachers 
on the same level and fixes no limit to the size either of a Board of 
Higher Studies or of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching. 
Some of the classes are also unwieldy in size, and more accommo- 
dation is urgently needed to enable the teachers and students to 
work in that intimate personal association in small groups which is 
essential for the success of the system. 

57. The next striking feature of the new system is the recog- 
nition of the principle of co-operation in the organisation of post- 
graduate instruction in Calcutta. As aheady indicated, the regula- 
tions contemplate the constitution of the entire staff of post-graduate 
teachers from four different sources ; one of these is the body of 
teachers in affiliated colleges, whose attainments specially qualify 
them for post-graduate instruction and who undertake, at the 
rec|uest of the University and for a remuneration decided on by 
it, to deliver a course of lectures on selected topics. The principle 
on which the entire post-graduate scheme is based is thus the 
exact antithesis of a deep-rooted idea which has hitherto 
prevailed in educational circles in India, that each college ought 
to provide for each of its students the entire instruction which 
he needs in the pursuit of ail the ordinary subjects of study. 
Bhoni this point of view, theauthorities of a college would deem it 
derogatory to their dignity if one of the students of the institu- 
tion considered it profitable to take a course of lectures. in another 
college or in the University in preference to a course furnished by his 
college. Much of the opposition to the post-graduate scheme is 
traceable, we think, to the dominance of this ideal. It is clear 
that the post-graduate scheme gives valuable recognition to what, 
for reasons fully explained elsewhere in this report, must be deemed 
the fundamental principle, namely, that each student, no matter 
to what college he is attached, is entitled to have the advantage 
of the most helpful teaching given in the best educational institu- 
tions of this city. The advantages of this system of co-operation 
are manifest. If post-gi*aduate instruction is conducted jointly 
by all the teachers whose services are available for the purpose, 
every student, irrespective of the college to which he belongs, gets 
the full benefit of the labour's of every recognised teacher in his 
subject, with the limitation imposed by space and time-table. 
This secures variety of treatment from the point of view, of > 
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the students, and, at the same time, enables the teachers to 
specialise in difierent departments, and to concentrate their atten- 
tion upon special aspects of their subject. An arrangement of this 
description further tends to minimise the weakness which presents 
itself when a member of the stafi of a self-containod college aban- 
dons his connexion with the work for one or other reason. To 
take a concrete illustration. If there are four colleges in Calcutta, 
each undertaking to give the entire course of instruction in history 
for the benefit of M.A. students, each constitutes a close corpora- 
tion by itself, maintaining a complete staff of say two teachers 
for the pui'pose ; in the event of a vacancy on the staff of one of 
the colleges, its efficiency may be reduced at once by a half, if a 
suitable substitute cannot forthwith be found. If, on the other 
hand, the work was entrusted to all the eight available teachers 
jointly, supplemented by those on the university staff, the absence 
of one member from a group so strongly constituted might often 
make no practical difference to the student. In fact, when we 
discard the narrow view that each college must be a self-contained 
institution, the adoption of the principle of co-operation seems an 
almost self-evident advantage. 

58. But although a policy of co-operation and of combined 
organisation, when wisely worked out, may be accepted as a reason- 
able solution of the situation, the apprehension has been expressed 
that the constitution of a combined staff, which includes a large 
number of whole-time salaried lecturers of the University not 
attached to any affiliated college, may tend ultimately to bring 
the University into conflict with its affiliated colleges.^ We do not 
deny that it would be unfortunate if this contingency happened, 
and it was to minimise this danger that the regulations make the 
principal of every Calcutta college affiliated to the standard of a 
degree in arts or science an ex-officio member of the Council 
concerned. The lists of lecturers in the different subjects under 
the new post-graduate scheme show that an appreciable propor- 
tion of the teachers are lecturers in the affiliated colleges. The 
following tabular statement is instructive. The first column gives 
the name of the subject. The figure in the second column gives 
the total number of post-graduate teachers in each subject, while 

^ Reference may be made to the oral evidenoe of the Rev. W, B. S. Holland, General 
Memoranda, page 601. 
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the figure in the third column shows how many of these are lecturers 
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69. Two circimistances, patent to all who have an intimate 
knowledge of the present condition of affiliated colleges in Calcutta, 
may be usefully emphasised at this stage. In the first place, except 
in the case of the Presidency College and in a very much smaller 
degree the Scottish Churches College, the staff of no college was 
ever organised with a view to make any provision for M.A. 
and M.Sc. teaching. In the second place, the staffs of most of the 
Calcutta colleges other than the Presidency College are inadequate 
in point of number to meet the legitimate demands of the teaching 
requirements of the undergraduate^ on their rolfe. Consequently : 








a large supply of post-graduate teacliers could not be expected from 
tbe colleges as at present constituted ; but even if each college could 
supply in abundance teachers of the requisite type for the work 
of post-graduate instruction as a whole, they would obviously be 
far more effective, if they could work in unison rather than in 
rigidly separated compartments. 

60. Another advantage of the post-graduate system, though 
of secondary importance, must not be overlooked. Under the 
university regulations relating to the residence of students, aU 
students reading in an affiliated college with a view to appear at 
a university examination, are bound to comply with the rigid rules 
framed for that purpose. T^he post-graduate students in the univer- 
sity classes, on the other hand, were not bound under the old system 
to comply with any rules of residence, as they vrere technically not 
students of an affiliated college. Under the new system, all post- 
graduate students whether they do, or do not, belong to a college, 
are bound to comply with such residence regulations as may be 
framed by the authorities in that behalf. This has led to the intro- 
duction of a uniform system and has at the same time enabled the 
University to lay down more elastic rules for post-graduate students 
than would be suitable for undergraduates ; for it is plain that 
students, ail of whom are at least in their 21st year, and many older 
by two or three years, do not require the same strict and rigid super- 
vision as immature youths of 16 or 17 who find themselves suddenly 
thrown into the temptations of a great city. 

61. But while the new system has obvious and substantial 
.advantages, we must frankly acknowledge that it labours under 
what may prove in certain circumstances to be grave disadvantages. 
Thus, although under the new system almost entire responsibility 
is, in the initial stages, thrown, and rightly thrown, upon the teachers 
themselves, all their activities in the minutest detail are subject to 
criticism by the Syndicate and to final confirmation by the 
Senate. This renders possible a conflict between the Senate and 
the highest teachers of the University, who are and, under the 
existing constitution, must continue to be, very inadequately 
represented on the ultimate Governing Body. Such a conflict 
would be lamentable, and, if oft repeated, would be disastrous 
in its consequences. This was fully realised by the framers of 
the scheme, but was inevitable as the Indian Universities Act 
of 1904 vests the executive government of the University in the 
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Syndicate and makes the Senate tke nltimate autkority upon all 
questions within the purview of the University. This emphasises the 
need for an entire reconstitution of the University, and affords con- 
vincing proof that a permanently satisfactory solution cannot be 
Reached by engrafting an elaborate scheme for post-graduate studies 
upon a constitution not expressly designed^ for a great teaching 
university. 

62. Then, again, the scheme for post-graduate studies is entirely 
separated from the arrangements for undergraduate teaching. 
The disadvantages of such a complete separation at this stage are 
too manifest to require elaboration. Under the system now in 
force, there are two sets of Boards of Studies, one to deal with 
undergraduate courses, the other with post-graduate courses. 
There are in reality also two sets of Faculties, one set consisting 
of the Faculties of Arts and Science, the other set consisting of the 
Post-Graduate Councils in Arts and Science. If this cleavage 
in the University were to be made permanent, the result might be 
even more disastrous to the cause of education than the sharp divi- 
sion of colleges into self-contained compartments. This element of 
inherent weakness in the scheme appears to have been fully realised 
by the framers themselves ; but there was no escape possible under 
the Act of 1904. The rigidity of the present constitution made 
it impossible, without recourse to legislation, so to reorganise and 
expand the existing Faculties and Boards of Studies as not only to 
ensure the presence of recognised teachers thereon in their own 
right, but also to give them a determining voice in the control of 
higher teaching by the University. This, again, points'to the conclu- 
sion that the true remedy is, as we shall have occasion to suggest, 
not an amendment of the present constitution but a reconstitution 
of the University on an enthely new basis. 

63. Lastly, the apprehension has been expressed that the 
post-graduate system, if it is allowed to develops apart from the 
colleges, may affect their status and prestige and permanently 
imperil their efdciency. Although the new scheme has not yet 
been worked in a manner likely to dead to results so disastrous, 
yet it is undeniable t^t there are elements of risk, and if in course 
of time, the post-graduate teachers are completely or even in a 
large measure dissociated from proper undergraduate work, a 
serious blow may be struck against the development on right lines 
of nniyersity education in this Pr^ideneyi The University, we 
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are convinced, can prosper in Calcutta only as a university of colleges. 
This result can be achieved only by mutual trustful co-operation 
between the University and its colleges ; and a domination of either 
factor over the other would be absolutely destructive of harmonious 
and fruitful conjoint action. Such a unihcation, however, is im- 
possible under the existing constitution. The University is now 
the master of the situation and dominates the colleges instead 
of regarding them as partners in a great national undertaking. 
At the same time, it cannot be overlooked that a partnership is 
possible, only if the partners are worthy of full confidence ; in 
other words, the colleges must be entirely reconstructed, turned 
into places of genuine university work, relieved of the embarrassmg 
task of what is, in a large degree, miscalled undergraduate teachmg 
but is essentially higher school work, strengthened by a realisation 
of true ideals of academic work, and fully equipped to play their 
proper part in a powerful teaching university. This again points 
to the necessity for a new synthesis between the University and 
its colleges preceded by a radical reconstitution ox both the eleme nts. 

64. There is one final point, which, though mentioned last, is 
by no means of the least importance. The new scheme leaves 
untouched the difidcult question of adequate post-graduate ixisbruc- 
tion in places outside Calcutta, for the obvious reason that no 
satisfactory solution was possible without far-reaching changes 
beyond the scope of the Post-Graduate Committee, namely, the 
ultimate foundation of new teaching universities in selected centres 
of intellectual life. We have said enough to indicate that the 
post-graduate scheme, though possessing many admirable featmes 
and furnishing a satisfactory solution of many difficulties, does not 
debar an extensive survey of the entire situation and the evolution 
of a comprehensive scheme of university development and recon- 
struction such as will be outlined in later chapters of this report. 

V. 

65. It is not a matter for surprise that in a purely examining 
university such as Calcutta was under the Act of 1857, no systematic 
facilities for research appear to have been organised by the Univer- 
sity before 1893. In that year, an important alteration was made 
in the rules relating to the award of the studentships which had been 
founded on the basis of the munificent donation of two lakhs of 
rupees made to the University op the 9th February 1866 by Mr, 
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Premchand Roychand of Bombay. The studentships, which were 
of the annual value of Es. 2,000 (subsequently reduced to Rs. 1,400 
on account of reduction of interest on the securities) and were 
tenable for five years, had, up to that time, been awarded on the 
result of an examination in a variety of subjects in arts and science 
and were competed for by the most distinguished graduates in those 
faculties wdthin a prescribed time-limit ; in other words, the student- 
ships were utilised to encourage the acquisition rather than 
the advancement of learning. In 1893, however, the Senate 
decided that the studentships should thenceforth be awarded for 
the promotion of research. The examination was held as usual ; 
but the condition was imposed on the successful candidate that 
he must, at the end of the second year, produce evidence that he had 
been engaged on original investigation j and as the studentship 
was awa° ded for a term of five years, such reports were required 
to be submitted annually till the expiry of the term. Under this 
system, several important papers were published by the holders 
of the studentships and some of these are contained in the series 
published by the University Press and known as ' University 
Studies’. In 1908, a further change of a fundamental character 
was introduced. The studentships were no longer to be awarded 
for a term of five years, but two studentships were to be awarded 
annually, one in literary subjects, the other in scientific subjects, 
each tenable for three years, and, as before, of the annual value 
of Rs. 1,400. The examination on the basis of w-hich the 
studentships had hitherto been awarded was at the same time 
abolished. It was ruled that every candidate (who must have 
passed the examination for the degree of master or doctor in 
any Faculty) should submit an application, stating his academical 
distinctions, the subject in which he had specialised, the research 
or investigation he had made in the selected subject or in any 
allied branch of knowledge, and the subject in which he intended, 
if elected to a studentship, to carry on special investigation 
or research. Every candidate was further required to produce 
a thesis dealing, with the subject in which he had carried on or 
intended- to carry on research. The applications in the literary 
subjects and in the scientific subjects are, under the rules, referred 
to two special Boards, and on the report of each Board of Examiners, 

■ the Syndicate makes the award. The successful candidate is then 
require! to submit, at the end of each year of his studentship, 
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a report on tlie work or investigation upon wHch ke lias been 
engaged, and tbe studentship is continued, only if the report is 
adjudged satisfactory by experts. On the other hand, if it is proved 
to the satisfaction of the Syndicate that a student has undertaken 
no research or investigation or has abandoned or has otherwise 
acted in contravention of the terms upon which the studentship 
was granted, the Syndicate may at any time suspend the payment 
of the stipend. This system has now been in force for ten years, 
and a good many original papers have been published by successive 
students in literary or scientific periodicals or in the series of 
‘ University Studies.’ 

66. Between 1893 when the first alteration in the rules for the 
award of the Premohand studentship was made and 1908 when 
the rules assumed their present form, two important endowments 
were created for the promotion of original research. In 1901, Mr. 
William Griffith, Barrister at Law, left the University a bequest of 
Rs. 26,000, to be applied for such purpose as the University might 
determine. The University decided to institute an annual prize, 
to be called ^ The Griffith Prize,’ for the encouragement of 
advanced study in science and letters, to be open to all persons 
who had at any time been admitted to the degree of bachelor 
in any Faculty in the University. It was further decided to award 
the prize in science and letters in alternate years. Candidates 
for the prize f«are required to submit an essay or a record of 
research work in some department of science or of letters, as the 
case may be, and each candidate has to send his essay or record 
of work under a distinguishing motto, his name not to be disclosed 
but contained in a sealed envelope with the motto outside. Since 
1902, the prize has been awarded to many competitors, although 
there have been some years when the examiners were obliged to 
pronounce that no candidate had shown sufficient merit to entitle 
him to the prize. ^The prizes have been awarded for original work 
on a variety of topics, literary and scientific, which include such 
widely diversified subjects as reciprocation, double refraction, 
binary stars, parasites, catalysis, Emerson, work and wages, 
mediaeval school of Indian logic, surgical instruments of the 
Hindus, science of medicine in the Atharva Veda, philosophy of 
Patanjali and early European writers in Bengal. Many of these 
essays have been published, either by the authors themselves or 
by the Universify. 
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67. In 1903, llr. Raj Naxayan Mitra, Barristei at Law, created 
an endowment for tlie promotion of original research in Indian eco- 
nomics ; but though there have been numerous competitors, the prize 

appearsto havebeenawarded only twiceduxingthe last fifteenyears. 

68. In 1908, when the jubilee of the University was celebrated, 
the Senate decided to set aparta sum of Rs. 30,000 to establish what 
is called the Jubilee Research Prize Fund. Out of the income 
of the fund, two prizes may be awarded every year, each prize 
to consist of a gold medal of the value of Rs. 150 and a sum of 
Rs. 350 in cash. The prizes are awarded, one for research in 
scientific subjects and the other for research in arts subjects. The 
subjects for the prizes are annually prescribed by the Syndicate, 
on the recommendation of the members of the Senate. The prize 
has been successfully competed for thrice during the last ten 
years. ^ It will be noticed that there is a fundamental distinction 
between the terms for the award of the Griffith Memorial Prize and 
the Jubilee Research Prize, namely, for the former, the candidate 
is allowed to choose his own subject, for the latter, the candidate 
has to submit a thesis on a subject prescribed by the University. 
Apparently, the subjects which have been prescribed for the 
Jubilee Research Prize have not attracted capable competitors. 

09. In the same year, Mr. Sarat Kumar Lahiri placed at the 
disposal of the University the copyright of his publication known 
as ‘ Selected Poems ’ for the creation of a fund for the maintenance 
of a research fellowship in the history of the Bengali language 
and literature. The ffist appointment to the fellowship was not 
made till 1913, by which date a sufficient sum had accumulated 
to the credit of the fund to render possible the election of a Fellow. 

The holder of the fellowship, Mr. Dines Chandra Sen, the author 
of well-known works on the history of the Bengali language and 
literature, is required to devote himself to the investigation of the 
history of the Bengali language and literature and to deliver 
annually a course of not less than twelve public lectures embodying 
the results of his investigation. Further mention will be made of 
the subject of these lectures in the next chapter. 

^ ’The subjects for investigatiou were— . /'/; ' 

{*) Origin md Mstory of tbe Bengali alpiiabets 

(ii) Comparative philology of the Bengali dialects ; . . 

, ^ ' {ni} A statistical enqinij into the state of vision of .'Indian students in Calcutta, 

' ,, . ' especially with ref ©renee to the prevalence of myopia at different iiges' and 

. . ‘ lny€#igat!on of the factors supposed to Inin^oe the progress of myopia, i;;.. . r 



70. In 1912, Maharajali Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy of 
Kasimbazar gave the Uniyeisity Rs. 20,000 for the promotion of 
research in Indian mathematics and astronomy by the publication 
of texts and translation of unpublished works on those subjects. 
A scheme was drawn up by the late Dr. Thibaut to give effect 
to the wishes of the founder ; but his death has caused a temporary 
interruption in the work of publication. 

71. In 1912, the late Sir Tarak Nath Palit established research 
studentships in connexion with the chairs founded by him and these 
are awarded only to distinguished graduates in physics and chemis- 
try. Sir Tarak Nath Palit also created an endowment for the award 
of scholarships to advanced students in science to enable them to 
carry on research or investigation abroad, that is to say, out of India. 
The continuance of the war, however, has made it impossible for 
the University to make awards out of this fund. In 1913, Sir 
Rash Behary Ghose established research scholarships in connexion 
with the chairs founded by him, and these also are awarded to 
distinguished graduates in applied mathematics, physics, chemistry 
and botany. Important papers have been published by some 
of the research students under the Palit and the Ghose Trusts. We 
shall revert to this matter in the concluding section of this chapter. 

72. Here it may be mentioned that in 1906, when the new 
regulations were made, the University instituted the degrees of 
doctor of philosophy and doctor of science to encourage research 
among its distinguished graduates. These degrees are obtainable 
only by research. The regulations provide that the thesis of the 
successful candidate for either of these degrees must be published 
by the University and several such theses are included in the series 
of university studies already mentioned. 

73. It is worthy of note that in 1912 Mr. Onauthnath Deb 
created an endowment for the annual award of two gold medals 
open for competition to aU lady graduates of the University. One 
of these is awarded for the best essay written in Bengali by a lady 
graduate on a historical or biographical subject, while the other 
is awarded for the>best poem in Bengali by a lady graduate on a 
prescribed subject. , There have not been very many competitors 
for these medals and they appear to have been awarded only once, 
in 1912. 

74. It may be convenient to mention here very briefly the 
endowments held by the University for the' promotion of research in 
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the professional Faculties of Medicine and Law. In 1889, the 
committee appointed t© raise a suitable memorial to Dr. Coates, 
formerly Principal of the Calcutta Medical College, created a n endow- 
ment for the award of a prize for original research in medicine. The 
successful candidate is reqxrired to devote himself to the mvesti- 
gation of tlie propcities of a selected medicinal drug. It is 
somewhat disappointing to find that the prize has been awarded 
only three times during the last quarter of a century, and that 
nearly a dozen years elap.sed before it attracted a single conxpetitor. 
In 1900, the committee appointed to raise a suitalxle memmial to 
Maharaja Bir Lachmeswar Singh of Durbhangha created an endow- 
ment for the award of a scholarship for the promotion of original 
research in medicine. This prize has been awarded only tvdce 
since its foundation. 

75. When we turn to the Faculty of Law, we find that in 1902 
Mr. Jogendra Chandra Chose created an endowment for the award 
of a research prize in comparative Indian law. This prize appears 
to have been awarded only twice since its foundation. In 1911 
Mr. Onauthnath Deb, whose name we have already mentioned 
in another connexion, created an endovunent for the institution of 
an annual prize to be awarded for the promotion of research in 
law. There have been frequent competitors for this prize, but 
it has been awarded only thrice. In 1916, the Sal ehjee brothers 
founded an endowment for the promotion of study and reseaich 
in Muhammadan law by the publication of texts and translations. 
A scheme has been drawn up, but no publications have yet been 
issued, further reference will be made to these endowments in 
Chapter XXIL 

70. We have now described the growth and the present condi- 
tion of the facilities for research within the domain of the Univer- 
sity itself. But it is useful to outline in this connexion the condi- 
tions of award of the research scholarships instituted by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1900 for the encouragement of original research. 
Each scholarship is of the value of Es. 100 a month and is tenable 
for a period of three years. Ordinarily, two scholarships are 
awarded annually to those students who propose to carry on 
original research in scientific subjects including such branches 
as natural and physical science, chemistry, mathematics, and 
one ^holarsliip is awarded for research in literary subjects including , 
such branches as languages, comparative philolo^, epigraphy, geo- i 



77. We shall conclude this chapter with a brief 
establishment of the University College of Science. 
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graphy, philosophy, history, archeeolog}^ and ^f^”P°^\Yhefd^ o^f 
Ldid te is required to submit his application, tough 
institution in which he read last, to the Director oU Public 
Instruction, and to produce evidence that he 

mination for the degree of master or doctor in .cmtiny 

three years prior to the date of his application. Upon a ^cto y 

of all the applications, with the aid of everts, the Dnectoi 
decides upon the names of the successfol 

are considered to be under the direct ^^^^trol of the D rectoi o 
Public Instruction in aU matters relating to then 
pline. Although these scholarships have now been instituted foi 
18 vears very few of the scholars have published any record of 

original research or investigation. On the other 

have, during the term of their scholarship or immediately after tl^e 

expiry of their term, taken to a non-educational professional caiee 

or to Government service. One of the niles for the award of the 

scholarship is to the following efiect The 

method of publication of any of the original 

graduate scholars will be decided on from time to tmie by Do. ein 

Lnt, and no research scholar, while holding the scholarship, w U 

have the right of publishing the results of his research, professed y 
as the work of a Government research scholar, ivithout the sanction 
of the Government.” A rule of this description is obviously desir- 
able to prevent the publication of immature pieces of research work 
or investigation ; but apparently it has been read by the researc i 
scholars themselves as an indication that they are not 
to publish anv work at all. These scholarships, we understand, 

• are awarded by the Government without any reference to the 
university authorities. Co-ordination is manifestly desirable in 
this sphere, and when the University is reconstituted, these scholar- 
ships should be awarded by some organisation in the Univer- 
sity precisely in the same manner as the research iinzes, medals, 
and studentships awarded out of university funds or endowments. 
This organisation should replace the Syndicate and may litting y 
Af saIioIrts of liisli RCRclciitiic stRiiding* 
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June and 8th October 1912, Sir Taraknath Palit executed two 
trust deeds in iavour of the University of Calcutta, whereby he 
made over to the University money and land of the aggregate value 
of Rs. 15 lakhs for the promotion and diffusion of scientific and 
technical education in Bengal and the cultivation and advancement 
of science, pure and applied, amongst his countrymen. For this 
purpose he directed the establishment of university professorships 
of science, as a first step towards the foundation of a University 
College of Science and Technology. The first trust requires the 
immediate creation of two professorships or chairs, one of chemistry, 
the other of physics. The founder stated that, as his object was 
the promotion and diffusion of scientific and technical education 
and the cultivation and advancement of science, pure and applied, 
amongst his countrymen by, and through, indigenous agency, 
the chairs must always be filled by Indians, that is, persons born 
of Indian parents as contradistinguished from persons who are 
called statutory natives of India. He further directed that the 
profe,ssors elect might be required to receive special training abroad 
before they entered upon the discharge of the duties of their offices. 
He also directed that if the income of the endowed properties 
should exceed the amount required to meet the expenses for the 
maintenance and upkeep of the chairs, the surplus of the income 
might be applied to the payment of scholarships or stij»ends to such 
advanced students for the degrees of master of science or doctor 
of science as might receive training or carry on research under 
the Palit professors. Under the second trust, the income was 
to be applied in aid of and for the better carrying out of the trusts 
mentioned in the first deed. There Avas a further direction that 
a sum of one lakh of rupees was to be set apart and invested so as 
to constitute a fund for the award of scholarships for advanced 
students in science to enable them to carry on research and investi- 
gation abroad, that is, outside India. The management of the 
trusts was vested in a governing body consisting of the Vice- 
Chancellor as ex-officio President, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bengal, the Deans of the Faculties of Science and Engineering, 
four members of the University nominated by the Senate, two of 
whom at least must be representatives of Calcutta colleges under 
Indian management, affiliated in science, four nominees of the 
founder, and two representatives of the professorial staff to he 
elqeted by th^m annually from amongst themselves. The University 
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accepted the trusts and undertook to provide from its own funds 
suitable lecture rooms, libraries, museums, laboratories, Avorkshops 
and other facilities for teaching and research and to spend a sum (d 
not less than 21 lakhs of rupees towards the construction n 
permanent and substantial structures and theii pj.o})ti. .ui< 
adequate equipment as laboratories on the premises known a.'! 
Parsi Bagan (92 Upper Circular Road). 

78. The two trusts of Sir Taraknath Palit were followed !)y 
a gift of Rs. 10 lakhs by Sir Rash Behary Chose on the 8th August 
1913 for the promotion of scientific and technical education and foi‘ 
the cultivation and advancement of science, pme and applied, 
amongst his countrjrmen by, and through, indigenoiis agency. The 
founder directed the establishment of a chair in each of lour 
subjects, viz., applied mathematics, physics, chemistry and f>olany 
with special reference to agriculture. As in the case of the Paht 
chairs, the Chose chairs may be held only by Indians who may be 
required to receive special training during a period of not less than 
one year and not more than two years under specialists in Eurupts 
America, Japan or any other place outside India, so as to enable 
them to receive a thorough theoretical and practical training m 
their special subjects. To each of the professors are attached 
two research students who receive a stipencl of Rs. 75 a month. 
The management of the Chose trusts is vested in a Board consisting 
of the Vice-Chancellor as President ex-ofcio, the Director of Publus 
Instruction, Bengal, the Deans of the Faculties of Science^ aiul 
Engineering, the professors of applied mathematics, chemistry, 
physics and botany, four representatives of Calcutta colleges 
afl&liated in science and under Indian management and three 
nominees of the founder. The Chose endowment was accepted 
by the Senate subject to the condition that adequate provision 
would be made for laboratories, museums, workshops and 
appliances and all other requisites essential for the due discharge 
of their duties by the professors and for original investigation 
by the professors and the students attached to tlrem. 

79. The duties of the Palit and Chose professors are defined 

as follows ; — . . . . • . 

(a) to carry on original research in their special subjects with 
a view to. extend the bounds of knowledge and to 
improve, by the’ application of their researches, the arts, 
industries, manufactures and agriculture of this country ; 
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(b) to stimulate and guide research, by advanced students 
and generally to assist them in post-graduate work 
so as to foster the growth of real learning amongst 
our young men.^ 

SO. The luiiversity authorities approached the Government of 
India for substantial help to enable them to carry out the purposes 
of these two endowments, but the application was refused. The 
Go\'ernmeat of India however agreed to allow Es. 12,000 annually 
to be spent for the maintenance of the laboratories, out of the 
recurring grant of Es. 65,000 made to the University in 1912. The 
result has-been that the University has been obliged to rely upoh^ 
its unaided resources to fulfil its obligations under the trust deeds. 
These resoui'ces are derived chiefly, if not exclusively, from the 
surplus of examination fees realised from candidates at the various 
examinations. The University has spent in this manner an aggre- 
gate sum of seven lakhs of rupees. The building at 92 Upper 
Circular Eoad forms a fine structure and accommodates the 
physics and chemistry departments. A room has been set apart 
for the use of Dr. Brahmachari who has carried on important 
investigations in bio-chemistry. Two rooms have been assigned 
to experimental psychology. But it is probable that, with the 
growing needs of that department of study, separate accommo- 
dation may have to be provided elsewhere. The original plans, 
we may add, included provision for residential accommodation of 
the university professors, their chief assistants and selected research 
students. There is ample room in the grounds for this purpose. 
But it was decided to hold the scheme in abeyance when it was 
found that the Government of India was not in a positiort to assist 
the University. Within the last year, steps have been taken to 
organise a biological department at 35 Ballygunj Circular Eoad 
which was the residence of the late Sic Taraknath Palit. The 
handsome buildings on that site have been completely renovated 
aird arrangements are in progress for the erection of botanical 
and zoological laboratories in one of the buildings. The other 
building will be occupied by three professors, two of botany and one 


^ Under the terms of the Paiit Trust, the professors are required to arrange for the ade- 
quate instruction of students for the degrees of bachelor of science with honours, master 
of science and doctor of science. The Uniwersity has not, up to the present time, found 
it necessary to arrange for B.Sc. honours instruction, which is undertaken by seweral of 
the affiliated colleges in Oaieutta^ , , ' 
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of zoology. It may be mentioned here that in 1917 the University 
created two new chairs, one for botany and the other for zoology. 
The emoluments of these professors are paid out of the surplus 
of the income of the University. It will be observed that the Uni- 
versity College of Science is still in the process of formation and 
considerable sums will be needed for its development on modern 
lines in such a variety of subjects as applied mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, botany and zoology. The question of the management 
of the institution has already engaged the attention of the uni- 
versity authorities, because the University College of Science, 
though dependent to a large extent upon the income of the Palit 
and Chose endowments, is an institution of a more comprehensive 
scope. We set out in an appendix the outlines of the scheme 
recently sanctioned for the governing body of the College of Science.^ 

1 Printed in the volume of appendices to this report, where will also be found a 
description of the^grounds and buildings. 
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Oeiental Studies. 


1. The University of Calcutta, when reconstituted as a powerful 
teaching university and however comprehensive its scope, is not 
likely to be regarded with pride and satisfaction by the people of 
Bengal unless it exhibits a special excellence in the domain of 
oriental learning. In a later chapter, we shall examine the question 
how far and in what manner the activities of the University may 
be developed and enlarged for the promotion of oriental learning. 
In the present chapter, we shall outline the history of the progress 
of oriental learning in this Presidency in the past so as to justify 
our ultimate recommendations in this department. It will be 
convenient to arrange the materials available in two broad 
divisions: first, Sanskritio and other non-Islamic studies, 
and, secondly, Islamic studies. There are points of contact 
between the two divisions, but we shall endeavour to make the 
statements self-contained as far as practicable without undue 
repetition. This mode of treatment is necessary, for whereas 
the problem of the encouragement of Sanskrit learning, whether 
pursued on indigenous or western lines, has to be approached 
chiefly from the point of view of scholarship, the problem of Islamic 
studies includes that of the madrassahs which is vitally connected 
with the general educational advancement of the Muslim com- 
munity. This aspect of the madrassah problem cannot be justly 
ignored, and it would be plainly unwise to sacrifice a full 
historical review of the subject for the sake of apparent uniformity 
of treatment. * 


{A) Otdline of the history of Sanskrit studies, ^1792-1828. 

2. After the civil administration of the country had passed 
into the hands of the East India Company and British courts had 
been instituted throughout the province, it was found essential 
to attach a maulvi to the court of every English judge, who was 
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presumably ignorant of the people, tlioir manners and tlie spirit 
of tbe laws wliicb bad been so long administered to tliem under tbe 
rule of tbe Nawab, It was also found equally necessary to secure 
tbe services of a pandit wbo might assist tbe judge with bis explana- 
tions on questions of Hindu law. Tbe time bad not yet arrived 
wben authoritative treatises on Hindu and Muslim law were to be 
made accessible in an English garb. Tbe maulvi and the pandit 
were thus in a manner indispensable, but competent scholars, 
prepared to accept service, were by no means abundant. To 
supply this want, and partly also to reconcile Musalmans to British 
rule, Warren Hastings established m 1781 tbe Calcutta Madrassab 
for tbe education of their children in Arabic and Persian. Some 
years later, in 1791, a Sanskrit college was founded in Benares, 
(which was at tbe time included in tbe Presidency of Bengal, and 
was then, as now, the great stronghold of Sanskritic learning) by tbe 
British Eesident, Jonathan Duncan, one of the many noble-minded 
Englishmen A^ho had at heart the true welfare of the pco],)le of 
this country. ‘ The Madrassab at Calcutta had a grant of landed 
]>roperty estimated to produce an annual income of Its. 30,000. 
The Sanslait College at Benares was granted during the first year 
Es. 14,000 for rcciming expenditm-e, but during the second year 
the amount was raised to Rs. 30,000 annually. 

3. The attitude of the Govermnent tovuirds the religion of the 
Hindus and Musalmans was very friendly. It was ordained that 
the students in the two institutions should receive instruction in 
the Avay prescribed in their sacred books, and it is significant 
that in the case of the Sanslerit College a rule Avas adopted that 
the teachers must all be Brahmms, except the professor of the 
science of medicine AYho might be a Vaidya. The doctrine of 
religious neutrality bad not yet been formulated ; and the Govern- 
ment not ouly did not interfere in the least degree Avith the religions 
institutions and customs of the people, but cncomaged them. 
The East India Company ayus, indeed, supposM to be the guardian 
of the temples and derived a large income from the imposition of a 
tax called the pilgrims’ tax. It was not tili the time of Lord 

•'Auckland that this was regarded as an unsuitable tax for a 
British Government to levy ; it was abolished in 1840. 

4. At the time of the foundation of the Sanskrit College at Benares 
for the promotion of Sanskritic learning which was in fact identical 
with Brahminic learning, there existed in all parts of the province 
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' a considerable number of piivate institutions where indigenous 
learning was assiduously cultivated, principally by scbolars of renown 
who were too ortliodox to approacli non-Hindu rulers for patronage. 
During the times of disorder and trouble which preceded the assump- 
tion of administrative authority by the East India Company, 
these institutions had already begun to languish through the 
lack of adequate support from the public and the State. This 
was vividly realised by the British administrators, as is amply 
indicated by a minute recorded on the 6th March 1811 by Lord 
Minto, ' then Governor-General, and the members of his CounciL 
The minute bears the signature of the eminent orientalist, Henry 
Thomas Colebrooke, and is of abiding interest and special value. 
The following extract, which probably suggested the provision of 
Section 43 of Chapter 155 of Statute 53, George III (1813), will 
be read with interest :— 

It is a common remark that science and literature are in a progressive 
state of decay among the natives of India. From every inquiry which 
I have been enabled to make on this interesting subject, that remark 
appears to me but too well-founded. The number of the learned is not 
only diminished but the circle of learning even among those who still 
devote themselves to it, appears to be considerably contracted. The abstract 
sciences are abandoned, polite literature neglected, and no branch of learning 
cultivated but what is connected with the peculiar religious doctrines of the 
people. The immediate consequence of this state of things is the disuse, and 
•even actual loss, of many valuable books ; and, it is to be apprehended that, 
rmless Government iiii'crfere with a fostering hand, the revival of letters may 
shuitiy become hopeless from a want of books or of persons capable of explain- 
ing them. The principal cause of the present neglected state of literature in 
India is to be traced to the want .of that encouragement which was formerly 
afforded to it by princes, chieftains and opulent inctividuals under the Native 
Governments. Such encouragement must always operate as a strong 
incentive to study and literary examinations but especially in India, where 
the learned professions have little, if any, other support. The justness of these 
observations might be illustrated by a detailed consideration of the former 
and the present state of science ancl literature, at the three principal seats of 
Hindu learning, namely, Benares, Tirhoot and Nadia. Such a review would 
bring before us the liberal patronage which was formerly bestowed, not only by 
princes and others in power and authority, but also by the zarnindars, on 
persons who had distinguished themselves by the successful cultivation of 
letters at those places. It would equally bring to our view the present neglected 
state of learning at those once-celebrated places, and we should have to remark 
with regret that the cultivation of letters was now confined to the few surviv- 
ing persons who had been patronised by the native princes and others under 
the former Govermnent or to such of the immediate descendants of those 
persons as had imbibed a love of science from their parents. It is seriously to 
be lamented that a nation particularly distingmshed for its love and successful 
cultivation of letters in other parts of the Empire should have failed to extend 
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its fostering care to the literature of the Hindus, and to aid in opening to the 
learned in Europe the repositories of that literature. It is not however the 
credit alone of the national character which is afiected by the present neglected 
state of learning in the East. The ignorance of the natives in the different 
classes of society arising from want of proper education is generally acknow- 
ledged. This defect not only excludes them as individuals from the enjoy- 
ment of all those comforts and benefits which the cultivation of letters is 
naturally calculated to aSord, but operating as it does throughout almost the 
whole mass of the population, tends materially to obstruct the measures adopted 
for their better government. Little doubt can be entertained that the pre- 
valence of the crimes of perjury and forgery frequently noticed in oflioial 
reports is in a great measure ascribable both in the Muhammadans and Hindus 
to want of due instruction in the moral and religious tenets of their respective 
faiths. It has been even suggested, and apparently not without foundation, 
that to this uncultivated state of the minds of the natives is in a great degree 
to be ascribed the prevalence of those crimes which were recently so great a 
scoiu’ge to the country. The latter oft'eneos against the peace and happiness 
of society have indeed for the present been materially checked by the vigilance 
and energy of the police ; but it is probably only by the more general diffusion 
of knowledge among the great body of the people that the seeds of these evils 
can be effectually destroyed.”^ 

The minute then proceeds to recommend measures for the reform 
of the Sanskrit College at Benares and of the Madi’assah at Calcutta 
and for the establishment of two new Sanskrit colleges, one at Nadia 
and the other at Tirhoot, as also of two new madrassahs, one at 
Bhagalpur, the other at Jaunpur. 

5. These recommendations were not carried out, but in 1813, 
Section 43 of Chapter loo of Statute 53, George III, was enacted 
in the following terms ; — 

“ It shall be lawful for the Governor-General in Council to direct that out 
of any surplus which may remain of the rents, revenues and profits arising 
from the said territorial acquisition after defraying the expenses of the military, 
civil and commercial establishments and paying the interest of the debt 
in the manner hereinafter provided, a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees 
in each year shall he set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of 
literature under the encouragement of the learned natives of India and for 
the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories in India, and that any schools, imblic 
lectures or other institutions for the purposes aforesaid, which shall be founded 
at the Presidencies of Fort William, Fort St. George or Bombay or in any 
other parts of the British territories in India in virtue of this Act shall 
be governed by such r^ulations as may from time to time be made by the 
said Governor-General in Council, subject nevertheless to such powers as 
are here invested in the said Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India 
respecting colleges and seihiaaries, provided always that all appointrnents to 
offices in such schools, lecturerships and other institutions shall be made by or 


* See Cliaptrec IV, para. 5 . 
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Jyotisli (astronomy), Ayurveda (medicine). Classes for the teaching 
of English also were started in 1828, but they proved unattractive 
and, after a trial of six years, were abolished in 1835. Such of the 
students of the college as manifested a special desire to acquire a 
knowledge of English received instruction in that subject in the 
Hindu College in the neighbouring building. But in 1844, conse- 
quent upon a change in the educational j)olioy of the Government, 
the English department was re-established. In 1861 — the most 
remarkable date in the long history of the college — the great Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar became principal ; and ■with the name 
of this illustrious scholar and that of his worthy successor. Principal 
Edward Byles Cowell, must be associated many of the improvements 
in the institution which constitute its special points of interest 
even at the present time. The college in its early days was acces- 
sible only to the twice born classes of Hindus ; it was daring the 
principalship of Vidyasagar that the Coxmcil of Education accorded 
sanction, on the 13th December 1854, to the opening of the doors of 
the college to all classes of Hindus of respectable position in society. 
The bifurcation of the institution into the school and the college 
departments likewise dates from the time of Vidyasagar. It was 
also ho who introduced the western method of teaching Sanskrit in 
the school and the college, and composed a series of grammars and 
readers which have been in imiversal use as text-books for nearly 
three quarters of a century and have materially helped to simi^lify and 
popularise the study of Sanskrit throughout the country. Indeed, 
so pre-eminent was the success of the new method that the tdl 
or the oriental department was dwarfed for a time. In 1881, how- 
ever, a fresh stimulus was given to the cultivation of Sanskrit on the 
indigenous orthodox lines, when Pandit Mahesh Chandra Fyaya- 
ratna, then principal of the college, opened what was known as the 
‘ title classes ’, with 26 free stuclents, to serve as a model tdl The 
title classes have since then greatly expanded and their immense 
popularity is attested by the fact that for many years past they 
have attracted students from the remotest corners of India. 
These classes are purely oriental in character and are managed upon 
rigidly orthodox lines. The professors are all boiia jide hereditary 
pandits of the old type, who impart to their pupils the traditional 
interpretations of the sacred books^of Brahminical lore. We have 
mention^ above that an exception was made in the case of 
medicine ; but, as will appear in Chapter XXIII, though, when the 
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In fact, it is only by a combination of the whole-time teachers of 
the University, the lecturers at the Sanskrit College, and some of 
the best Sanskrit teachers in other institutions, that it has been 
found possible to provide an adequate staff to meet the needs of 
the M.A. students. The point to be emphasised, however, is that 
the members of the college staff still continue to exercise, as they 
always did in the past, a strong influence in the organisation 
and promotion of higher Sanskritic studies in the University. 

9. The second department of the institution is recognised by 
the University as a school qualified to present candidates at the 
matriculation examination. This department consists of ten classes 
of which the lower five are conducted on a vernacular basis and the 
upper five on Anglo-Sanskritic lines. But although this department 
forms a recognised school, in so far as Sanskrit is concerned, special 
subjects are taught in addition to the university course. These 
special courses of study have been graduated from the lowest classes 
of the school to the highest in such a way that a regular student 
may obtain a thorough mastery in all important branches of Sanskrit 
learning if he remains attached to the institution from the lowest 
class of the school to the highest class of the college department. 

10. The third department of the college, namely, the oriental 
department, makes provision for instruction in grammar, literatui-e, 
rhetoric, poetics, logic, law, philosophy, Vedas, astronomy. The 
oriental department maintains its unique character by teaching 
a larger variety of subjects than any other institution of the kind 
in Bengal ; it sends forth from year to year a continuous succession 
of scholars to different parts of India to further the spread of Sanskrit 
education and serves as a model to which all the other tdls in Bengal 
aspire to conform. It may be observed here that since the 
new regulations of the University came into force, a change of a 
fundamental character has been introduced in the method of study 
for the higher degree examinations, as instruction is now given 
by Anglo-Sanskrit scholars in conjunction with genuine orthodox 
pandits. We thus have a happy union of the critical researches of 
western scholars with that traditional learning which has never 
found its way fully into text-books in popular use. 

' 11. The paramount necessity for such combination of the 

best scholars of the eastern and western types is realised when we 
examine the character of the course prescribed for the M.A. depee 
examination in Sanskrit. Every candidate is required* to take 
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eight papers at the examination ; fotix of them are identical tor aii. 
They are devoted to the Ptig Veda, the grammar of Panini, the 
principles of comparative philology with a special reference to 
classical and vedic Sanskrit and Prakrit, the philosophy of Sanskrit 
and, finally, the history of Sanskrit literature, including a 
as also a selected department. In respect of the 
each candidate has to choose one out of 
Inch deal respectively vnth the following 
anskrit learning : — 


grammar 
general survey 
remaining four paper 
nine available groups, w 
branches of Si 

(?■) Literature, 

(ti) Vedas, 

(m) Smriti and Mimamsa (law and interpretation), 

(w) Vedanta, 

(v) Sankhya and Yoga, 

(i!i) Nyaya and Vaiseshika, 

{mi) General philosophy, 

{mii) Prakrit, 

(h) Epigraphy with ancient history and geography. 

It is not necessary for onr present purpose to examine in detail 
the syllabus for each of the groirps. It is sufficient to .'ftate that 
the entire range of subjects chosen is marked by elaboration and 
specialisation. The texts and commentaries recommended for 
special study are .such as require for their full understanding 
a knowledge of the ti-aditional interpretation as well as the results 
of modern criticism and research. We refer to this aspect of the 
activity of the University in order to emphasise the importance 
of the preservation and cultivation of the most meritorious pro- 
ducts of Sanskrit learning in the past. It is in the fitne.ss of things 
that in the Department of Oriental Studies in a great Indian uni- 
versity, ample provision shonki be made for the advanced .study 
of the various departments comprehended in Sanskrit learning ; 
and if learning of this character is to be conserved and maintained, 
it is possible to achieve the object only by a combination of the 
best talents amongst the representatives of indigenous learning 
and the most capable exponents of western criticism thereon. 

(C) The SansJerit iols and their reorganisation, 1878-1918. 

12. After this review of what may be called Anglo-Sanskrit 
studies in the Sanskrit College in conjunction with the po.st-graduate 
‘ classes in the University, we resume our narration, of the progress; 
' of Sanskrit learning on strictly orthodox lines, made partly in dhe 
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Sanskrit College and partly in the lots which flourish throughout 
the country. We have stated already that the Sanskrit College 
was originally established as a model institution for tdls of this 
character, and this has continued to be the ideal of its T6l 
Department, During the period antecedent to the establishment 
of public examinations for various purposes by the Briiish 
administrators of the country, the pandits were accustomed to 
confer titles on their pupils, very often without a formal examina- 
tion. Indeed, in early days, the practice of written tests was 
unknown. The examinations took the form of oral debates and 
discussions in assemldies of pandits which frecpiently met in some 
public place. This was the practice prevalent in Nadia, which 
was for many centuries, as it is at the present day, the most 
celebrated place of Sanskrit learning in this Presidency. A 
similar practice was followed also in other centres of Sanskrit 
learning, such as Abkrampur, Bhatpara, Darbhanga and Puri. 
There is no definite information available as to the exact period 
when formal written examinations became usual in these 
places of Sanslcrit learning ; but between 1870 andlSOO, associations 
or sabhas were founded for the conduct of examinations of students 
who had pursued their studies at a lol. The result of the establish- 
ment of a variety of associations, each of which conferred its own 
titles and maintained its own standards, led, however, as might 
easily have been anticipated, to much confusion. 

13. In 1878, on the suggestion of the late Pandit Mahesh Chandra 
Nyayaratna, at that time Principal of the Sanskrit College, the 
Government of Bengal* introduced the system of title examinations 
in Sanskrit. The fascination of titles awarded on the result of public 
examinations was quite as great in the case of orthodox students 
of Sanskrit as of students of western learning in the University, 
and scholars from the remotest parts of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
eagerly sought admission to* the examinations. Various titles, 
such as Nyayaratna, Kavyaratna, Smiitiratna, w^ere awarded to 
the students to indicate their proficiency in different branches of 
Sanskrit learning. In 1884, the old titles were abolished and 
.= a uTiifnrm title was introduced. The successful candidates were 
awarded the title of Tirtha which was subjoined to the subject in 
which they passed, fox instance, Veda Tirtha, Kavya Tirtha. There 
can be no doubt that the introduction of the Government title exam- 
ination gave a great impetus to the advancement of Sanskrit learning. 



As a natural result. Government was pressed from time to time to 
increa.se the grants made to toh, and in 1891, Pandit Mahesh Chandra 
Xya jaratna w'as deputed to make a survey of Sanskrit tols in Bengal. 
The object of the inspection was to ascertain by personal enquiry 
wliich of the tols in the districts visited by him had the highest 
reputation, to report the details of arrangements for instruction 
and residence in the tols, and, on the completion of the investigation, 
to submit recommendations for the encouragement of teachers and 
pupils at these institutions. The survey was careful and compre- 
hensive as is obvious from the report published by the Ctovernment 
of Bengal in 1892.^ 

14. The result of this important enquiry w^as the foundation of 
non-pensionable Allowances to the teachers of selected tSls and the 
institution of rewards in the form of small stipends to be awarded 
annually to teachers and pupils on the re-sults of public examina- 
tions. Directions were also given for the reorganisation of the 
examination system, with the result that three examinations were 
e.stablished, viz., (i) the Adya (or preliminary), (ii) the Madhya 
(or intermediate) and (iu) the Upadhi (or title). These examina- 
tions were at first left to be conducted by recognised associations ; 
but the arrangements did not work well and in 1897 they were placed 
under the control of the principal of the Sanskrit College, who, 
by virtue of the position thus accjuired, thenceforth came to be called 
the Registrar of Sanskrit examinations. The paper -setters and 
examiners were selected by the Principal in his capacity as Registrar, 
and the .same jninted questions were sent for use by the different 
associations. The result of this attempt at uniformity was much 
dissatisfaction, as the eminent pandits w'hose pupils sat for the 
examinations had no voice in the determination of the courses 
or the appointment of examiners. 

15 . On the 9th August 1906, a memorial, signed by many in- 
fluential gentlemen headed by the Maharajah of Darhhanga, was 
presented to the Lieutenant-Governor. The memorialists suggested 
the desirability, in the interests of Sanskrit culture in the country, 
of associating competent persons, official and non-official, as also 
representatives of the principal associations interested in the cause 
of indigenous Sanskrit learning, with the Principal of the Sanskrit 

“ 1 Eeport on the (dla of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesh 
Chandra Hyayaratna, Principal, Sanskrit College (CaJontta, May 1891 ). (Bengal ^oretarjat 

Press,' Calcufcte, 1S92.) • ' ' ■ , 
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College, in tlie work ot traming courses, conauctmg exarmnauons 
and "awarding stipends and sckolarsMps on tkeir results. An 
informal conference of Sanskritists which was thereafter held under 
the presidency of the Director of Public Instruction strongly 
advocated the proposal to constitute an advisory and examination 
board. On the 19th June 1908, the Government of Bengal estab- 
lished such a body which was called the Board of Sanskrit Examin- 
ations. The Board consisted of eleven members, of whom six were 
eminent orthodox pandits, each of them a recognised representative 
of a definite branch of Sanskrit learning. The other five were 
Sanskritists versed in western methods. The establishment of this 
Board gave a great stimulus to the study of Sanskrit in the tMs as 
will be obvious from the following tabular statements : — 

1905-1908. 

Number of candidates during four years before the establishment of the Board. 

* First Second Third 

Year. examin- examin- examin- Total. 

ation. atioii. ation. 


1909-1912. 

Number of candidates during four years after the esiablishmnt of the Board 

TMrd 1 

Total. . 


First <' Second 
examin- ; examin- 
ation. ation. 


examin- 

ation. 


16. In 3913 the Government of Bengal convened a conference 
to determine what steps should be taken for the further encourage- 
ment of Sanskrit learning in the Presidency of Bengal, w’hich 
had been reconstituted with effect from the 1st April 1912. The con- 
ference was asked to deal specially with the following questions : — 

“ (1) "Whether separate organisations should be created for the encourage- 
ment and control of Sanskrit learning at Calcutta and Dacca, or whether 
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z s.iBgle orgaa.isatio.ii its centre in Calcutta should serve .the whole prov- 
. ince. ■ 

(2) Wiiat should be tie constitution and functions of the orgamsation, or 

organisations. . . , ' 

(3) l^hetlier any substantive reforms were required m existing systems' 

for the firaiit of tifcleS; stipends and rewards. 

(4) mat should be .the policy of the Government in regard to the encoiirage- 

nient of t6ls\ . . . . . ^ . 

(5) I'lTietlier a department of Brahminic studies, combined with instruc,-’ 
tioii ill English, .should be established in connexion with the Sanskrit College/^ 

17. The conference which met in Calcutta in February 1913 

made definite recommendations on all the points mentioned. It 
is not necessary for our present purpose to set out these recommenda- 
tions in detail ; but it is interesting to note that the pandits who 
were members of the conference were unanimously of the opinion 
that degrees should be granted in Sanskritic studies on a system 
similar to that proposed for Islamic studies by the Dacca University 
Committee. The pandits from Eastern Bengal and Assam further 
desired that a department of Sanskrit studies should be constituted 
as a portion of the new Dacca University, whilst the pandits of 
Western Bengal and Bihar and Orissa urged its inclusion in the 
University of Calcutta as a branch of the Sanskrit College. The | 

pandits were also emphatically of opinion that there should be only i 

one organisation for the control of Sanskrit studies on orthodox 

lines throughout the province and that such organisation should ; 

be distinct from the University and should contain substantial I 

representation of indigenous learning. They further urged that 
there should be a large deliberative Convocation and a Council to 
be the sole executive authority, the two together to form a corpora- 
tion which might be styled ' The Calcutta Sanslmt Association.* 

18. Although this report was submitted in 1913, no action 
was found possible till a year ago, by reason of the outbreak and 
continuance of the war. On the 21st January 1918, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal issued a resolution on the subject in the local Gazette, 
giving effect to the chief recommendations of the conference. A 
Convocation of 500 pandits w'as to be established, namely, 450 
from Bengal and 50 from Assam. There was to be an Executive 
Council consisting of 20 members, besides the President 'and the 
Secretary. Of the 20 ordinary members. 15 were to be representa- 
tives of orthodox Sanskrit learning, 5 from Calcutta, the Presidency 
and the Burdwan Divisions, 5 from the Dacca, Rajshahi and Chitta,- 

' , .■ H 2 ■ 
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gong Divisions. 3 from Assam, all nominated by Government, 
together vdth two other pandits elected by the Convocation, 
one to represent West Bengal pandits, the other to represent East 
Bengal pandits. The remaining five members of the Council were to 
be scholars trained in western method. The Principal of the Sanskrit 
College was to be ex-officio Secretary and the President was to be 
appointed by the Government of Bengal. The Calcutta Sanskrit 
Association has been thus constituted and is entrusted vdth the 
conduct of examinations, the award of titles and certificates to 
successful students, the distribution of stipends to pupils and 
rewards to teachers on the results of the examinations ; the duty 
has also been imposed on it of advising Government in regard to 
all matters connected with indigenous Sanskrit learning inclusive 
of the distribution of grants-in-aid to Sanskrit tols. 

19. Between 1913 when the conference met and 1918 when the 
Government of Bengal published the resolution last mentioned, 
the territorial jurisdiction of the Board of Sanskrit Examinations 
had been considerably curtailed. On the 23rd February 1914, 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa appointed a committee 
to consider the question of the development, improvement and 
control of the institutions for indigenous Sanskrit studies which 
existed in Bihar and Orissa. Advantage was taken of the report 
of the conference appointed by the Bengal Government in 1913,, 
and on the 19th October 1915 the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
constituted the Bihar and Orissa Sanskrit Association to consist 
of a Convocation and a Council on the plan outlined above. The 
figures for the number of candidates at the Bengal examinations 
for three years before and tlrree years after the formation of the 
Bihar Association are interesting. The sudden decline in 1914 is 
unexplained. 

1913-1915. 

Ntimher of candidates for three years before the constitution of the 



Bihar 

Board, 




Year. , 

First 

examin- 

ation. 

Second 

examin- 

ation. 

Third 

examin- 

ation. 

. Total. 

1913 . 


4,045 

.3,260 

946 

♦ 

8,251 

1914 . 


ZMo 

i 1,902 

694 

6,661 

1915 , 


2,498 

1 2,320 

759 

5,577 
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21. As already stated, there axe three grades of examinatioiis 
leading up to the final title which is conferred on the successful 
candidates. Every candidate is at 6ach stage examined in one 
selected branch of knowledge, and the elaborate nature of each of 
the courses may be realised from a description of their classification.^ 
To take one illustration : logic is regarded as a subject by itself ; 
but, even here, there are six distinct sections, (two of them on 
Jain logic) any one of which may be selected by a candidate. It 
is open to a candidate to present this subject for the preliminary, 
the intermediate and the final examinations. The courses are so 
arranged that by the time the student has reached the end of the 
final stage, he must have acquired a thorough mastery of the funda- 
mental texts and of all the chief conunentaries in existence relating 
to the particular branch. Again, philosophy is recognised as a sub j ect 
by itself ; but here there are four different groups, one of which alone 
may be taken by a candidate at each successive stage of the examina- 
tions. Here also the observation applies that the course, taken 
in its entirety, demands a knowledge not merely of the fundamental 
texts but also of all the cbmmentaries of any repute, some of them 
recondite in the extreme. The philosophy groups thus includes 
in different sections, vedanta, sankhya, mimamsa and a general 
survey of all the systems. When we come to law, we find three dis- 
tinct sections, namely, the ancient law-givers, the modern schools 
of law, and the system peculiar to Orissa. In the case of Veda 
also, there are three distinct groups corresponding to the Kig Veda, 
the Yajur Veda and the Sama Veda. In the cases of purana and 
astronomy, there is only one section in each department. Probably, 
the subject most elaborately treated is the department of grammar, 
where courses are prescribed in ten different sections. We must here 
guard against a possible misconception. From what we have stated, 
the inference may perhaps be drawn that the courses have been so 
framed as to secure depth at the sacrifice of breadth ; but such a 
conclusion would be wholly .erroneous. The actual examination 
is no doubt restricted to a special branch or even a special school or 
section of a branch of knowledge ; but it is impossible for a candidate 

^ As the examinations are held annually, at least one year must elapse before a candi- 
date who has passed one of these examinations in a subject can appear at the next higher 
examination in that subject. But candidates who, have passed the title examination m 
a philosophical subject may be permitted to appear at the second examination and 
at the title examination in a second subject in the course of the same year. There is a 
great disparity of age amongst the candidates at these examinations. 
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to pass any of these examinations, without an adequate knowledge 
of many cognate subjects in which he is not formally examined. 
To take one illustration; it is impossible for a candidate to pass 
in the department of kavya or literature without an adequate 
knowledge of grammar, rhetoric, poetics and some logic ; for the 
commentaries even on poetry are in many places unintelligible to 
a student wholly ignorant of the rules and technical terms of 
Indian logic. Again, a candidate who takes- up a school of law or 
a school of philosophy cannot possibly acquire a thorough mastery 
of the selected subject, unless he has a considerable knowledge of 
grammar, literature and logic, for there is hardly a commentary 
on law or philosophy which can be read even in fragments without 
an adequate knowledge of the subjects mentioned. The truth 
is that, though every student who studies for the title examination 
in a particular subject is ultimately examined only in his selected 
subject, still it is essential for him to acquire knowledge of several 
subsidiary or correlated subjects in which no examination is held. 
The questions in his special subject are, indeed, framed on the express 
assumption that he has a working knowledge of every subject needed to 
acquire a mastery of the special topic selected ; and, above all, he must 
be an expert in Sanskrit composition, as the answers are required 
to be given in Sanskrit. It is interesting to find that a system of 
examinations in Pali also has been instituted since 1915 on the model 
of the title examinations in Sanskrit. Here, again, there are three 
distinct departments of study referring respectively to the Sutta 
pitaka, the Vinaya pitaka and the Abhidhamma pitaka, and, 
as in the case of Sanskrit, while depth of knowledge is tested, the 
assumption is made that the candidate has a general knowdedge 
of subsidiary and cognate topics. It may be stated finally that an 
optional paper in English is set for such candidates as desire to take 
it up for examination. In this paper passages are set for transla- 
tion from vernacular into English and from English into vernacular, 
as also questions on grammar and composition, A small fraction 
of the candidates (about 10 per cent.) take this paper. This is 
probably attributable to the circumstance that no arrangements 
for instruction in English exist in the tols, many of which flourish 
in places in the interior where no instruction in English is available. 
But there are signs of a growing desire for knowledge of English 
amongst the class of candidates who present themselves for the title,; 
examination in Sanskrit. • ' 
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(D) The study of Pali, Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese and Zend. 

22. Besides provision for Sanskrit stixdies in the University 
of Calcutta, it is manifestly desirable that adequate arrangements 
should be made for the cultivation of other Asiatic languages, a 
knowledge of which is indispensable for investigation into the history 
and culture of the country in ancient and mediaeval times. Amongst 
such languages, an important place must plainly be assigned to 
Pali, Tibetan, Chinese and Japanese. The religious books of the 
Buddhists were composed in the Pali language, and there is a vast 
literature in Pali which serves to throw a flood of light upon the con- 
dition of India, religious, social and political, from the sixth century 
before Christ to the twelfth century of the Christian era. Pali as a 
possible subject for examination had found a place for many years 
in the university regulations, but it was not till 1898 that the 
present principal of the Sanskrit College took the M. A. degree in 
that subject with high distinction. It is significant that this exam- 
ination, the first held in the University, had to be condxxcted by 
examiners resident in England and Germany. Since thenThe study 
of Pali up to the standard of the B.A. degree examination has been 
slowly but steadily fostered in several of the afiiliated colleges. 
The University has also directly taken an active part in the arrange- 
ments made to facilitate the spread of a knowledge of Pali amongst 
undergraduates and graduated For several years past, the Univer- 
sity has employed lecturers to impart instruction in Pali to such 
undergraduate students as were anxious to take up the subject, 
but for whom no arrangement could be made by their respective 
colleges. The University has also made arrangements for the in- 
struction of graduate students in Pali. In the early stages, the 
work was undertaken by a Mahratta scholar, and subsequently by 
the principal of the Sanskrit College single-handed, in addition to 
his other heavy duties ; but since the creation of new authorities 
for the organisation of post-graduate studies, a rapid advance has 
been made in this direction. 


23. The first step taken by the Board of Higher Studies in Pali 
was to recast the syllabus for the M.A. examination so as to enable 
students to specialise. Eight papers are now set at this exami- 
nation four of which are identical for all students. The first two 
are devoted to the fundamental scriptures of the Buddhists, the 



^ Joursial of the Asiatic Society^ 1906- Annual Address. 
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third deals with Pali and Prakrita grammar, while the fourth 
covers the history of Buddhism in its various phases. As regards 
the other four papers, candidates are allowed the choice of one out 
of four groups. One of these groups is literary, another philo- 
sophical, the third epigraphical, and the fourth is devoted to 
Mahay ana literature and philosophy. It is obvious that a course 
■of this character, so varied and so extensive, cannot he adequately 
treated without an efficient staff which must include specialists on 
the literary, philosophical, archaeological and socio-religious sides. 
Besides the Principal of the Sanskrit College, the staff now includes 
several graduates of distinction, each of whom has taken a first 
■class in Pali at the M. A. examination and one of whom was the 
first Indian to be admitted to the degree of Doctor of Literature 
in the University of London for an extensive thesis on the philosophy 
of Buddha. We observe further that the staff includes three 
Buddhist monks, who are familiar with the traditional learning in 
the domain of Buddhistic philosophy and religion, and represent 
both the Burmese and the Sinhalese schools. We believe this is the 
first attempt made in an Indian university to bring home to its 
students a knowledge of Pali literature and philosophy through 
the agency not only of scholars trained in western methods but 
also of competent teachers of the indigenous type. 

24. There is a special reason why the University should place 
facilities within the reach of its graduates and undergraduates 
for the cultivation of the Tibetan language. It is a matter of history 
that, from the seventh to the twelfth century, Indian missionaries 
went to Tibet in order to spread Buddhistic learning and culture 
and carried with them books which have since disappeared from 
this country.^ But though the ravages of time have destroyed 
the originals of these valuable works which at one time existed in 
India, many of them still survive, sometimes in the original tongue, 
sometimes in Tibetan translations, in the country of the Lamas. 
The Tibetans composed, centuries ago, two extensive encyclopae- 
dias which embody priceless information on Indian philosophy and 
tradition and form a valuable storehouse of Indian learning. To 
mention one illustration only ; the history of Indian logic prepared 
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bv Dr. Satis Cbandra Vidyabhiisana and published by the University 
is based largely on materials drawn from these sources and ha. 
radically modified the views of scholars on the antiquity and extern 
of the subject as developed in this country in bygone ages. These 
encyclopedias were printed in Tibet by the block print method, 
and copies, very often imperfect, exist in some of tne famous lihiaiies 
of Europe. The University Library in Calcutta possesses a complete 
set of these two encyclopaedias, and there are other Tibetan books 
in the university collection which would furnish ample material 
to students of "this recondite subject. The University has also 
attempted to foster the giwth of Tibetan studies by the issue oi 
books of selections drawn up by Sir Denison Ross and Dr. Satis 
Chandra Yidyabhusana. A Tibetan-English ^ dictionary suitah e 
for students is ready for immediate publication and a valuable 
Tibetan grammar prepared by Mr. Hanna has already been pub- 
lished. But the University had not, till quite recently, made 
formal arrangements for actual instructionin Tibetan to be imparted 
to its graduates and undergraduates. Withm the last few months, 
however, the University has appointed Dr. Yidyabhusana as instruc- 
tor in Tibetan and has offered a scholarship to the best graduate 
who would undertake the study of Tibetan and at the same tune 
take up the new course in Ancient Indian History and Culture for the 
M.A. degree examination. The University has also taken another 
very important step. Dr. Yidyabhusana has been appointed to 
draw up a topical index of the two encyclopaedias mentioned and 
considerable progress has been made with the preparation of this 
work, which will be published in Tibetan and English. We 
desire to emphasise the importance of a work of this character 
which will greatly help scholars to explore the contents of these 
voluminous encyclopaedias, comprising material so vast as to furnish 
ample occupation to an army of scholars and investigators for a 
generation. It is essential that the labours of the pioneers in this 
field should be lightened by the publication of a guide to their 
contents. Another important work in Tibetan composed by the 
famous Indian logician, Nagarjuna, of which an English version has 
been prepared by Major Robert Campbell, now acting as British 
resident at Gangtok, Sikkim, is in the press and will shortly 
be published by the University. Finally, arrangements are in 
progress for the appointment of a learned Lama as second 
instructor in Tibetan j so as to make available to advanced 
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students the traditional views in different departments of Tibetan 
philosophy. 

25. Two other languages of great importance to investigators 
in the field of ancient Indian history and culture are Chinese 
and Japanese. The records of the Chinese travellers who, during 
the early centuries of the Christian era, made pilgrimages to India 
as the birth place of Buddha, his religion and his philosophy, are 
amongst the most interesting and reliable records of the history of 
these early ages. The mitings of three of these travellers have been 
familiar to scholars for more than three quarters of a century and 
have been translated into more than one European language. 
But there are similar records by other travellers which have never 
been brought to the notice of oriental scholars in Europe or in 
India. Besides this, a flood of light is thrown ©n Buddhistic philo- 
sophy by classical Chinese and Japanese writers, and the University 
took the important step, some years ago, of appointing a reader in 
Buddhistic philosophy from Chinese sources. These lectures by 
Mr. Yama Kami, which have been published, have attracted con- 
siderable attention amongst students of Buddhistic philosophy. 
The University has now; gone a step further and has appointed three 
instructors in Chinese and Japanese and in Buddhistic philosophy 
to be investigated from Chinese and Japanese sources. Two of 
the instructors are Japanese scholars w’ho have come to this country 
to acquire a knowledge of Sanskrit and to study Indian philosophy 
from Sanskritic works. It is fortunate that the University has 
been able to utilise the services of scholars of this type who, while 
they acquire a knowledge of Sanskrit literature and philosophy 
from a first-hand study of the originals, are at the same time able 
to give to university students and lecturers instruction in 
Chinese and Japanese and in the history of Buddhism from Chinese 
and Japanese sources. 

26. Another language of considerable importance in the investi- 
gation of early Indian culture is Zend. The professor of com- 
parative philology, a Parsi scholar of distinction, has undertaken 
to give instruction in this subject, and an annotated and critical 
edition of select passages from the Zendavesta is ready for imme- 
diate publication. We cannot but regard it as a hopeful sign that 
the whole of the money needed for the printing of the volume has 
been provided by Mr. E. D. Mehta, a well-known Parsi citizen of 
Calcutta. ‘ 
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(E) r/*e of rnicimt Indian history and culture. 

27 sLntion must be made in this connexion ot the elaboiate 
steps which have been taken by the University for the promotion 
of ancient Indian history and culture from original 

.sources In 1912 the University decided to set apart 
derived from Sanskrit publications and 

fund for the estabhshment of a chair f the 

and culture. Dr. George Thibaiit was the first occupant of tiie 

chair which, after his death, has been filled up by 

of Mr. D. E. Bhandarkar. When the new regulations ioi tne 

organisation of post-gmduate teaching came 
taken to establish the degree of master of arts in 
history and culture. This elaborate coiirse is open only ^ 
who possess a competent knowledge of Sanskrit and are e 
to the sources in original. Eight papers are to be set ^he exanm 
nation ; four of these are identical in the case of all candidate. . 
are devoted to the general history of Vedic and epic India, the 
political history of the post-epic period and the historical 
of ancient India. As regards the other four papers, 
are allowed the choice of one out of four joups 
deals with archffiology and requires on the part ot candidates c 
Lwledge of Indian epigraphy, paleography, fine arts, numisma ics 
kiograW and ancient architecture. The second g-^W 
social and constitutional history, embracing a ^ ■ 

life, manners, customs and ceremonies, economm life, acimmistia- 
tio; and ethnology. The third deals with religious 
includes Vedic, epic and puranic religions as also Buddhism ai d 
Jainism. The fourth group treats of Indian mathematics an 
astronomy. No serious attempt has ever been made, before this, 
to provide instruction in such a comprehensive manner in so many 
topics connected with ancient Indian history and cu ture. 
stafi specially selected for this work includes several young 
graduates of distinction. This was inevitable, inasmuch as - e 
Lbiects mentioned have never been formally studied m a 
university, and the staff for the department has really to be created 
and adequately trained. Some of the lecturers have already 
published notable contributions in their respective special subjects 
in journals of learned societies and periodicals of recognised 
standing. The University has also wisely determined to offer lour 
special scholarships tenable for two years each to regular students 



{F) The study of Indian vernaculars. 

28. No description of tke oriental studies in the University can be 
deemed complete unless it includes a statement of the steps taken 
to promote the scientific study of Indian vernaculars. Vie have 
considered in another chapter the difficult question of the use of 
the vernacular as the medium of instruction. Whatever divergence 
of opinion may exist upon that subject, it is manifest that if vernac- 
ulars are to be steadily employed for the purpose of instruction, 
a determined and organised effort must be made to promote their 
scientific study by the best talent available in the country. We are 
glad to find that the authorities of the University have befen fully 
alive to their obligations in this respect. Shortly after the new 
regulations promulgated by the Government of India came into 
force in 1906, the University appointed Mr. Dines Chandra Sen 
as reader to deliver a course of lectures on the history of Bengali 
language and literature from the earliest times down to the middle 
of the 19th century. These lectures were delivered in 1909 and 
constitute an extensive survey of the entire subject. As a corollary 
to the action thus taken by the University, Mr. Sen was appointed 
to prepare a book of typical selections from Bengali authors from 
the earliest ages to the middle of the 19th century. This work, 
which is based on an examination of manuscript materials and 
represents the result of years of devoted labour, enables the reader 
to take a rapid and comprehensive survey of the character of Bengali 
literature from its rise to the time when it began to liberate itself 
from the influence of English literature. In 1913 Mr. Sen was 
reappointed reader to deal with the subject of Vaishnab literature 
of mediaeval Bengal. The lectures on this interesting subject 
have already been published by the University. Meamvhile, in 
1908, Mr. Sarat Kumar Lahiri, a well-known publisher of this 
city, had made over to the University the copyright of one of his 
publications with a view to create an endowment for the encourage- 
ment of the study of mental and moral philosophy. The residue 
of this fund was, with his consent, subsequently applied for the 
institution of a research fellowship in the history of the Bengali 
language and literature, and Mr. Sen was appointed the first research 
fellow. ; Mr. Sen, who was the first Indian to receive a literary 
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and research in this department. 
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pension from the Secretary of State for India in Council in recog- 
nition of his historical researches in the domain of Bengali language 
and literature, has applied himself to the examination of various 
departments of Bengali literature, and has delivered annually a 
course of lectures for five successive years. Mr. Sen who has just 
been reappointed for another term has thus already covered a varied 
field of Bengali literature including such topics as the Kamayan, 
the fife and teachings of the great religious reformer, Chaitanya, the 
folk-lore of Bengal and the earliest type of Buddhistic literature 
which flourished in this Presidency. One of the courses of lectures 
has been published by the University ; the other four are in the 
press and would have been published by this time but for the 
difficulties created by the war. 

29. Apart from the encouragement which the University has 
thus given towards the study of Bengali language and literature, 
steps have recently been taken for the institution of an M.A. degree 
in Indian vernaculars. The scheme is of far reaching importance 
and deserves full description here.^ Every candidate must take up 
two approved vernaculars (as principal and subsidiary subjects 
respectively) and two basic languages ; he must also acquire a 
knowledge of the comparative philology of the vernaculars. Four 
papers are to be set at the examination on the principal vernacular, 
two papers on the subsidiary vernacular, one paper on the basic 
languages and one paper on the philology of the vernaculars. The 
first of the four papers on the principal vernacular is to be 
devoted to the history of its literature, including a general survey 
as also a prescribed period or movement. The second and third 
papers will be on old, mediaeval and modern texts and unseens. 
The foiutb paper will require the candidate to ivrite two essays 
(at least one of them in the principal vernacular) on topics 
connected with a prescribed period of literary or linguistic history 
and a selected movement, hterary, scientific, social or reh- 
gious. In the case of the vernacular chosen as the subsidiary 
subject, two papers will be set on easy texts and unseens, and on 
the elements of grammar, philology and literary history. The paper 
on the two selected basic languages wiU iuclude questions on easy 
prescribed texts, as also simple questions on grammar. The paper 

^ The regulatiojis for the M* A* <fegree in Indian vernaculars are set out in the volume 
of appendices to this report. 
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OH philology will be devoted to Indo- Aryan or other prescribed 
branch of pliilolog}^, only in so far as it elucidates the origin and 
development of Indian vernaculars. Finally, as in the case of 
English and comparative philology, students with prescribed quali- 
fications will be allowed, under carefully defined conditions, to offer 
a piece of research work in lieu of the written examination in two 
papers. We are glad to find that the framers of the scheme have 
fully realised that, in order to ensure its success, the provision of 
adequate arrangements for thorough instruction in these subjects is 
of vital importance. Arrangements have accordingly been made to 
enlist the co-operation of comqaetent scholars in the initiation of this 
great undertaking. 

A new Board of Higher Studies will also be constituted for Indian 
vernaculars. On this Board ^vill find places all the university 
teachers who will be appointed for the purpose. There will, we 
trust, be no lack of capable workers in this attractive field ; and 
it is a hopeful sign that in recent years graduates of considerable 
distinction have been awarded the Premchand Roychand Student- 
ship, the wlubilee Research Prize and the Griffith Memorial Prize 
for investigations in such subjects as the origin and history of the 
Bengali alphabet, the early European writers in Bengali, Bengali 
literature in the nineteenth century, phonology of modern Bengali 
and comparative philology of the Bengali dialects. 

30. It is not necessary to undertake detailed criticism of this 
scheme which breaks absolutely new grormd and has not yet been 
put to a practical test. Attention may, however, be drawn to 
some important features. The scheme is elastic and is capable 
of modification in the light of experience. The vernaculars are 
to be studied from a comparative standpoint, both linguistic and 
literary, critical and historical. Candidates must at the same time 
acquire facility in vernacular composition so as to be able to write 
an essay in the vernacular on a subject of their choice. Scope is 
also afforded to qualified students for profitable research in what 
has been up to the present time an inadequately explored field. 

We notice further that the vernaculars may include not merely' 
those of the Indo- Aryan but also those of the Dravidian family, ; . h; 
and there is no reason why, from the point of view of Muslim stu- , ; ' ' 

dents, Urdu should not find a place in the list. Indeed, as circum- ' 
stances exist in Bengal, Urdu as a principal vernacular together 
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ities and we trust that it will be wiseiy and vigorously carried out. 

31. A scheme of this character, as will be obvious even to 
superficial observers, cannot be successful, unless materials for 
study and research are made easily accessible to teachers and 
students. We are glad to find that the University had, even before 
this scheme was accepted, taken in hand the preparation of suitable 
works from this point of view. We have already mentioned the 
comprehensive volumes of typical selections in Bengali prepared 
by Mr. Dines Chandra Sen some years ago at the instance of the 
University. The preparation of similar typical selections in several 
of the chief Indian vernaculars has already been taken in hand. 
The list of volumes under actual preparation includes Assamese, 
Uriya, Hindi, Marathi, Gujrati, Prakrit and Pali, and the services 
of competent scholars from different parts of India have been secured 
in the prosecution of this great task. ^ It is not a matter for surprise 
that such a scheme as this should excite considerable interest amongst 
promoters of oriental studies in the University. The Maharajah 
of Kasimbazar has offered to place at the disposal of the University 
a sum of'Rs. 10,000 to constitute a fuiul for the publication of 
vernacular texts, and several smaller endowments have been offered 
for the award of prizes, medals and scholarships to students w'ho 
may distinguish themselves in this department of study. This 
determination on the part of the University to xuomote the scientific- 
study of the Indian vernaculars, to encourage research in verna- 
cular literatures and languages, to foster their growth by the publi- 
cation of scholarly editions of texts and by historical investigations 
of their origins, early development and ramifications into a variety 
of dialects,, opens out a field of activity so extensive in scope and 
so well calculated to rouse intellectual curiosity, that we trust it 
will attract the sympathetic co-operation of all friends and pro- 
moters of education, ofldcial as well as non-official. 

^ The details of the scheme idll be found set out in full in the proceedings of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, dated 29th June, 9tli 
August, and 5th September, 1918. ‘ 



{G) Subsidiary studies. 

33. Here a brief reference may be directed to the arrangements 
ently made in the department of post-graduate studies for the 
dy of comparative philology. The University established in 
2 a chair of comparative philology and the first two oeounants 
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32. We cannot leave this topic without mention of a difficulty 
which has arisen in the case of members of what are known as hill 
tribes or aboriginal races. The wave of modern education has 
reached these backward communities and the more ambitious 
students amongst them are steadily seeking admission into the 
University. Khasis, Garos, Lushais and Mundas have already come 
to the front, though students of these classes are placed at a con- 
siderable disadvantage even at the matriculation stage. In the 
first paper in English which they are required to take up, 70 out of 
100 marks are assigned to passages for translation from the verna- 
cular into English. They are also required to pass an examination 
in composition in a vernacular language or the alternative paper 
in English composition or in French or in German. Now the uni- 
versity regulations, though they recognise the vernaculars of these 
hill-tribes for the purposes of the first paper in English, do not 
recognise those vernaculars for the purposes of composition. The 
consequence is that such students are obliged to take up an alterna- 
tive paper in English, which is primarily designed to test the attain- 
ments of students whose vernacular is English. This disadvantage 
remains, although in their case the University has, by a modifica- 
tion of the regulations, dispensed with the requirement that each 
student at matriculation should have learned a classical language. 
If the present arrangements continue, it is probable that the 
progress of modern education amongst these backward communities 
will be seriously retarded. We are not unmindful of the existence 
of champions of the theory that the vernaculars of aboriginal races 
do not deserve recognition from civilised people. But they forget 
that full justification has not yet been found for the complete 
supersession of the culture of one race by that of another. The 
situation has already become pressing and will no doubt claim 
serious attention before long. The evidence before us, however, 
is not sufficient to enable us to formulate a solution applicable 
to all such cases. 
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liave been scliolaxs who had specialised in the Indo-Aryaii branch. 
Becently, lecturers have been appointed who are interested in the 
philology of the Indian vernaculars, and during the present ses- 
sion a course of lectures has been delivered on the philology of the 
Bengali language. This obviously presents an interesting field 
for study and investigation and should fittingly be linked up with 
the department for the study of the Indian vernaculars. 

34. It is plain that a comprehensive study of the branches of 
knowledge we have hitherto mentioned is impracticable witliout 
some knovdedge, on the part alike of students and teachers, of 
modern languages which embody the researches of western scholars 
in these subjects. We are glad to find that the University has 
arranged for classes in Br'ench, German, Dutch, Modern Tibetan, 
Chinese and Japanese for the benefit of advanced teachers and 
students, and the eagerness with which admission is sought into 
some of these classes by university teachers and research students 
is a hopeful sign of the success likely to be achieved under judic- 
ious management. 

III. 

(A) An outline of the history of madrassahs in Bengal from 1781 to 

1907. 

35. In this section we give a resume of the history of madrassahs 
in Bengal from the foundation of the Calcutta Madrassah down 
to the year 1907. 

MTien the British first established themselves as the govern- 
ing power in Bengal, the Musalmans were still supreme in the 
administration of the country. On the 12th August 1765 Shah 
Alum made over to the Bast India Company the formal grant of the 
Bmani (the collection of Government revenue). This grant effected 
no actual change in the political condition of the Musalmans ; 
the official language according to the treaty continued to lie I’ersian 
and the fiscal and judicial administration was carried on in accord- 
ance with Muslim law. Realising the need for an institution which 
would train officers qualified in Muslim law Warren Hastings in 
1781 established, the Calcutta Madrassah. But the effect of the 
transfer of the D«w«v. up(mvthe Musalioans of Bengal was thus 
" stated by;,W^^ in the minute in which in 1785, on 
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eMefiy been carried on by tbe English servants of the Company, and by the 
Hindoos who from their education and habits of diligence and frugality possess 
great advantages over the Muhammadans in conducting all affairs of finance 
and accounts. In consequence of this change the Muhammadan families 
have lost those sources of private emolument which could enable them to 
bestow much expense on the education of their children and are deprived of 
that power which they formerly possessed of endowing or patronising public 
seminaries of learning.” 

36. In 1828 the British Qovernraent directed a geheral exami- 
nation of the title deeds on which real estate was held throughout 
Bengal. There followed eighteen years of special legal investigation, 
as the result of which a considerable amount of landed property 
was resumed by Government. The resumption seriously affected 
those Mushm educational institutions — and there were many such 
— which were supported by endowments. Those were the dav.?! 


1 Revenue Consultations, 2Jst January 1786, reproduced in Benffcd Past and 
PrcsewJ, Volume VIII, No. 15, pages 109-111. 

2 History and Problems of Moslem Education in Bengal, by M. Azizul Huque 
(Calcutta, 1917), pages 17-18. 

® Syed Ameer Ali s article entitled A cry from the Indian Mahomedans published io 
tM Nineteenth Century, August 1882, _ ' 
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ilishment by Goverximeat of the Sanskrit 
institution for western leorumg. By Act 
inally abolished as the language or 
s. Thenceforth all official business 
English or in the a,ppropriate pro- 
far as Bengal was concerned, was Bengali. 

I a community always eschewed 
which was not taught in anj of 
They felt that the Act forced them 
of their foreign riders but also 
And all this came about at a 

ottled 


1823 against tne esrai. 

College^ instead of an 
XXIX of 1837 Persia 
judicial and revenue pr^ 
was to be conducted either in 
vincial dialect which, so 
TheMusalmans of Bengal had as 
the use of the Bengali language, ' 
their educational institutions 
to learn not only the language 
the language of the subject races, 

time when the minds of the Musalmans of Bengal were uni 
by reason of the resumption proceedings to whicn we nave 
alluded at the opening of this paragraph. 

37. The curriculum of the Calcutta Madrassah about the vear 
1833 was thus described by its Secretary. The period of stiidy 
covered seven years and at the end of this period or ear her the 

successful stiident obtained a certificate. The course of study 

first year— law and general literature mciuding gramnmr ; 
second year— law and arithmetic or algebra ; ^ third year— law 
and geometry ; fourth year— law and, at the option of the student, 
either logic, rhetoric, metaphysics, natural philosophy, astronomy 
or theology ; fifth year -law, including the regulations of Govern- 
ment and any one of the foregoing subjects which the student might 
select. The studies of the sixth and seventh years of the course 
were apparently on the same lines as those of the fifth year, ine 
Committee of the Madrassah tried to make English oompulsor} 
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ber of students in the Calcutta Madrassah was at the time 118, of 
whom 38 were reading English. In addition to the Calcutta Ma- 
drassah institutions of the same character, though of a some- 
what inferior standard, were established in other places. For 
example, the Madrassah at Murshidabad was maintained at an 
annual cost of Rs. 1,800, its teachers being mostly drawn from the 
Calcutta Madrassah. 

38. In 1842 the discipline of the Calcutta Madrassah was reiDort- 
ed to be ‘ loose and unsatisfactory.’ The English classes held 
in the Madrassah continued to be almost entirely neglected by the 
students of the Arabic Department and to be generally unsuccessful. 
In 1847 Anglo- Arabic classes were opened for the exclusive benefit 
of the students of the Arabic Department, but these classes also 
failed. In 1850 the Council of Education asked Government to 
appoint a European principal of the Madrassah vdth duties and 
responsibilities similar to those in other colleges, with the excep- 
tion that he should not be required to teach a class. Government 
agreed and Dr. Sprenger was appointed. Dr. Sprenger vuthout 
reference to the Council of Education introduced certain changes into 
the studies and discipline of the institution, and serious distur- 
bances ensued. The Council thereupon appointed a committee 
of inquiry and, after considering the report of this committee, the 
Council in 1853 recommended to Government that the English 
and Anglo-Arabic classes should be closed and that “ in then: stead 
an Anglo-Persian Department should be organised upon such a 
scale and with such an establishment as to afford the means of 
acquiring a thorough English education as far as the junior English 
scholarship standard.”^ Persian was to be taught simultaneously 
with English in the Anglo-Persian Department. The Council of 
Education summed up the general trend of their proposals as 
follows : — 

“ The whole aim of the Council, in the proposals offered in the present 
report in respect to the Muhammadan College is, while maintaining its distinc- 
tive character as an efficient seminary of Arabic instruction for the learned 
classes of that community, to infuse into it the same spirit of progress and of 
adaptation to the wants of the present time, which so honourably distinguish 
the Sanskrit College, under the superintendence of the singularly able and 
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enlightened scholar/ imder whose care, as its principal, the latter college has 
now the good fortune to he placed.” ^ 

The approval of the Marquis of Dalhousie, then Governor- 
General of India, to these proposals was communicated to the Coun- 
cil of Education in 1853. 

39. In the despatch of 18543 the Directors of the East India 
Company expressed satisfaction with ‘ the increasing desire of the 
Malioniedan population to acquire European knowledge.'^ They 
stated that the oriental colleges in Bengal appeared to be ‘ in an 
unsatisfactory condition,’ that the scheme of study pursued was 
under consideration by the Council of Education and that the 
colleges should be placed upon such a footing as might make them 
of greater practical utility.® In an earlier paragraph® the Directors 
named the Sanskrit College and ‘ the Mahomedan Madrassas ’ in 
Bengal in a list of institutions which would “ supply a considerable 
number of educational establishments worthy of being affiliated 
to the universities, and of occupying the highest place in the scale 
of general instruction.” Dealing further with the question, of 
affiliated institutions, they recommended that provision should 
be made “ in the oriental colleges, for sufficient instruction in the 
English and vernacular languages, so as to render the studies of 
each most available for that general diffusion of European know- 
ledge which is the main object of education in India.” 

40. The authors of the despatch did not foresee the difficul- 
ties involved in any attempt to bring madrassahs, institutions 
whose primary object was the imparting of a particular type of 
oriental culture, into the scheme of a university whose express 
purmose was the diffusion of western learrdng. At any rate, neither 
the Calcutta Madrassah nor any other madrassah was included 
within the Calcutta University scheme. In his recent book to which 
we have already referred, Mr. M. Azizul Huque suggests that “ had 
the Madrassah in all its branches been incorporated -with the uni- 


^ Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar {para, 7^ above), 
* Bengal PaM and Present^ Volume VIII, page 102, 
® Chapter III, paras. 17-— 21. 

^Despatela of 1854, para. 82. 

® lUd , para. 90. 

^ IMd.f para. 37. 

’ para. 38. .. , 
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versity system, with, such modifications as might have been needed 
for the purpose, the Musalmans would not perhaps have been so 
backward as they are today and indeed had they been included, 
the whole subsequent history of the problem of the education of the 
Musalmans of Bengal might well have been very difierent. 

41. In 1858 the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Six Frederick 
Halhday) called for a special report on the Calcutta Hadrassah. 
A report was drawn up by Captain William Nassau Lees who was 
then principal. After considering this report Sir Frederick Halli- 
day recorded a minute in which he recommended that the Madrassah, 
or rather the Arabic Department of it, should be abolished, that 
the Angio-Persian Department should be retained, and that Arabic 
chairs should be created and attached either to the University 
of Calcutta or to the Presidency College. The Government of 
India did not agree to these proposals. Their view was that in- 
stead of abolishing the Arabic Department the reforms advocated 
by the Council of Education in 1853 should be vigorously carried 
out.® In 1861 a despatch was received from the Secretary of State 
aj)proviug the decision of the Government of India. But the 
condition of the Calcutta Madrassah continued to be unsatisfac- 
tory. In 1867 the Angio-Persian Department was affiliated to the 
University of Calcutta as a second-grade college, but when the 
classes were opened six students only joined them. The follomng 
year the number fell to four and in 1869-70 the number was further 
reduced to three, ah of whom left within the session. 

42. In 1869 the Government of Bengal was once more constrain- 
ed to appoint a committee to enquire into and report on the condi- 
tion of the Calcutta Madrassah. One of the results of the recom- 
mendations of this committee was the closing of the college classes 
of the Angio-Persian Department of the Madrassah and the inaugura- 
tion of the arrangement (which still continues ) whereby a certain 
number of Muslim students are admitted to the Presidency- College 
on reduced terms.® 

43. A memorandum compiled by Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad, which 
will be found in the volume of appendices to this report, contains an 
account of the origin and history of the Mohsin Fund. The building 


^History and ProlUms of Moslem Edymtiom in (Calcutta, 1917), page 27 

'v. Para. 38 above, ic 


' See also Chapter VI, para. 55. 







in ^vMch the Hooghly College is to this day accoinmouaxea in a. 
bought by Government out of this fund ; and from the opening of 
the colle^^e in 1836 down to 1872 not only the Madrassali winch was 
held in the building but also the college was maintained mit of 
this fund. In 1872 the GoTernment of Bengal recognised the 
of the Musalmans of the Province arising from the 
of the endowment of the Mohsin Trust to the 
of the Hooghly College. To remove this grievance 
Bengal, at the instance of the 
" „ 60,000 for that 
education, made 
incial funds. The 
hich was thus released 


grievance 
appropriation 
maintenance 

the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Government of India who added a sum of Es 
purpose to the provincial assignment for 
the maintenance of the college a charge on prov. 
portion of the Mohsin Bund endowment wl — 
was devoted partly to the Hooghly Madrassah, partly to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of madrassahs at Dacca, Eajshahi and 
Chittagong, and partly to the provision of scholarships and stipends 
tenable by Mushm pupils in English colleges and schools. W e have 
stated in Chapter VI that the maintenance of all these madras- 
sahs has recently been made a charge on promncial funds and have 
shown how the Mohsin fund income, thus set free, has been used to 
increase the provision of scholarships and stipends available for 
Muslim students. 1 

44. Sir. Ameer Ali (now tbe Eight Hon’ble Syed Ameer Ali), 
in his evidence before the Indian Education Commission of 1882, 
gave the following description of madrassahs^ : — 

“ A dead weight, however, seems still to press down the Muhammadan 
Community. The mistake which was committed in 1872 was not to make 
TC-nglish compulsory on all students who sought middle class and high educa- 
tion. The consequence is that the only land of education which is necessary 
to enable them to retrieve the ground they have lost within the last fifty 
years is in a most unsatisfactory condition I think it has been suffi- 

ciently proved by experience that the scheme devised by Sir George Campbell in 
1872 to promote a purely oriental education among the Muhammadans in the 

eastern districts of Bengal, has proved a practical failure I think 

it right to mention here that, in my opinion, in all middle class and high schools 
and colleges, English should be made compulsory. Tbe promotion among 
any class of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects of a purely oriental study is fraught 
with many mischievous consequences.” 


Chapter VI, para. 3S. I 
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45. Tlie ecliication imparted in madrassahs Mr. Ameer Mi con- 
clemned^nnreservedly^ 

Men so educated are turned out into tie world to sMft for tiemselves ; 
witli no field for tie emplo}unent of tieir energies ; utterly unable to make 
a living, and iopelessly ignorant of modern progress and culture, tiey form 
•so many centres of discontent and disaffection. Wien disappointment 
is joined to religious bigotry, wien starvation lends additional bitterness 
to tie sense of wrong and injustice, it ougit not to surprise any body to learn 
that tiese men look witi some dislike upon tiose wiom tiey believe to be 
tie ciief cause of tieir poverty, and whose motives of generosity they regard 
witi distrust.'^ 

46. Mr. Ameer Ali also recommended before the Commission that 
the Calcutta Madrassah should he raised to the status of a college.^ 
A central Muslim college at Calcutta, he thought, whose students 
might gather together to pursue the higher hranohes of study, 
where their requirements as to the knowledge of their own classics 
could he carefully attended to, was a matter on the necessity of 
which there could be no two opinions. He added that a purely 
Muslim college teaching up to the B. A. standard would become 
douhly necessary, if the Presidency College ever came to be dises- 
tablished. 

47. But in raising his voice against the expenditure of public 
funds on purely oriental education Mr. Ameer Ali stood alone in 
Bengal. Nawah Ahdul Latif Khan, in the course of his evidence 
before the Commission, expressed his satisfaction with the Calcutta 
Madrassah as it then was and his approval of the proposal of Sir 
George Campbell that the classical languages of Persia and Arabia 
should he taught to Musalmans in their own way so as to satisfy 
the requirements of their religion, their ideas of a liberal education, 
and the genuine demand which existed in the community for 
oriental learning for its own sake.® 

48. In Upper India, on the other hand, chiefly through the 
influence of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and the Educational Conference 
which he estahlised in 1886, the spread of higher English education 
among Musalmans was much more rapid than in Bengal, in ^ite of 
the late introduction of English education into that part of the 
coimtry. Purely oriental schools in the United Provinces were left 
to private enterprise. A number of madrassahs exist in Upper 
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India, and some of them are reckoned to be the best of their kind 
in the country, but they are private institutions, mostly drawing no 
support from the public revenues. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan raised his 
voice against the establishment of the Oriental Department in the 
Punjab University. BQs apprehension was that such a department 
could never be a success and that it 'would be mainly patronised by 
needy young men who could not afiord to defray the normal ex- 
penses of a college education and who went to an oriental college 
merely because it was cheaper. 

49. From 1882 onwards, the English side of the Calcutta Ma- 

drassah grew in popularity, but no progress was made in madrassah 
education proper during the two decades which followed the Com- 
mission of 1882. In the second Qidnquennial Eeview of Educa- 
tion in Bengal (1897-1902) the Director of Public Instruction said 
that the number of the Government madrassahs was unchanged 
but that the attendance had fallen from 1,667 to 1,628.^ The 
Government was also aiding several of the privately managed 
madrassahs. The Government and aided institutions followed 
the same course as the Arabic Department of the Calcutta Madras- 
sah ; in some of them English or Bengah was taught as an optional 
subject. • 

50. One more effort was made to bring the Calcutta Madrassah 
and the madrassahs associated with it more into line with ordinary 
colleges and schools and more into touch mth the requirements 
of modem life. In 1903 the Government of Bengal had before 
them a proposal that, from a certain stage in the course upwards, 
two different courses should be taught in the Arabic Department 
of the Calcutta Madrassah — one partly English and partly oriental, 
the other wholly oriental. This proposal was rejected, mainlv 
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examination. In this Department no religious instruction is 
given. 


(B) The Conference of 1907-08 and its results. 

51. In 1906 Mr. (later Sir Archclale) Earle who was at the time- 
Director of Public Instruction in Bengal moved the local Govern- 
ment to hold a conference of Muslim gentlemen on the subject 
of the institution of a title examination at the Calcutta Madrassah. 
and of other problems in connexion with the education of Musal- 
mans. The first meeting of the conference was held on the 16th, 
December 1907 ; it was attended by about 50 members including 
representatives of the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
the Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Calcutta, and the 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrassah. 

62. The conference appointed three sub-committees, (i) to 
consider the institution of a title examination and the teaching 
of English in madxassahs, (ii) to consider the question of improving 
the education given in maktabs, and (in) to consider the question 
of the teaching of Urdu. The recommendations of the sub- 
committees were laid before the conference on the 22nd April 
1908 and the whole proceedings were then summarised by the 
Director of Public Instruction and submitted to the local Govern- 
ment. 

63. The Government of Bengal in its resolution No. 731, dated 
the 24th February 1903, had expressed its approval of a suggestion * 
which had been made by a committee of a non-official conference 

of Muslim gentlemen that titles should be conferred after examin- 
ation in special subjects such as literature, law and theology in 
the same way as titles are conferred on students of Sanshxit. 
Some revision of the madrassah curriculum particularly in regard 
to the introduction of history and geography and the teaching of 
Tafsir and Hadis (the interpretation of the Quran and the tradi- 
tions), was advocated by the 1907-08 Conference. It was agreed 
that the courses in the madrassahs should be split up into three 
stages to be called Junior or school classes extending over a period 
of six years; senior or college classes extending over a period 
of five years ; title classes extending over three years. The title 
classes were to be opened in the Calcutta Madrassah only ; the , 

i Junior and senior classes were to, be taught in the Hooghly and 
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all other madrassahs which were allowed to send up candidates 
for the examination of Bengal madrassahs. 

54. The courses in the junior classes included Urdu, Persian, 
Arabic, arithmetic, geography of the world with special reference 
to India, history of India and drill. In view of the fact that 
Urdu, while it was not the mother tongue of many students in 
some madrassahs, was the medium of instruction in general usej 
a considerable portion of the time available was allotted to the 
systematic study of that language. In connexion with the teaching 
of Persian, an attempt was to be made to introduce the direct 
method of language teaching. The books prescribed, though not 
wholly suitable, ^ were the best that were then available. The 
syllabus in arithmetic was practically equivalent to the present 
matriculation syllabus. It is significant that the teaching of 
■Quran was not included in the syllabus. 

55. ilr. Earle in the letter in which he forwarded the proposal 

■of the 1907-08 Conference to the Government of Bengal gave the 
following explanation for calling the senior classes college 
classes::-— . k -k; :::yT 

“ It is desirable that some explanation should be given on this point, 
because the claims of students to be considered as more than mere school- 
boys are apt to be overlooked, and this leads to undesirable results 

The right of students in the senior classes to be considered as college students 
is clear when it is explained that students of the fifth-year senior (or college) 
class read beyond the university M.A. courses in Persian or Arabic.” 

56. _ Separate books were prescribed for Sunni and Shia students 
in respect of law and theology. The absence of such provision 
had operated to prevent Shia students from entering the 
madrassahs ; and though the number of such students was 
not expected to be large, it was considered desirable to make 
provision for them. 

57. The courses in the senior classes included the revision of 
arithmetic, the first four books of Euclid, logic, rhetoric, philosophy, 
Muslim law and jurisprudence, the Arabic language and literature 
and the Persian language and literature. Persian was optional 
for students who took English. 

58. For the title examination a student was expected to study 
a specialised course in one of the following subjects : — 

(1) Hadis (the traditions), Tafsir (interpretation of the Quran), 
Aqaid (theology), and the general history of Islam. 
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(2) Fiqb. (Muhammadan law), XJsul (Muhammadan jurispru- 

dence), and the general history of Islam. 

(3) Literature, rhetoric, prosody, and the general history of 

Islam. 

(4) Logic, philosophy, and the general history of Islam. 

59. The c|uestion whether English should be made compulsory 
was thoroughly discussed and negatived. It was thought that a 
student who desired to learn English thoroughly must join the 
Anglo-Persian Department of the Calcutta Madrassah. It was 
arranged that English should be taught in the three top classes 
of the junior madrassah and in the five classes of the senior 
madrassah. The students in the title classes were not allowed to. 
study English ; it was considered either that they should have learnt 
English before or would be willing to postpone its study until 
later. A special two years course in English was recommended for 
students who had passed the senior fifth year class and for those 
who had taken the title course. In order to encourage the study 
of -English, six scholarships of the value of Es. 2 a month tenable- 
for one year were to be created and made tenable by those pupils 
who took up English as an optional subject. 

60. The question as to the standard of English received consid- 
erable attention at the Coiflerence. The original proposal was 
that the teaching of English should be carried to a stage equivalent 
to the B.A. standard of the Calcutta Urdversity. Dr. (now Sir 
Denison) Boss, however, clearly showed in a note of the Srd 
March 1908, a copy of which is attached to the proceedings of the- 
fifth meeting of the sub-committee, that it was undesirable to 
specify the standard in terms of university attainments. He 
observed that it was an undoubted fact that the course of Muslim 
classics, as taught at the madrassahs, produced rnen of consider- 
able culture ; and that he personally knew at least half a dozen 
Musalmans, whose working knowledge of English was far in advance- 
of that of the average B.A. in spite of the fact that they had never 
been near a high school or read for the matriculation examination.. 
The standard to be aimed at was "a thoroughly good working 
knowledge of English ; and this would, it was thought, be acquired, 
if, as proposed, a student studied English for three years in 
the three h%hest classes of the junior (or school department and 
for five years in the senior (or college) department, along with 
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other subjects, and then underwent a special course of instruction 
in English only for a further period of two years. 

01. Mr. Earle recommended that a madrassah student who 
had passed the senior madrassah examination and had taken 
English throughout his training from the proposed 4th year class 
of the junior department upwards, and who had passed an exami- 
nation in English, at the end of the special two years’ course 
referred to in paragraph 59 above, should be considered by Govern- 
ment as equivalent to a man who had taken a university degree.^ 
These proposals were generally approved by^ the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal,® but the special course has not been established.® 
The Conference reviewed the strength and qualifications 
of the staffs of the various madrassahs and made definite proposals 
for their improvement. They recommended the initiation at the 
Calcutta Madrassah of tutorial classes in Arabic and advocated 
for the pm-pose of these classes the importation of an Ai-abic scholar 
from Egypt who, it was proposed, should be recruited outside the 
grades of the educational services on a five years’ agreement on a 
salary of Rs. 600 a month. The additional cost involved in these 
proposals was Rs. 9,720 a year for the Calcutta Madrassah, and 
Rs. 9,456 for the Hooghly Madrassah. 

62. Mr. Earle’s proposal was that the general rule that Urdu 
was not to be considered a medium of instruction for Musalmans 
in the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions should be retained ; 
but that, in exceptional places where the bulk of the Musiiin 
population spoke Urdu as their vernacular, instruction should be 
imparted through the medium of that language. It was pointed 
out that such an arrangement was in accordance with the princi- 
ples underlying the scheme of vernacular education, viz., that 
children should be taught through the medium of their own 
vernacular. 

63. There remained only the question of the appointment of 
teachers of L'rdu as a second language. No matter of principle 
wus here involved. In 1889 the Government of Bengal had appro^d 
of trdu being taken up as a_second hnsimse in scbnnls Pi 
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wherever an Urdu teacher could be provided. It was pointed 
out at that time that unless3Iuslim boys learnt something of Urdu 
in the lower classes of high schools, they were compelled to begin 
Persian while they were still totally unprepared for the intelligent 
study of that language. The Government of Bengal emphasised 
the desirability of additional teachers being appointed for Urdu 
teaching. 

64. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir Andrew Fraser) 
accepted the scheme which had been worked out by the Conference 
and requested the Director of Public Instruction to submit definite 
proposals for the gradual introduction of the scheme as funds 
permitted. He considered, however, that the costly experiment 
of the importation of an Arabic scholar from Egypt could not 
be justified in the state of provincial finances which then prevailed. 

(C) The reformed madrassah scheme. 

65. The representatives of Eastern Bengal were not satisfied 
with the decision arrived at by the Conference summoned by 
Mr. Ilarle. They considered that a more modernised madrassah 
curriculum w'as desirable and th^it English had not been given a 
sufficiently prominent place. _ The desirability of holding a separate 
conference for the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam was 
m-ged, and the Provincial Muhammadan Educational Conference, 
which met in Mymensingh in 1908, suggested the constitution of a 
committee which might be convened for the purpose. The local 
Government approved the appointment of a committee which met 
in 1909. Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Hasr Waheed, after consulting a 
number of Ulamas in various parts of India, prepared and sub- 
mitted a syllabus for the consideration of'the committee. 

66. The Committee met in 1910 and recommended that the 
junior course of macii‘assahs_ should consist of seven classes as 
against six in Bengal. The chief features of this proposed course 

(i) Largely to secularise the course ; 

(n) Save in Dacca city, to teach the secular subjects through 
the medium of Bengali ; 

( in) To omit Persian ; 

(iv) To make English compulsory in all except the two lowest 

liiiilllSihlasieA\: — ‘ d 



The course 'tras so framed tJiat a piipu, 

mination of the junior madrassah, might either enter Class \ II of 
a high school {i.e., the lowest class in the high section of the. school, 
Class X being the top class) or the lowest class of a senior madrassah. 
The teaching of the Quran was introduced and Arabic Avas to ])e 
taught on modern lines. 

67. The senior course of the madrassah w^as to extend oa ei four 
years ; and the committee recommended that English be com- 
pulsory. Shams-ul-IIlama Kamaluddin Ahmed, the Superintendent 
of the Chittagong Madrassah, dissented from the opinion of the 
majority on two grounds ; {i) the course proposed was alread} 
heaA^j iii) it was useless to try and proceed too fast , and English 
had already been made a compulsory part of the junior course. 

The course of the senior department included mathematics, 
elementary physics, philosophy, logic, jurisprudence and law, the 
Arabic language and literature and the principles of Islam. 

A title course which followed the same lines as those on which 
the course put forward by the Earle Conference was based was 
also proposed. 

68. Mr. H. Sharp, who was then Director of Public Instruction 
in Eastern Bengal and Assam, in putting these proposals before 
Government pointed out certain difficulties in the immediate 
adoption of the scheme. The chief difficulties were the expense, 
the want of teachers, the breach with the Calcutta Madrassah and 
want of suitable text books. Mr. Sharp pointed out that the 
revised curriculum attempted too much and contained a hetero- 
geneous mixture of subjects. 

69. Mr. R. Xathan was the next to take up the case. The posi- 
tion which he assumed was that the revised curriculum should be 
as simple as possible, and should be introduced into as many ma- 
drassahs as financial considerations would permit. With this object 
in view a conference was held in Dacca in March 1912, when the 
proposals of the 1910 Conference^ were taken as a basis of discus- 
sion, and such modifications in them were suggested as appeared 
likely to make the course simpler and more practicable. 

70. These revised proposals were under the consideration of 
the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam at the time of the 

^ Para* 66 abore* „ 
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redistribution of territories ; and, before any further progress had 
been made, the Government of India had announced their intention 
of establishing a residential university at Dacca. ^ 

71. The Dacca University Committee decided to adopt the 
suggestion of the Government of India that a Department of 
Islamic Studies should be included in the new University of Dacca. 
They took as a starting point the proposals made by the Dacca 
Conference of March 1912. These proposals contemplated a junior 
department with seven classes and a senior department with five. 
On the advice of the sub-committee which was specially appointed 
to consider the matter, the Dacca Urdversity Committee reduced 
the number of classes to six and four respectively ; they approved 
generally the syllabus for the lo-wer classes and worked out a detailed 
syllabus for the upper classes. The whole question was further 
examined in March 1913 at an informal conference over which 
Mr. Nathan presided, and some slight modifications were made in 
the text-books prescribed for the junior department. The courses 
comprise instruction in the Quran, Urdu, Bengali, arithmetic, 
geography, history, English, Arabic, drawing, and handwork and 
drill. In the senior classes attention is concentrated on Arabic, 
English and mathematics.^ 

72. The Government of Bengal in its resolution No. 450 T. G., 
dated 31st July 1915, approved of the scheme and described it as 
follows: — 

“ The Governor in Council is satisfied that the syllabus of studies drawn 
up by experts in consultation with the leaders of the Muhammadan community 
is well calculated to serve the highest interest of that community. His 
Excellency in Council has accordingly decided to adopt this syllabus for 
all Government madiassahs except the Calcutta Madrassah. . . 1¥hile not 
absolutely debarring from Government aid such institutions as adhere to 
the orthodox course, the Governor in Council will in future give preference 
to those that adopt the new course and entertain a staff on the scale 
prescribed. 

From one point of view the reformed madrassah course may be regarded 
as preparatory to the Islamic studies of the Dacca University ; it is, however, 
complete in itself, and students who wish to pass from a madrassah to any 
university course other than that of Islamic studies will not find themselves 
hopelessly handicapped by reason of their lack of knowledge of general subjects. 

^ Para. 8 of the resolution of the Government of Bengal, no. 450-T. G., dated July 
31st, 1914 ; see also Chapter VI, para. 60. 

* See the volume of appendices to this report where the courses are set out 
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(2) the inclusion of English as a compulsory subject. 

With regard to the first of these points, the Governor in Council fully 
realises that 50 years ago a Muhammadan in Bengal with no knowledge ot 
Persian would not have been counted an educated gentleman ; but he is 
infonnk that even the most earnest advocate of Persian now recognises how 
utterly opposed to all sound educational principles it is to attempt to make 
a boy learn five languages, viz., Bengali, 'Urdu, English, Arabic and Persian. 
A knowledge of Bengali is obviously indispensable ; without at least a good 
working knowledge of English a Muhammadan cannot hope to make his 
way in°the world ; Urdu is, as it were, a link between the Muhammadans of 
Bengal and those of other parts of India ; Arabic is the language of Islam. 
Between Persian and Urdu there is a close affinity, and during the last 60 
years a great development has taken place in Urdu litertature. _ The Governor 
in Council believes that Urdu, if properly taught, will contribute as much 
to the culture of Muhammadans at the present day as Persian did some 50 
years ago. Under the circumstances, His Excellency in Council has decided, 
not without regret, to omit Persian from the school course ; and he notices 
that even Mr. Earle’s Conference, which was inclined to be conservative, 
made Persian optional with English.” 

The Governor in Council also assigned special funds out of 
which the madrassahs adopting the reformed course might he 
assisted ; the Government grant was not usually to exceed half 
the total working cost of the institution. 

73. The Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1915-16 
summarised the position as follows : — 

“ The reformed madrassah scheme is an attempt to bring a system of 
specially Islamic education more into line with the requirements of modern 
life. How far it will succeed, it is impossible as yet to say. In the Chitta- 
gong district it has resulted in a heavy fall in the numbers attending the 
more important madrassahs and the establishment of a number of private 
madrassahs teaching the old course. The feeling in Chittagong is that the 
reformed course, while it will not produce good mullahs, etc., wiU fail to turn 
out a Moslem capable of competing with others in secular life. Those who 
think that the reform was in the right direction hope that the scheme will 
eventually secure public confidence, but thev consider that this will take 
time.” 


{D) The retention of the orthodox^ course at the Calcutta Madrassah. 

74. The Government of Bengal decided that one Government 
madrassah in the Presidency should continue to teach the orthodox 
course, either without English or with English as an optional 
subject. Opinions had been collected as to which madrassah 


^ See para. 89 and footnote. 
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aLould retain the old course, and they almost all pointed to the 
Calcutta Madrassah as the one in which the orthodox course should 
be maintained. It was therefore decided that the reformed course 
.should not be adopted in the Calcutta Madrassah. 

75. The Government of Bengal, before deciding that the ortho- 
dox nmdrassah course should continue to be taught in the Calcutta 
diadrassah, had addressed a letter^ to the leading Musalmans of 
Bengal and to the secretaries of various cmjumans in which the 
following question was put : — 

III order, therefore, to meet the wishes of the strictly 'orthodox Muham- 
madans, Government is advised that it will be necessary to have at least 
one madrassah in the province for teaching the old orthodox course without 
English. The only question remaining to be decided is which of the existing 
madrassahs shall be selected for this purpose.” 

76. It is interesting to note that out of the twenty-two corres- 
pondents who replied to this question, fourteen were in favour 
of the Calcutta Madrassah (four of these were in favour of organising 
,3 modernised course alongside of the orthodox course), three were 
in favour of the Chittagong Madrassah, two were in favour of the 
Hooghly Madrassah while two held that there should be an orthodox 
madrassah at more than one place. The Muslim Association of 
Dinajpore was not in favour of any madrassah retaining the 
orthodox comse. 

“ Under the present condition of our society,” it wrote, “ we would like 
that English should accompany the teaching of the orthodox com’se in Arabic 
to make our Maulvis better euh'ghtened and thus useful members of our 
society than they have hitherto been. In this twentieth century Muham- 
madans should not lead their lives as antideluvians but as useful citizens 
iully alive to their present surroundings.” 

77. At a conference held at Chittagong on the 13th August 
1913, it was resolved that : — 

“ The madrassahs ' must of necessity take up the reform scheme since 
an English education is now-a-days a necessity for the Muhammadan com- 
munity which has to compete with the Hindus who have made EngHsTi edu- 
cation a speciality. It was the general feeling of th^ Conference, however, 
that provision should be made for the few students w'ho wished to follow 
the old orthodox course. It was agreed that the Calcutta Madrassah could 
most usefully be reserved for teaching on the old lines, though it was pointed 
out that even the Calcutta Madrassah did not turn out as good men as the 
np-country madrassahs, and it would be necessary to reorganise the Calcutta 

^For the reformed madrassah curriculum, see the volume of appendices to this 
report. The Islamic Department curriculum will be found in the Dacca University 
Eeport. , , , 
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Madrassali. Hardly a single man. who left the Calcutta Madrassah could 
be called a man of real culture and wide learning who would command the 
respect of the Muhammadan community. For this reason if the Calcutta. 
Madrassah was to be reserved for the orthodox system it would have to be 
reorganised and placed on a sounder basis.” 

78. Shams-ul-Ulama Abti Kasr Waheecl, tvllo was consulted,, 
said ; — 

“ Turning to Western Bengal we find that the madrassah education itself 
is not so popular there. While in addition to the Government madrassahs 
there are in Eastern Bengal as many as six full-grown senior (private) nia- 
dcassahs besides two or three in the course of formation, not to speak of the 
innumerable junior madrassahs and maktabs, I do not know whether Western 
Bengal can boast of a single private senior madrassah or any decent number’ 
of junior madrassahs or maktabs. Young men from Eastern Bengal form 
the bulk of the pupils of the Calcutta and Hooghly Madrassahs, who are sure 
not to flock therein, at least in such numbers, if once the reformed course is 
introduced in Eastern Bengal exclusively. Those persons of Western Bengal 
who are loud in their cry for the old orthodox course to be followed in the 
Calcutta Madrassah are generally those who would not allow any relative' 
or friend of theirs, not to speak of their own children, to receive instruction, 
in the Calcutta Madrassah (Ai'abic Department). Yet they are sentimentally 
attached to the Calcutta Madrassah (Arabic Department) as if they look: 
upon it as a glorious piece of antiquity left by some ancestors to be jealously- 
guarded against any improvement or as a monument of a glorious past when, 
the Calcutta Madrassah was established for the purpose of turning out 
scholars fit to monopolise all the posts of honour and emolument during the 
early days of the British rule in India, when Persian was still the court language 
and Justice was administered in accordance with the Muhammadan law.” 

79. A committee was appointed in 191 5 to revise the curriculum 
of the Calcutta Madrassah. Nothing has resulted from the recom- 
mendations of this committee. 

(E) Madrassah examinations. 

80. Up to the year 1913, examinations at the end of the senior 
department course were held by the Central Board of Examiners 
of which the Principal of the Calcutta Madrassah was secretary 
In 1913, orders were issued to the effect that the Central Board 
of Examiners should conduct the lo-wer and higher standard exam- 
ination only. The examinations of the intervening classes were, 
to be conducted by the boards of the madrassahs concerned. 

81. The title examination was constituted in the year 1912: 
and the junior madrassah examination according to the reformed, 
scheme was held for the first time in March 1917. 




82. The final examination of the senior departments of the 
reformed madrassahs was to he conducted by the Dacca University. 
On account of the postponement of the Dacca University Scheme 
the Government of Bengal has recently issued orders that a special 
Islamic matriculation examination and a special Islamic interme- 
diate examination will be held in 1919 and 1921 respectively.^ 

83. In the year 1916-17 four Govermnent and seven aided 
senior madrassahs sent up 254 candidates, of whom 191 passed. 
For the lower standard 11 madrassahs sent up 316 candidates, of 
whom 206 passed. For the title examination, the Calcutta Ma- 
drassah sent up six candidates of whom five were successful. 


(F) Surntnary of evidence before the Commission. 

84. The reform of the madrassahs has been a thorny question 
for over half a century ; and the reforms recently introduced, on 
the recommendations of the Earle Conference and the Eeformed 
Madrassah Committee, do not appear to have given full satisfac- 
tion. 

85. The Musalmans of Bengal say in the memorandum^ which 
they presented to the Commission : — 

“ The Muhammadans, having been so suddenly thrown out of Government 
patronage, were taken aback and could hot give up the study of a language 
so vitally connected with their social and religious life ; and consequently 
the Arabic Department, Calcutta Madrassah, continued to be run on the old 
lines vith the result that it lost much of its former utility. Scholars passing 
from it no longer enjoy the good fortune of being employed in Government 
service, not to speak of a few marriage registrarships, of Persian and Arabic 
teacherships in high Enghsh schools, for which also a knowledge of English 
has now become necessary. Under the circumstances they have been reduced 
to the necessity of either turning religious hawkers, living mainly on the 
charities of others, or becoming imams and muazzins attached to some 
mosques at starving wages.” 

86. Maulvi Abdul Karim^ writes : — 

“ A large number of orthodox Musalmans, who oared more for religious 
than for secular education, continued to send their children to the madrassahs 
instead of to the schools and colleges. As, however, their course of studies 
was not revised in view of modern ideas and present conditions, the madrassah 
students, as at present educated, are not qualified for any useful career in 
life, and many of them have to be a burden upon the community. In order 


^ See para. 107 below. 

® General Memoranda, page 173. 
^ Ibid., page 171. 
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to remedy this unsatisfactory state of tilings, the course of oriental studies 
has lately been revised and proposals for furtlier revision are iinder consid- 
eration. But, unless the madrassah students acquire a fair knowledge of 
English, they can neither properly earn their livelihood nor make themselves 
very useful to society. 

The question of the English education of Arabic scholars, therefore, demands 
careful consideration. It is a matter in which the Musalmans are ^dtally 
interested. For the community cannot be influenced for good or for evil 
to such an extent by anybody else as it can be by the ulanias. It is through 
them that the great majority of the people can be reached. It is, therefore, 
es>sentially necessary in the interests of the community as '"well as of the Gov- 
ernment that the madrassah students should be given such an education as 
will make them intelligent and enlightened citizens.*' 

87. During our tours in Eastern Bengal we received no com- 
plaints about the reformed madrassalis, but Khan Bahadur Maiilvi 
Aminul Islam^ in his note on madrassahs wuites : — 

It is an accepted principle that Muhammadan secular and religious 
education must go hand in hand ; one is inseparable from the other. It was 
with this object in view that Government was pleased to introduce the reformed 
madrassah scheme which is a compromise between the present madrassah and 
school education, the object being to meet the special requirements of those 
members of the Muhammadan community who are not satisfied with the 
purely secular education now imparted in schools nor with the purely religious 
education given in madrassahs. Experience has shown that this experiment 
has not met with success. The education given in a reformed madrassah 
does not fit them for the ordinary vocations of life nor give them sufficient 
knowledge of Islamic laws to make them useful as religious guides. A system 
of education must be evolved which should ensure that the rising generation 
receive in youth a sound and healthy training and be improved morally and 
intellectual^, so that they may become useful members of society." 

88. Complaints were also, made to us on the unsuitability of 
the courses. The Musalmans of Calcutta complained that the 
two years’ special course in English provided in the Earle scheme 
has never been made available in the Calcutta Madrassah. 

89. Mr. A. H. Harley^ writes ; — 

In Egypt, during Lord Kitchener's recent administration, a revised course 
on these lines was introduced into the stronghold of orthodoxy, AbAzhar. 
The trend, therefore, favours the retention of the old and the ad^tion of the 
modern, and it is not out of place to mention that certain orientalists have 
advocated the, erection of the new on the old and not the replacement of the 
latter as has practically occurred. 

It would not however be fair to regard madrassahs as theological depart- 
ments only and to award alumni a special degree and leave them with no 

page 164*' 



better prospects than they now enjoy. Students ot madrassalis would in an 
Islamic country he qualified for CTOveriiment posts. 

The course of studies in these orthodox seminaries is traditional, 
the ' sciences ’ necessary for the interpretation of the Koran are the main 
subjects of study, the remainder being those ' sciences ' which the Arabs 
learnt from foreign peoples. In the Koranic ' sciences ’ are included the 
traditional or religious ' sciences ' and the linguistic ' sciences : ’ the latter 
comprise the intellectual or philosophical ' sciences ’ (also called ' the sciences 
of the foreigners’). 


L — Native Scmiees. 

1. Koranic Exegesis (Ilniul-Tafsir). 

2. Koranic Textual Criticism (Ilmul-Quiraat). 

3. Science of Apostolic Tradition (IlmuhHadis) 

4. Jurisprudence (Fiqh). 

6. Scholastic Theology (Ilmul-Kalam). 

6, Grammar (Nahw). 

?. Lexicography (Lugha). 

8. Rhetoric (Bayan). 

9. Literature (Adab). 


IL — Foreigyi Sciences. 

1. Philosophy (Falsafah). 

2. GeomeHrj' (Hindesah). 

3. Astronomy (Ilmul-Niijiim). 

4. Music (Mausiqi). 

6. Medicine (Tibb). 

6. Magic and alchemy (A1 Silir-wal-Kimiya). 

The foreign sciences are almost entirely omitted from the present Bensral 
madrassah course, only philosophy (including logic) and geometry bem^^ 
retained, and it is unlikely that of the remaining four any except medicine 
will be restored to the curriculum,”^ 


of the orthodox madrassah, it must be remembered that the Dars-e-Nizamia or Nizamia 
syllabus which is still taught in the Calcutta Madrassah was introduced by Miilla 
Nizamuddin Sihalvi, a resident of Sihali near Lucknow, and that it is called after his 
name. This Maulvi lived during the reign of Alamgir I and was the founder of the 
famous Arabic school of Lucknow known as ‘ Firanghi Maha!. jMany of the books which 
are used in connexion with the Nizamia syllabus were written by the pupils of MuUa 
Nizamuddin Sihalvi. The commentary on logic was written by Maulvi Hamdullah of 
Sandila, a pupil of Maulvi Nizamuddin, and the book on Muhammadan law was written 
by Hafiz Mohibullah of Bihar, a pupil of Maulvi Nizamuddin’s father. 

The Nizamia syllabus was modified in Delhi by Shah Waiiullah (known as Mohaddis) 
who introduced into it the teaching of Hadis (the traditions of the Prophet). The modi 
fication was accepted by the schools of Lucknow and Deoband. The syllabus was 
introduced in Bengal by Mulla Behrul-Oium, son of Mulla Nizamuddin. See the volume 
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90. Great stress has been laid by some of onr witnesses on 
the study of English. English is a compulsory subject in the re- 
formed madrassahs and the Dacca Committee recommended that 
every student of the Islamic studies department should be taught 
and examined in English as a compulsory subject. Though 
English is becoming more popular in the Arabic department of the 
Calcutta Madrassah, there seems still to be strong opinion that 
it should not be made a compulsory' subject, at any rate in the 
senior department of that institution. Mr. Harley^ writes : — 

“ From the middle of last century efforts were frequently made to bring 
the Calcutta Madrassah and with it the affiliated madrassahs throughout 
Bengal into line with Gorernnaent and private arts colleges, but the most 
that was conceded was the introduction of English as an optional subject 

into the Arabic department At present about one-third of the 550 

students in the Arabic department take English in preference to the alter- 
native language Persian.” 

91. Shams-ul-Ulama Vilayat Hussain^ writes : — 

“ I suggest that the courses of studies in the Arabic department should 
be made more up to date and that the Muhammadan students should be 
taught English to such an extent as would enable them to conduct work 
in Qiat language. Provision should accordingly be made in the Calcutta 
University so that they may be examined there in the courses of study and 
after passing their examination they may be given some diploma and' title, 
and the various branches of Governmeut services should be opened to them.” 

92. One of the deputations of Calcutta Musalmans submitted 

a memorandum ou madrassahs of which the following is an 
extract : — « / , 

On account of the past history of the (Calcutta) Madrassah, the Muham- 
madans of Bengal are very touchy about it and we therefore beg that in the 
changes that we have suggested two fundamental principles should be 
observed : — 

(a) The teaching of English should not be compulsory for every student 

It should be optional. The University, if it'thinks proper, mav 
differentiate such students by awarding degrees of different names. 

(b) The Dars-e-Nizamia should continue to be taught in the Calcutta 

Madrassah. The recognition of such courses by the Uni^ersitv 
IS not without parallel.” ^ 


* * General Memoranda, page 164 , 

^ Ikid , page 166 . 
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93- The general opinion in Western Bengal appears in fact 
to be in favour of encouraging the study of English in the Calcutta 
Madrassah without making it obligatory on every pupil. 

94. There is undoubtedly a general demand for oriental studies, 
preferably associated with the studj'' of English. Maulvi Abdul 
Karim draws attention to this deruand in a passage already quoted.^ 
In the memorandum placed before us by the Musalmaiis of Bengal 
this demand is explained as follows : — ■ 

“ We, the Muhammadans in Bengal, are too closely bound up with our 
religion, and there is still a strong demand for studies on the old and tradi- 
tional lines with or -Ruthout a good working knowledge of Engli.sh which may- 
be a passport to Government service. Therefore it is very desirable that 
facilities should be afforded to the students of madrassahs teaching the 
orthodox course, when they evince an eager desire to learn the language of 
their rulers as a means to wmrldly emoluments because thereby Government 
would be able to foster around it a band of loyal servants and faithful subjects 
who by their religious training would surely be much more de\'oted to Gov- 
ernment than the votaries of a materialistic secular education.”'^ 

95. Mr. Harley, in the note already referred to, says that the 
trend of opinion favours “ the retention of the old and the addition 
■of the modern.” He adds that certain orientalists advocate the 
erection of the new on the old rather than the substitution of the 
new for the old and suggests that the reformed madrassah scheme 
involves a some-what too abrupt severance with the past, 

96. Mr. J. R. Cunningham, the Director of Public Instruction 
in Assam, when advising his Government in 1913 on the Dacca 
University Department of Islamic Studies and the reformed 
madrassah scheme, wrote as below. Mr. Cunningham has sub- , 
mitted to us as evidence the letter which he then wrote to the 
Government of Assam with the intimation that he has not, in 
the interval, found it necessary to modify his views 

“ On behalf of Assam I would enter a caveat against the establishment of 
a department of Islamic studies as part of the new University. 

The special Islamic courses are intended to carry to their completion 
the studies of the madrassah — to follow upon a course of instruction differing 
both in aim and content from the courses regarded as suitable for the gene- 
rality of the people. The ordinary courses are those of the high school — 
a secular institution which seeks to qualify pupils of all denominations for 
ordinary citizenship. The courses of the madrassah on the other hand are 
sectarian and lead to the direct social and religious service of Islam. 
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For long tlie conservatism of Muhammadans has led them to “ establish 
and support madrassabs in -preference to. secular schools. With the advance 
of education the madrassahs have naturally transcended their narrower 
functions and attracted a more general public. The knowledge of Islamic 
languages and of the subjects taught in the madrassah has been held in such 
high esteem that an attendance in the first few classes has been regarded 
as satisfying the recjuixements of an ordinary education. The Muhaininadaii 
community has so been diverted from the general course of advance and 
has lagged behind whilst other communities pressed forward, ^ Even for those 
of the students who have entered the madrassahs with a view to complete 
the courses, the instruction has been unsuitable, clinging to an orthodoxy 
long out of date and fastened in inefficiency by the exclusion of liberal 
influences. 

In these circumstances, attempts have been in force for some time to- 
reform the madrassahs, to bend their courses to join with those of the liigli 
schools, to bring influences of compulsion to bear upon the more conservative 
portion of the community by insisting upon the study of English and the 
importation into the curriculum of modern courses of instruction in such 
subjects as arithmetic and geography. As a result,, courses have been pro- 
posed -which are heavily overweighed in the attempt to make a single system 
answer the demands of divergent purposes. 

I turn now to consider the suggested courses of instruction. 

As the Koran is to be taught in the first two classes it may be assumed 
that the course is self-contained— that it begins from the beginning, requiring 
no previous instruction in a school. The period of the junior course covers 
the first six years of school life, and in that time a pupil has to learn three 
languages in addition to his own vernacular. With this may be compared 
the curriculum of a lower primary school, which covers a five, nominally 
a four, years’ course during which it is found difficult to instill into the pupils 
an elementarjT- knowledge of a single vernacular. The junior coarse is further 
to be cumbered by an additional year’s instruction in general subjects for 
those who wish to pass on to a high school. The junior madrassah will there- 
fore handicap its. pupils by imposing upon them a heavier task of learning 
and giving thek competitors a year’s start ahead of them. 

At the end of the junior course pupils will have the option of going on 
to a high school or of remaining in the madrassah for four years with a view 
to qualifying for matriculation in the Department of Islamic Studies. It is 
of the essence of the scheme that those who complete the full madrassah 
course should be as well qualified in English as the ordinary pupil who passes 
his matriculation from a high school. But in the scheme proposed the 
full days’ instruction in and through the medium of English which obtains in 
the upper classes of a high school is replaced by less than a half-day in the 
madrassah scheme. Nor I think can the allowance for English as a compul- 
sory subject be wisely increased ; the first aim of the madrassah must after all 
remain the training of^auivis and religious men and the first requisite the 
knowledge not of English but of the Islamiq law and culture. 

It has been urged that an attempt of this kind is necessary in order to 
attract to education the more orthodox portion of the community. This 
may be doubted and it may be apprehended that, while conciliation on the 
lines proposed would proba% be ’immediately popular, its effect in the long 
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roaclaa management, offering special facilities to Mnlianimadan pupils by 
reason of subscriptions from tlie community and differing only from tiie 
ordinary bigb. school affording some preparation in the earlier stages for the 
study of an Islamic language or languages in the last four years of the school 
course. The improvement of madrassahs might then be undertaken with- 
out embarrassment. Such a policy would, I believe, tend to bring Muham- 
madans more rapidly into the general current of advance and would, £it the- 
pniie time, permit of due concentration on the improvement of madrassah 
instruction proper. The scheme now under consideration would have the 
effect of diverting the Muhammadan youth from the same path as the Hindu,, 
of imposing upon him a heavier burden, of taking the education of a large 
number away from the benefit of the general funds devoted to the interests- 
of secular education, and of modifying the thoroughness of the Islamic course 
as a professional training by the importation of elements irrelevant to its- 
purposes.^’^ 

97. Various suggestions have been made to us for the im- 
provement of madrassahs. Some of our Muslim correspondents, 
with the Punjab University in their miiids^ advocate the institution 
of an oriental faculty of the Calcutta University They say : — 

We cannot but feel that the time has now come for the University of 
Calcutta to take these students under its protecting fold, as its sister univer- 
sity in the Punjab has already done to its students of oriental literature and 
learning. The said University has established oriental examinations in 
Persian, Arabic or Sanskrit, namely Munshi Alim and Miinshi Fazil in Persian,. 
Maulvi Alim and Maulvi Fazil in Arabic and Visharad and Shastri in Sanskrit ; 
and permits the students who have passed the highest examination either 
in Persian or Arabic or Sanskrit, to present themselves for examination in 
the English papers of the matriculation, intermediate and B.A. examinations 
of its Alts Faculty successively ; so that any of such oriental students- 
obtaining pass marks only in English at the bachelor of arts examination is* 
deemed to have passed the said examination and is admitted to the degree 
of bachelor of arts in that University. The syllabus of studies at present 
current in the Calcutta Madrassah up to the stage of the senior fifth year class* 
is practically the same as that of the Maulvi Fazil of the Punjab University, 
while the curriculum for its title course is much superior to that ; and it would 
not be out of place to ask for such privileges for the Arabic students in 
Bengal.’’^ 

98. Maulvi Abdul Karim ^ suggests that the University of 
Calcutta should establish faculties or oriental studies similar to- 

^ Question 4, 

^ General Memoianda, jage 173. 

® pasje 172. . 
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those of the Punjab University. He thinks that the Arabic Depart- 
ment of the Calcutta Madrassah, the course of studies in which 
is in no way inferior to that of the Oriental Faculty in Persian 
and Arabic of the Punjab University, should be recognised by 
the University, its examination being held either by the University 
or as at present by a Madrassah Board. The Maulvi also suggests 
that Calcutta Madrassah students after they have passed the junior 
and senior madrassah examinations, might be examined by the 
University in English only and that, if they satisfy the examiners 
in that subject, they should be declared to have passed the university 
•examination. 

The Head Maulvi of the Calcutta Madrassah endorses this 
.suggestion.^ 

99. The deputation of Calcutta Musaimans favour the 
recognition of the Calcutta Madrassah by the University, but in 
a somewhat different way : — 

“ The student who has passed the final examination of the Madrassah, 
corresponding to the B.A. examination, should be permitted under conditions, 
which we need not discuss here in detail, to study for a special master’s degree 
examination provided that he has acquired such a workable knowledge of 
English that he may be able to read modern English books on Arabic litera- 
ture. Such a student should also be expected to carry on research work on 
modern lines. The students who have taken this special master’s degree 
will be better qualified to act as professors in colleges than the students who 
have taken the M.A. degree in Arabic from an arts college under present 
■conditions.” 

100. The above correspondents think that the introduction of 
an Islamic Faculty would be advantageous both to the University 
and to the Madrassah. 

“ We beg to draw your attention to the desirability of instituting a special 
board for Islamic learning in the Calcutta University which may conduct 
the madrassah examinations and award the degrees. We are led to this 
•conclusion by the following reasons : — 

(1) The teaching now provided for the study of the M.A. degree in Arabic 
and Persian is so poor that students after taking their degree 
are not really competent to act as professors in colleges. The 
persons who receive their education in the old orthodox style and 
who have a thorough knowledge of Ai'abic or Persian, or of 
both, are not eligible to become professors on account of their 
ignorance of BngEsh. The result is that the colleges have to 
appoint persons whose knowledge of Arabic and Persian is in- 


* General Memoranda, page 176. 
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(6*) The ^present position of madrassahs. 

102. Tlie course taught in madrassahs whether orthodox or 
reformed, is divided into four stages 

(a) the primary classes ; (this section of a madrassah is gene- 

rally called a maktab. The course when it includes a 
certain amount of secular instruction is classified as- 
part of the primary school system. Maktabs are fre- 
quently found as distinct institutions existing apart 
from madrassahs.) 

(b) the junior department corresponding roughly to the middle 

section of the ordinary school curriculum ; 

(c) the senior department corresponding to the high school 

section of the ordinary school curriculum ; 

(d) the title classes corresponding to university degree courses. 

103. A junior madrassah is one which has no class above the 
junior department ; a senior madrassah is one which has a senior 
department. A few madrassahs have title classes above the senior 
department, but the Calcutta Madrassah is the only institution 
which provides full teaching for the title classes. 

104. In Bengal there are thirteen senior madrassahs of which, 
four are maintained by Government. Seven are aided and the rest 
are unaided institutions. All the senior madrassahs have junior ' 
departments attached to them. There are 247 junior madrassahs, ' r 


sufficient and thus the standard of Arabic and Persian gets lower- 
every day. 

(2) The recognition of the madrassah studies by the University -will 

encourage the teaching of Arabic and the madrassah students- 
will find employment as teachers in the schools and the colleges 
and in other departments. 

(3) The -want of provision of Persian and Arabic courses is one of the- 

complaints of the Muhammadan students in Calcutta. The- 
Madrassah will always have a strong staff of Persian and Arabic 
teachers and they can always deliver lectures to the students for- 
whom the colleges make no provision for the study of Persian, 
and Arabic.” 


101. There is in fact a practical unanimity of opinion that the 
highest studies of the Arabic Department of the Calcutta Madrassah 
should be brought within the sphere of the Calcutta University’s 
influence. But the way in which this should be done is not very 
clearly stated. 
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of which, one is maintained by Government, 179 are aided, while 
the rest are unaided institutions. 

105. There are 21,222 pupils in senior and junior inadrassahs 
of Bengal. The total number of Musalmans in high and middle 
schools is 103,038. Thus 17T per cent, of those Musalmans who 
are attempting secondary education are being educated in ma- 
drassahs. Those maktab classes w'hich correspond to the infants 
sections of primary schools are not included in these figures. 
The number of Musalmans who receive their primary education 
in maktabs is very large. 

106. The cost of maintaining 260 senior and junior ma- 
drassahs is E3,83,631, of which Rl,05,646 are covered by fees. 
The average cost per head in the Government madrassahs is Rs. 74 
per annum, of which R8'5 are met by fees. The corresponding 
figures in the Government high schools of Bengal are R44‘9 and 
R24’7. The cost of education in the madrassahs is therefore 
more by R29’l than the cost of education in high schools. 

107. The final examinations of junior and senior madrassahs 
are conducted by a board which works under the Department of 
Public Instruction. The final examination of the reformed ma- 
drassahs has not yet been held. Its first examination was to be 
held in 1919 by the proposed Dacca University and the students 
after passing the examination were to be available for the Islamic 
Department of that University. The local Government has recently 
issued orders that the final examination should be conducted by 
the Department and that the classes of the Islamic Department 
which correspond to the intermediate classes of the university 
com'se should be opened in the Dacca Madrassah. The Dacca 
.3Iadi‘assah will thus correspond to an intermediate college described 
in Chapter XXXII with four high school classes attached to it. 

108. The curriculum^ of the reformed madrassah includes Arabic 
language and literature, Muslim law and rhetoric, logic in Arabic, 
mathematics (arithmetic and geometry) ; Enghsh, history and a 
•vernacular up to the matriculation standard are also taught. The 
history of India is taught in English and the subject covers the 


^ ThecnmcRlnmoftiiejttmorand senior classes is set out in detail in the volume 
of appendices to this report* 



Hinclti, Muslim and British periods. In the two highest classes 
of the senior madrassah, the curriculum is arranged as follows 

Periods a \¥eek 

iMabic language . . . . . . . 4 

Arabic literature, prose . ... . . 3 

Arabic literature, poetry . . . . . 3 

^ . . . . . 3 

Logic taught in Arabic . . . . . . 2 

Arithmetic and geometry taught in English . . 2 

English (the same course as that prescribed for the 

matriculation stage) ..... 8 

Indian history ... . , . . 1 

Vernacular (Urdu or Bengali) .... 2 

109. The course differs from the matriculation course by the 

omission of algebra and the inclusion of logic, rhetoric and Muslim 
law, which are ail taught in Arabic from modern books. The stand- 

ard of Arabic language and literature is much higher than the 
standard of compulsory or ' additional Ai-abic required for the 
matriculation examination. 

110. The regulations for the special Islamic matriculation 
examination distribute the marks as follows : — 

English, I paper 100 

English, II paper ....... 100 

Arithmetic and geometry . . . . . 100 

Indian history ....... 70 

Vernacular ........ 30 

Arabic language 100 

Arabic literature ....... 100 

Ehetoric 70 

Muslim law . . . . . . . . - 70 

Logic . . . . . . . . . 60 


Thirty i>er cent, in each subject and thirty -three per cent, in the 
aggregate are required to pass the examination in the third division. 

111. We think it desirable that the examinations of the re- 
formed madrassahs should be conducted under the control of the 
authority which will be responsible for the secondary school and 
intermediate examinations. We have recommended in Chapter 
XXXI that the reformed madrassah examinations should be con- 
ducted under the final authority of the Secondary and Intermediate 



1 A fee of Es. 3, now reduced to Be. 1-8, is charged for admission to these classes. 


112. The Calcutta Madrassah differs from tlie other madrassalis 
in the following three aspects : — 

(а) English in the Calcutta Madrassah is not obligatory ; it 

is alternative to Persian. 

(б) The Nizamia course is taught and Government has under- 

taken that this arrangement shall not be interfered 
with. 

(c) The standard is higher and teaching of a general university 
grade is provided. 

113. The reformed madrassahs come within the cognisance of 
the Dacca University and it is the desire of the Muslim community 
of Calcutta that the Calcutta Madrassah should be brought into 
some connexion with the Calcutta University. M'e discuss this 
question in Chapter XLII. 

(P) Islamic studies in the University. 

114. We must in conclusion describe the arrangements made 
by the University for the promotion of Islamic studies. The 
Bluslim undergraduates in Calcutta have found it difficult to obtain 
adequate instruction in Persian and Arabic ; their number is limited 
and they are to be found distributed amongst almost all the colleges. 
Bluslim students often have to enter colleges not affiliated in 
Persian or Arabic and may thus have no opportunity of studying 
these subjects. The university authorities realised some years 
ago that this placed Muslim students at a disadvantage and 
that steps should be taken to enable them to keep in touch 
with the elements of Islamic culture. With this object 
in view, the University has maintained teachers of Persian 
and Arabic for the benefit of undergraduate students wh<3 are 
attached to colleges not affiliated in Persian or Arabic.^ Besides 
this, the University has organised classes in Ai'abic and Persian 
for post-graduate students. The staff consists at present of six 
lecturers, of whom two are common to both branches, one is 
specially assigned to Arabic and three to Persian. The number 
of Mushm students who undertake the study of such courses is 
extremely limited and there have been sessions when there has 
been no student in one or other of these languages. This fact 
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cannot be explained merely by tbe general backwardness 
of tbe Muslim community in tbe matter of higher education. 
The extremely limited number of students in Arabic and Persian 
may be attributed with better reason to the lack of facilities for 
adequate training in these subjects at the undergraduate stage. 
But whatever the cause may be, the University ought not to 
discontinue these classes, for in addition to the needs of the com- 
munity we have to take into consideration the claims of Islamic 
scholarchip. In this connexion, we may remark that the courses 
prescribed for the M.A. degree examination in Arabic and Persian 
&X& neither so varied nor so comprehensive as those recommended 
in Sanskrit and Pali. On this subject, a reference may be made 
to the memorandum of Dr. Abdulla-al-Mamun Suhraw’ardy.^ In 
fact the subjects included in any adequate scheme for the study 
and investigation of Islamic culture are so numerous and so 
diversified that the entire scheme for Persian and Arabic studies 
for the M.A. degree examination should be recast. In addition 
to Arabic and Persian, the University has made provision for the 
study of Islamic history which forms an alternative subject for the 
M.A. examination in history. The Board of Higher Studies in 
History has arranged the post-graduate lectures in Islamic histor7 
in two broad divisions, namely, Islamic culture outside India and 
Islamic culture within India. Here again we find that the Muslim 
students are limited in number, and it is plain that the demand 
at present for facilities of this description is of a very restricted 
character. We hope that the facilities, such as they exist, will be 
utihsed in an ever increasing degree, and that they will be still 
further developed. 

116 . Before we conclude this chapter of om report, we must 
reiterate what we stated in Chapter VI, namely, that in our opinion 
there can be no solution of the problem involved in the educational 
backwardness of the Muslim community of Bengal which does 
not include a persistent attempt not only to make madrassahs 
places of real intellectual cultm’e and training but also to bring 
them into touch with the needs of modern life. ^ 


^ General Memoranda, pages 381-382. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The Esahihatioh System. 

1. — Introductory. 

1. Tlie problems of examination, difficult and important in all 
countries, are nowhere more difficult or impoidant than in India 
and especially in Bengal. 

2. In no branch of education does the machinery tend so much 
to become regarded as an end in itself or its smooth and regular 
running (where it exists) as a tribute per se to the excellence of its 
organisation ; yet in no branch does badness of design, even in small 
and apparently trifling details of the machinery, affect so profoundly 
the whole psychology of education from the school upwards to the 
university ; and in none is this fact less generally recognised. The 
appreciation of the facts shown by many of our correspondents 
is indeed both wider and more acute than experience in other 
countries might have led us to expect ; and this is evidence of the 
extreme tension, moral and intellectual, produced in Bengal by 
the examination system of to-day. 

3. We shall first of all draw attention to those more vobvious 
and striking features of the examina^on system in Bengal and India 
generally to which our attention has been drawn by official 
pronouncements, or by our witnesses, or by our experience ; and 
especially to the effects of the examination system on every school 
and every class room throughout Bengal, on methods of teaching 
and on methods of learning, and on the relations between teachers 
and taught. We shall next enquire into the meaning and objects 
of degrees and examinations generally, and shall give concrete illus- 
trations of the views which we hold on these points. In the light 
of these views we shall analyse the evidence which has been submitted 
to us in regard to details — ^many of them details of great practical 
signifi-cance — ^both of the examination-system,, and oj the teaching 
system correlated to it at every point ; and we shall discuss sugges- 
tions for reform that have been made to us. We shall ■ incidentally 
make certain proposals in regard to changes that appear to us 

t . ( 140 
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practical and desirable, but our systematic proposals will be 
summarised in Cbapter XL of this report. 

4. The influence of laminations on the school system, and the 
matriculation examination itself have beem, separately dealt with 
in detail in Chapter IX. ^ 


II. — Magyiitiide of the examination 'prohleni. 



^ See also Chapter paras. 42, 43 and 'passim* ; 

^ The reduction in numbers in 1918 was doubtless mainly due to the establishment 
of the tlniYersily of Patna^ 


5. “ Examinations as now understood,” says the Government of 
India resolution on educational policy of 1904, “are believed to 
have been unknown as an instrument of general education in ancient 
India, nor do they figure prominently in the despatch of 1854. 
In recent years they have grown to extravagant dimensions and 
their influence has been allowed to dominate the whole system of 
education in India, with the result that instruction is confined 
within the rigid framework of prescribed courses, that all forms 
of training which do not admit of being tested by written exam- 
inations are liable to be neglected, and that teachers and pupils 
are tempted to concentrate their energies not so much upon genuine 
study as upon the cjuestions likely to be set by the examiners.” 

6. In 1906 the new regulations for the University of Calcutta 
under the Act of 1904 came into forOe. But the changes introduced 
under those regulations, though some of them were of importance, 
were not of a character to afiect the general situation described in 
the resolution quoted above ; and since 1904 the main changes 
have been in the size of the examinations, rather than in their 
character so far as Bengal is cincerned. 

The total number of candidates for matriculation for India as 
a whole in 1904 was 23,800 in round numbers ; in 1916, 27,200’ 
But it is to be remembered that these last figures do not include 
the number of candidates for the school-leaving examinations 
which since 1904 have been introduced in Madras, Bombay, the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, In 1904, there were 8,800 
candidates for the Madras matriculation; in 1916, only 52. In 
Calcutta, the number of candidates for matriculation in 1904 
was over 7,100 ; in 1916, over 14,000 ; in 1917, over 16,000, in 
1918, 14,675,2 in 1919, 15,92J. 
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7. The growth of the examination system is perhaps better illus- 
trated by comparing the total number of candidates for intermediate- 
and bachelors’ examinations in the Faculties of Arts and Science 
for difierent years. F05 all the Indian universities, the total number 
of such candidates was in 1904 just under 11,000 ; in 1916, it was 

Just under 25,000A The corresponding figmns for the University 
of Calcutta were in round figmes 6,000 and 11,200. The total 
number of all candidates examined by the University of Calcutta 
in 1904 was just under 15,000, in 1918 it was nearly 32,000.^ 

8. The dimensions that were regarded by the Government of 
India as extravagant in 1904 have been doubled for Calcutta, 
Calcutta is probably the largest examining university in the world 
and the creation of the universities at Patna and Benares and 
of a university at Dacca will not deprive it of that eminence. 
Nor do we see any possibility or desirability of the total number 
of examination candidates in India being diminished. What might 
be diminished (and this we imagine is what the Government 
of India resolution aimed at diminishing) is the number of 
candidates dealt wdth by wholesale methods which ride roughshod 
over teaching organisations. 

HI. — Domination of the teaching system hy the examination system 

and its results. 

9. The University Commissioners of 1902 expressed the view 
that it was “ beyond doubt that the greatest evil from which the- 
system of university education in India suffers is that teachi ng is 
subordinated to examination, and not examination to teaching.”® 
The Government of India resolution of 1904 speaks of the domi- 
nation of the wbole system of education by examination. In reply 
to Question 1 of our 'questionnaire,^ although it does not refer to. 


^ Owing to the sjj^stem by which Macli*a.s candidates take their degree in partSj ancT 
during a transitional period took them under two different sets of regulations, it is not 
possible to give exact figures for this University. In the figure given above, tlae number 
of candidates for the B*A. at Madras is estimated as 1,200. 

® The totals are derived from the table in the Beport of the Calcutta Syndicate for 
1918 

3 Beport of the Indian Universities Commission, 1902, page 43.1? 

* ‘'“Do you consider that the existing system of university education affords to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training ? If not, in what 
ii:ain respects do you consider the existing system defieient'|rom this point of view ? 
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examinations explicitly, more tlian 80 witnesses have pointed 
to the examination system as one of the gravest defects in the 
Bengal system of education and many have indicated that its 
domination of the teaching is the worst feature in the system. 

10. “ The work of a college in Bengal,” says Mr. J. R. Barrow 
Ofiieiating Principal of the Presidency College, “ is almost entirely 
conditioned by the examinations which have to be passed.” The 
professors of chemistry in the same college (Mr. Jyotibhushan 
Bhadiiri, Dr. B. B. Dey and Mr. Bidhu Bhusan Dutta) complain that 
teachers have little or no freedom of teaching owing to the rigid 
examination system. Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury regards 
the examination system as ” a great deterrent factor in the way of 
true learning.” “Tn this country,” s^ays Mr. A. 0, Datta, the 
Principal of Murarichand College, Sylhet, “ teaching is entirely 
subordinate to examination. A student’s relation with the Uni- 
versity is only understood by Indians to be simply by means of the 
examination and for the purposes of the examination.” Shams-ul- 
Ulama Abu Nasr Waheed of Dacca speaks of the ‘ dominance of 
examination. ’ Mr. K. Zachariah, of the Presidency College, also 
speaks of the dominance of examination, and the ‘ scramble for 
degrees.’ “ To my mind,” says Mr. Jatindra Chandra Guha, 
Professor at Rajshahi, “ it is the examination system of the Univer- 


^ See, for iiista.iice, ansivers to Question 1 by : ^Ir. Altai Ali, Mr. Jogcncli’anatli 
Bhattaeliarra, Eai Binanatli Eisyas Bahadur, Mr. Cliaru Gliandra- Biswas, Mr. G. C. 
Bose, Principal of the Bangabasi College, Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti, Principal of 
the David Hare Training College, Bai Lalitmohan Ghatterjee Bahadur, Principal of 
the J agamiath College, Dacca, Mr, Baniananda Cbatterjee, Mr. Brojendra Kishore Roy 
■Chaadhnry, Mr. Snreiidrcanath Das Gupta, Mr. A. C. Datta, Principal of ll.Iuraiic]iand 
College, S3dliet,' Mr. .Promode Chandra Diitta, Mr. Siirendra Mohan Ganguli, LIr. Patrick 
Geddes, Dr. Jajneswar Ghosh, Pririeipai of the Anaiida Mohan College, Myrnensingh, 
Mr. R. K". Gilchrist, Principal of Krislinagar College,. Mr. Ilaridas Goswamy, Mr, 
Jatindra Chandra Guha., Mr. Biirin Behari Gupta, ]\lr. Jogendra Nath Hazra, Principal 
of Midnapore College, Klian Bahadur ^lohaminad Is.mail, Manlvi Abdul Karim, Mr. D. K. 
Jvar ce, Mr. Karimamay Kliastgir, Mi\ Piimaehandi'a Kandu, 0.%. Principal of Chittagong 
College, Mr. Gopal Chandra Lahiri, Blr. G. H. Langley, Mr. Akshay Kumar Maitra, Dr, 
11, K. Mallik, M.r. Panchanan Majuindar, the Rev, Father A. Kent, Rai Radha Charaii 
Pal Bahadur, People’s Association, Khiihia, Rai Sri Nath Roy Bahadur, Mr. S. K. Eiidra, 
rrSnei}ial of St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, Mr, Atul Chandra Sen, Rai Satis Chandra Sen 
Bahadur, Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta, IMr. Stixendxa Mohan Sen Gupta., Staft’ of 
Serempore College, Dr. Prabhii Butt Shastri, Mr. Anukul Chandra Sircar, Sir. F. C* 
Turner, Offg. Prme^3al of Dacca College, Mr. Rajendranath Vidyabhnsan, Mahamaho* 
padhyaya Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhiisana, Shams-ul-Uiama Abu Nasr Waheexl, Mri 
$5aoba?iah. Some of this ©Tldenoo is discussed in Chapter XIII, paras. 42, 43 and 5L 
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for the defective and abortive eduea- 
- - - - 1 .” Speaking of schools, the staff 
Collec^e tell ns that “ the exannnation at the end 
■ that counts. Training is at a 
the examination is the be-all and end-all 
- ■’ pstem in vogue is per- 

in the colleges, and that they 
■ersity system, and the present system 
hich make practically everything 
as largely responsible for 


sity that is mainly responsible 
tion imparted under its auspices 
of the Serampore (" " „ 
of the course is the only thing 
discount, and success in , , , , , 

of the system and they add that the sy 
petuated to a very large extent 
regard tlie present uiiivi ^ 
of Goveriixiient adnunistratioii w 
dependent on success in esaminations 
tlie evils of tlie present situation. 

11. It would be wrong to think tl 
this respect. Mr. S. K. Eudra, Princ. 

Delhi, writes — 

examinations loom large and cover al. 
universities). Th^ whole system of ediic 

Dr. Tei Bahadur Sapru, of Allahabad, writes-- 

■■ tie bane of miveiaity etooation 
the professors and the students have made a fetish of exan ^ • 

Mr J G. Covernton, Director of Public Instruction in Bom ay^ 
eayl the methods of training “ look too much to examinations and 
much of the work done is merely of a mechanical kmd for par i- 
cular examinations," and that this apphes not only to a large 
majority of students hut also to many teachers. 

'l2 It mav be thought that these statements are of a somewhat 
general and vkgne character ; but they are supplemented by a mass 
of information supplied in answer to Question 9. The first portion 
of that question enquires specifically whether teaching is nnduly 
subordinated to examination. Of the 213 witnesses who_ have 
dealt with this portion of the question, 169 have replied in the 
afiirmative, 14 may be classed as doubtful and 30 only have replied 

in the negative. .. ,. mi 

13. We may deal first with the negative replies, ^ihe corres- 
pondents who reply in the negative include Mr. J. E. Banerjea, 
Vice-Principal of the Vidyasagar College (though he says some of 
Ms colleagues disagree), and Mr. KMidi Earn Bose, Principal of t ic 
Central College -p- the latter regards suhordination of teaching to 
suitable tests or examinations, such as exists in the Calcutta 

, ^ Question 9. 
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University as " a disciplinary provision of high educational value.” 
Mr. A. H. Harley, Principal of the Calcutta MadrassaM (writing in 
consultation with Khan Bahadur Aminul Islam) appears to share 
that view. He writes— 

“ I do not consider that teaching is unduly subordinated to examinations. 
In Bengal the student-intellect is discursive and I consider that it requires 
the discipline of the examination system whereby it may be confined to inten- 
sive application for a period to essentials which are the condition of further 
progress.” , 

It is clear that wise examining may convey suggestions of value 
to a large number both of teachers and of taught ; that it may draw 
attention to essential portions of a subject which are in danger of 
being neglected ; and that examiners in their reports may be able, 
where teachers are not competent, to draw attention to mistakes 
in their teaching revealed by concordant but erroneous answers of 
the candidates. But the question put was not whether examina- 
tions may not exert beneficial as well as injurious efiects on 
teaching, a point which few would contest, but whether there is 
validity in the criticism that teaching is at present unduly sub- 
ordinated to examination ; and to this we regard the reply as 
overwhelmingly in the affirmative, not only from the number 
of witnesses who take this view; but from the variety of their 
experience, the positions they occupy and the conclusive nature 
of their testimony. 

14. Mr. J. M. Bose, of the Presidency College,^ teUs us that the 
average student of Calcutta University makes no attempt what- 
ever to take an intelligent interest in his subject, except in so far 
as it is necessary for the passing of the examination, and that it is 
his invariable experience and that of most of his colleagues that if 
he attempts to illustrate the lectures by bringing in any subject 
such as aeroplane stability or wireless telegraphy the teacher is 
immediately asked if that subject is included in the syllabus of the 
University. The students, says Mr. Pumachandra Kundu,- Offg. 
Principal of Chittagong College — 

“ prefer that lecturer who gives systematic ‘ notes ’ and points out ‘ impor- 
tant ’ questions. Tq avoid the risk of unpopularity, and hence inefficiency, 
even an able lecturer allows his lectures to degenerate into coaching work. 
To meet the demands of the vast majority of students, he has to sacrifice the 
intellectual development of the earnest and sincere students of superior 
abilities, who otherwise might have had the best possible training.”® 

„ Question-' 9*;’' 

2 Question 1. 
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the examinatiok system. 

“ Teaching, ” sayshlr. Siidmersen, Principal of Gauliati College,^ 

“ is entirely subordinated to examinations. The student resents 
anything outside,” and he adds that a definite attempt to 
secmewide reading of a subject by a particular member of 
his stafi led to “ almost empty benches in the following yeaiv 
The whole atmosphere, says Mr. Sm-enclxanath Das Gupta^ of the 
Chittagong College,^ is so much charged mth the ideal of doing 
well ill examination that it becomes impossible for any profe&sor ^lO 
hold out a higher ideal with fair success. The students, says the 
Eev. Father F. Crohan, Principal of St. Xavier’s College, ^ “ are not 
willing to give their attention at lectures to any remarks or ex- 
planations excejit such as bear on the questions likely to be put at 
the examination. It is a waste of time and energy to attempt/ lo 
insist on anything else ; ” and the Senatus of the Scottish Churches 
College^ tell the same story In common estimation (they say) 
the only specific value of any teaching is that it iirepares directly 
for some examination.” Examination dominates the teaching, 
says Eai Kumudini Kanta Banerjee Bahadur, Principal of Rajshahi 
College — 

all teaching is done with a view to secure successful results in the univer- 
sity examinations. The teacher who can best coach and who can give notes 
most suitable for answering probable questions in the examination is considered 
to be the best teacher. These notes are crammed.”^ 

The evidence from the Serampore College contains a striking 
passage by a Bengali member of the staff. 

“ The student is in college not to learn things for their own sake,- but to 
gather material for the purpose of getting through certain tests. The average 
Bengali student is frankly worldly-minded. He canirot be expected to care 
for teaching which does not clearly aim at securing a pass for him at the uni- 
versitv examination. ‘The college lecturer cannot help but adapt himself 
to the peculiar requirements of the situation. At least, his work is’ something 
in the nature of a compromise between lecturing and coaching, for if he should 
attempt to soar beyond well-known limits, his class will very soon clip his 
wings or openly refuse to follow him. Most colleges in Bengal cannot choose 
but humour their students for the sake of the fees they pay.’’^ 

These remarks, say the stafi as a whole, they thiuk in the main 
justifiable — 

“ though it must not he forgotten that even under the present S3’’stem many 
of the best students have a genuine love for their subject, many teachers refuse 
to Eubordiuate their teaching to examination purposes.” ^ 


^ Questions. 
® Question 1. 
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15. We need not pile up written evidence on tMs point. It 
was manifest to us from our own visits to lecture-rooms that 
except in a few striking instances the teaching was directed 
exclusively and narrowly to the examination syllabus. 

16. Some witnesses have told us that teachers are judged not 
only by the students but also by the college authorities on the basis 
of their examination successes. “ Both in private and Government 
colleges ”, writes Mr. Surendranath Das Gupta, of Chittagong,^ “ the 
authorities think that teaching with a view to secure the largest 
number of passes is the only duty of the teacher and, as a result 
of that, all teaching becomes necessarily subordinated to that end.” 
This may be so, but it is clear that the main pressure on the teachers 
is exerted by the students themselves, whether directly or through 
the college authorities ; for we have been told by dozens of. witnesses 
that the students, with the rarest of exceptions, think and care for 
nothing but examination success and that they believe that under the 
existing system of examination their success will be endangered 
if the lecturer ‘ wastes time ’ by teaching outside that syllabus. 

17. Whether the examination system could be so modified as 
to avoid this danger is another matter. We think it could, but 
we are boimd to say that in the opinion of some competent witnesses 
the fears of the students are at present not without a semblance 
of justification. “ The whole undergraduate teaching,” says 
Mr. D. B. Meek,- Professor of Physics at the Presidency College, 
“ is bound down by examinations ; no freedom in choice of material 
is encouraged and any originality on the part of the teacher is Ihely 
to produce results disastrous for his students when they go up for 
their examinations.®” Miss A. L. Janau, Principal of Bethune 
College, is not less explicit. 

“Not only,” she says, “ is teaching unduly subordinated to examination, 
but good teaching would result in most cases in a failure of the students so 
taught to pass the examinations. It is to a large extent only by not teaching, 
but by ]3assjng on cram that teachers can expect to cover enough ground to 
ensure their students passing. Any good teaching is done at a risk.”'* 

* Question 10. See also Mr. Brojendra Kishore Eoy Chaudluuy (Question 1) ; Mr. 

Promode Chandra Dntta (Question 1) ; Mr. Bimalanancta Son (Question 9) ; Dr. David 
Thomson (Question 1). • ^ 

® Question 1. 

® Mr. D. B. Meek doubts pessimistically whether freedom would be good at present 
as he thinks the majority of the undergraduates are really at the school-boy stage, iis 
Judged by their mental capacity. 

* See answers of Bfthune 'College, Question 9. 
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evidence coHcurs with that of the Bengali teacher at Serampore 
College cited in paragraph 14, above : — 

“ The poverty of these classes is intense. It is the determining factor 
of higher edncation in Bengal ; a poverty of which every principal has heart- 
breaking eAddence. Education is of the nature of a family investmcdt, to 
enable the recipient to feed and maintain a crowd of dependent relatives. 

The student can have his eye on little else Almost -without exception, 

the one anxiety is to pass examinations, which will qualify for appointment 
to certain posts or admit them to certain professions. The one imperious 
necessity is to obtain the ‘ degree ’ that will keep the wolf from the door. 
Hunger, not for learning or development of faculties but for bread and butter 
is the motive behind our students.”^ 

22. “ Anyhow to pass the examination, and keep bone and flesh 
together, not the soul, has become the cry of the hour,”^ writes 
Mr. Pran Hari Sen, Eector of the Eadhanath High English School, 
Dacca. The same story is told in less poignant terms by many 
others among our witnesses. Thus Mr. Purnachandra Kundu, 
Oflflciating Principal of Chittagong College, writes ; — 

University education (even in non-technical subjects) is the only entrance 
to a professional career or service under Government. The vast majority of 
students do not care much for learning and intellectual progress ; their aim 
is to pass examinations only after which can they expect to earn a living. 
The prospects of earning a decent Imng serve as the incentive to 
University education. Collegiate education has been spreading in Bengal 
mainly for this reason. Learning for its own sake is an ideal not to be expected 
from the majority of students.” 

The object of university education nowadays, says Rai Nisi Kanta 
Ghosh Bahadurd of Mymensingh, “ is mainly to make a livelihood. None is 
educated for the mere sake of education itself, i.e., for the attainment of 
learning, acquisit'on of knowledge and the highest culture in life. I assing 
examinations is now the oub' motive.”^ 

Mr. Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis^ tells us that more than half 
the students find it very difficult to make both ends meet. 

23. We have thus a vivid picture of the students, under economic- 
stress, constraining the ir teachers into a rigid restriction of their 
teaching to the limits of a printed syllabus (which can only be 
modified with the assent of the Government of India) and 
obstinately closing their ears and minds to anything outside it. 

24. In these circumstances it is scarcely surprising that the effort 
of the teacher is limited in many cases to the preparation and dicta- 
tion of notes for examination use, and the effort of the student to 
the memorisation of these notes and of such other information as 
can be derived from the ‘ keys ’ denounced by the Commission 

^ Question 1 
^ Question 9.^ 



iKeport of UniYe^ties Commisfrion of 1902, Section 8J, paecs 20 and 
® Questions. 

® Question 1. 

* See, for instance, Mr. Atnl Chandra Sen of the Ripon College. Question 1 
® Question 10 
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of 1902,^ wMch still floiicisli m spite of that demmeiation. “ The 
practice of dictating complete notes to students is nowhere so 
common as in Bengal,” says Dr, Prabhu Dutt Shastri,^ Professor 
of Philosophy in the Presidency College. Eai Eadha Charan Pal 
Bahadur, tells us that “ the teaching has degenerated into mere 
dictation of notes suited to be answers for examination questions. 

25. There is much evidence on this point,'^ and it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the practice is limited to the classes 
preparing for the lower examinations. 

We have ourselves heard such notes dictated in an M.A 
class room. “Nowadays,” says Sir*. Satischandra De, Professor 
of English at Dacca, “ even M.A. students attach importance to 
the notes of those who have set questions, and they read these 
' notes to the exclusion of books.”® EaiEumudini Kanta Banerjee 
Bahadur, Principal of the Eajshahi College, gives similar evidence.^ 
It will be seen from evidence quoted below that it would be wrong 
to suppose that notes are always used to the exclusion of books- 
Mr. Hira Lai Eoy, Professor of Chemistry in the Bengal Technical 
Institute, writes® 

“ The members of the Commission will be surprised to learn that the 
students preparing for the Sf.Sc, examination commit to memorv the contents 
of two volumes of Richter’s Organic’ Chemistry and Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s 
standard works on Inorganic Chemistry.” 

26. There is clear evidence that the average student in Bengal 
has powers of memorisation that would be regarded as exceptional 
in Europe, that his main effort is devoted to memorisation, and 
that such memorisation enables him to pass the university examin- 
ation (the question of distinction is another matter). 

The teachers of Serampore, acquainted with western pupils, 
speak of the ‘ facile memory ’ of their pupils.® 

“ Students tell me,” says the Rev. W. H. G. Holmes, of the Oxford Mission 
Hostel, Calcutta^ that '^the normal methods by which they are taught 
is through specimen questions and specimen answers . * . , Before an 
examination students are engaged in leariii.rig the answers to a series of 
probahle questions which have been put into their hands/’ 


f 



“ with the object of securing distinctions in the examinations, the students 
read a fixed number of text-boolcs, or rather some portions of text-books — por- 
tions which are likely to be set in examinations, and this type of intellectual 
slavery which is popularly known as cramming stifles the growth of original 
thinking in the minds of the students, and when they come into the actual 


^ Question 10. 
® Question 1. 
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Hr. E. N. Gilchrist tells us that he has been an examiner in 
the University for seven years, most of the time in political science 
and political economy, and that the text-book is practically the 
sole source of instruction on the subject. The instructors of the 
students, in this case, he says, were not their teachers — 

but Mr. Stephen Leacock, President Wilson and— a strange combination 
—some such person as ‘ an honoms gi-aduate,’ whose work was sold in the 
bazar for a few annas. The benefits of studying President Wilson’s or Mr. 
Leacock’s or Dr. Marshall’s books are very great indeed, but as the 
Bengali student studies them the very reverse of benefit is the case. I 
think I can honestly say that after reading the airswer-books of fifty or a 
hundred papers I could have repeated large passages almost verlatim from 
the works of these authors even though I had iiever read their works 

myself The examiner’s function is to check errors of memory more than 

to test the ability of a student in handling a question.”^ 

In answer to another question, Mr. Gilchrist writes — 

“ the best student, judged by examination results, is the best memoriser. 
Every examination in which I have taken part is proof positive of this state- 
ment. Individuality in treating questions is a very rare thing. The examiner 
is more a recorder of mistakes in memory than a judge of mental cahbre in the- 
proper sense.”^ 

27. “ Under the present system”, says Shams-ul-Ulama Abu 
Nasr Waheed — 


“ attention is almost exclusively directed to the development of -miTid 
which agaia is measured by the amount of success at a mechanical examination 
conducted by an external machinery and requiring more or less a reproduc- 
tion of memory.”^ 

Mr. Surendra Mohan Ganguli, University Lecturer in Pure 
Mathematics, writes — 

“ teaching has. degenerated into dictating notes suited to he answers for 

examination questions, culled mostly from lazar notes and guides 

Recognition of merit depends entirely upon examination results, which again 
depend more upon cramming of note^than anything else.”^ 

Mr. Karunamay Khastgir, Professor of Mathematics in Presi- 
dency College, and University Lecturer in Applied Mathematics,, 
tells UB that — . - 



field of work they make a poor stow of themselves by reason oi men nu. 
havins; any power of imagination and original thinking. 

28. The result, for the majority of students, of the method of 
teaching, learning and examination which have been described 
above may easily be anticipated. 

“ Education,” writes Mr. Haridas Goswamy, Head Master of 
the E. I. E. High English School, Asansol, 

“ ends with the university. What Spencer wrote half a centiiry ago is 
still time of our education. ‘‘ Examinations being once passed, books are 
laid aside ; the greater part of what has been acquired drops out o- recollec- 
tion ; what remains is mostly inert, the art of applying knowledge not having 
been cultivated.’ 

29. The Eev. W. E. S. Holland says that the desire for 
learning manages to survive in a few cases, as is evident from the 
.cultured scholars of Bengal, but that— 

“ in most, the system breeds a positive distaste for the learning that is 
:Souvht not for its own sake, but as a means to another end. _ It is the rarest 
thin" to come across anyone who has the desire _ to continue study after 
■takin" his decrees. Books are done with and banished on the proud day o- 
graduation. °Our university system, instead of encouraging the love of 
learnin", kills it. And this is the more tragic because there can be few 
npnnlpfTwbo have more instinctive bent orgift for intellectual pursuits than 
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and sciences is equalled- only by the facility with which he purges his mind of 
them as soon as the examination is over.”^ 

And Mr. J. R. Baixow ^ tells us that it is the commonest of 
complaints that by the college system intellectual interest and 
originality are sterilised. 

31. That the present examination system often leads to the 
emasculation of the intelligence is evident. “ I consider,” says 
Mr. Sris Chandra Chatter] ee, of Dacca, that — 

“ our University is at present producing machines and not men. Our 
.students learn not to think in ways of their own, but in stereotyped ways 
dictated to them by others ; and they have no individuality of their own.”^ 

Mr. Jatindra Chandra Gruha, Professor of English at Rajshahi, 
writes - 

“ Though the University of Calcutta has been in existence for more than 
60 years, it has produced very few men who have made new discoveries, or 
important contributions to the advancement of knowledge, or utilised acquir- 
ed knowledge in new practical fields. The products of this University have 
ever been charged with a want of originality and inventiveness. Their learning 
has, in most cases, proved barren, for few of them have given to the world 
any offspring of their intellectual loins. To my mind it is the examination 
system of the University that is mainly responsible for this defective and 
abortive education imparted under its auspices.”^ 

Causes of the present situation. 

32. We have uow to enquire how far a remedy can be found for 
the barrenness, and for the other evils, described above ; and for 
that a closer investigation of their causes is necessary. We do not 
by any means regard all these evils as necessarily inherent in any 
and every examination system. On the contrary, we believe them 
to be in the main, curable, though in different ways. Some are, 
no doubt, due primarily to the examination system. Others, in 
the opinion of competent judges, are imposed on that system by the 
previous education of the students ; and there are others still which 
are due to the students themselves, and which it would be wrong 
to attribute to any external circumstances. We shall consider 
these in the reverse order of that enumerated above. 

33. We have dealt, we hope not unsympathetically, with the 
question of economic pressure. That pressure exists, , though 
possibly to a less extent, in other countries. In all the modern 
universities of Great Britain there are hundreds of students whose 
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bread and butter depends on tlieir passing of ■ examinations. But 
we do not find that general closing of tlie ears and mind to every- 
thing that does not contribute to examination success. To quote 
the phrase of the staff of one of the Calcutta colleges there is, or 
ought to be, a ‘ margin of disinterestedness in study and this 
in Bengal, seems to be small — to the vanishing point in most cases, 
hir. Eadhakamal Mukerjee, University Lecturer in Economics, 
enumerates among the defects of the present system of education : — 

“ The emphasis of egoistic interests, and the neglect of coninranal and 
cultural interests,” and “ a general decline of moral and spiritual strength 
in the selfish pursuit of an education for mere livelihood which is due to the 
overcrowding in the professions, and consequent demoralisation, economic, 
and political dangers.”^ 

The remedy for this weakness can only be found in some new 
moral and intellectual movement in the studentwoiid. 

34. A certain number of %vitnesses regard many defects of the 
present system of examination as the inevitable result of the present 
system of secondary education. Khan Bahadur Mohanmiad Ismail® 
thinks that, having regard to the quahfications of the teachers avail- 
able in this country and the general poverty of the country, there is 
no alternative to the present system. “ The student,” says Eai 
Lalitmohan Chatter] ee Bahadur, Principal of the Jagannath 
College, Dacca, “ depends even more largely on bazar notes and 
keys, because he has never acquired the power of accurate expres- 
sion or of thinkin^f or himself.”® “ The schools,” says Mr. Bainow,® 
* are the root of the whole trouble, and apart from the obvious 
defects due to lack of money, .... theic deplorable results am 
due partly to the badness of the method of teaching English.” 

35, ^ It has been suggested by some of our witnesses that the 
excessive use of memorising made by candidates in examinations 
is due to their inability to compose their own answers in English.* 
Mr. Barrow puts the case convincingly in regard to history t 
and his answer obviously applies to other subjects : — 

It B reasonable to expect that a college student reading history will not 
confine himself to plodding through a single book, or part of a booh, on his 
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period, and trying to learn by heart, with the aid of a key or his lectures, 
answers to probable questions. One would expect him, under the guidance 
of a tutor, to refer to quite a number of books himself ; to try to make 
himself familiar with opposing views on disputed points and to form his own 
views ; to devote special attention to the aspects of his period which have 
most interest for him ; and so forth. , AU this, properly done, will take 
most of his time and energy, even if he is perfectly familiar with the 
language in which lectures are delivered and the books to be consulted are 
written, and if he is doing nothing but history. If he is so unfamiliar with 
the language in question that he only catches a stray sentence here and 
there of his lectures, and takes ten or fifteen minutes to read a page of any 
book which he consults ; if, moreover, he has, under similar conditions, to 
read a mass of English ‘ literature, ’ and two subjects besides, it is apparent 

that the task before him must be far beyond his powers Once 

a good working knowledge of English were attained, I believe the tyranny 
which the examination system at present exercises in all subjects' would 
largely disappear. 

A great deal of tlie ‘ unhealthy cram ’ and of the ‘ passive recepti- 
vity ’ of the Indian student. Dr. Brajendranath Seal also attributes 
to the fact that the student has to use a tongue not his own : — 

• “ When you present a pistol to the candidate’s head and bid bin. 

stand and deliver in a trice, he must keep himself primed for the occasion with 
the only coin you will accept. 

36. The question whether the mother tongue or English should 
be used as the medium of instruction and examination in schools 
and universities is too important and complex to be dealt with 
incidentally here, and we shall consider it in the next chapter. 

37. It is clear that the difficulties of conducting examinations 
rationally, both at the present matriculation stage and at the higher 
stages, are greatly complicated by the deficiencies in knowledge, 
power of appreciation, and habits of intellectual study, which 
characterise the products of the Bengal secondary school system 
as it exists to-day. Here again, the remedy cannot be found in 
any reform of the examination system pure and simple, but must 
be sought partly in the reform of the secondary schools, partly 
in the reform of the matriculation examination.® 


IV. — General functions of examinations and degrees. 

38. We now come to those defects which we regard as due to 
mistakes in the design of the examinations themselves, both in 


^ Question 9. 

2 On the secondary school system and the reform of matriculation, see Chapters YIII, 
'IX, X and XXXI* , >_ '■> j 



plan and in details ; and pernaps sriu jnore tu a- iuxiuamenxaji out 
common want of apprehension of the true functions of examinations 

and degrees. 

39. In this matter the general public have been too willing 
in the past to take universities and other examining bodies (here 
and elsewhere) on trust. A father hears with complete and 
unquestioning satisfaction that his son has ‘ passed his examin- 
ation and with still more satisfaction, that he has ‘ taken his 
degree/ and the satisfaction with which the universities pass a 
student or confer a degree is scarcely less unquestioning. It is 
only in certain special cases that anyone concerned either knows 
or asks how the passing of the particular examination or the confer- 
ment of the degree could be expressed in plain and intelligible 
language, i.e., what the degree really means. It seems almost 
an indiscretion to enquire. But that question might well be put 
quite plainly, say, by a chemical manufacturer, who desired to 
engage a young chemist who had just graduated to undertake 
certain work in his factory. If by experience the manufactiuer 
did not know what (say) a first class honours B. Sc., in chemistiy, 
or an M.Sc., could do, he would if he had ordinary common-sense, 
go behind the degree before giving the young man the post ; he 
would enquire what the real meaning of that degree was. And 
if the reply were unsatisfactory he would look elsewhere. 

In our judgment, the public ought always, like the manufac- 
turer, to feel the right to ask such questions ; and the University 
ought always to be in a position to give clear and unambiguous 
rephes. 

If for the word examination its simple equivalent ‘ test ’ were 
substituted, such questions would probably be asked as a matter 
of course. We should at once wish to know the nature of the 
test and the nature of the guarantee based on it. 

40. A^ university degree is, or ought to be, a guarantee given 
by the University to the public in regard to each student on whom 
it is conferred, the nature of the guarantee varying with the degree. 

41. The guarantee is simplest to understand in the case of a 
technical degree Eke the degree in medicine. In this case the 
degree has a pl^ fand straightforward, if not always ^ simple, 

jimeaning. It. means 'that the University regards the student as a 
STiitable person. :.tu ipiiactise medicine and has satisfied itself that 
he has a fan kuo^le^ of the sciences on which modern 
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xxxcaiome, am, m me later years, tests in the 
actual kind of problem which the medical man has to solve in his 
daily work. But the University and the general public realise 
that even an examination of this kind cannot test the whole range 
of the knowledge and capacity which a man must acquire in 
order to practise medicine successfully ; it merely tests a series of 
samples, both of knowledge and capacity, taken more or less at 
random And these samples so chosen, if considered alone, might 
pve unduly favourable evidence of the candidate’s powers ; if" he 
had been left to himself it might have so happened that he had 
•studied some parts of his subject to the exclusion of others, equally 
%utal for success in practice. He might, for instance, have learnt 
how to diagnose certain forms of heart-disease, but know nothin-^ 
of nemasthenia or of diabetes, and yet have the fortune only to be 
tested in a heart-case at his final examination. The university 
■authorities, therefore, take elaborate precautions to ensure that 
e chance of the sample of the knowledge of the candidate tested 
•at the examinations being a fair one shall be very great - they 
insist that before the candidate enters for the examination he 
a go hrough a most elaborate course of training, testified bv 
IS teachers, and covering the whole field of study regarded as 

“owledge to the University that the student, has profited by the 

^ 1 ° f Uaining, it greatly strengthens the confidence with 

wnicfi the Universitv sives thp. 
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it is intended to guarantee to the public that each possessor ot 
such a degree can certainly do. 

43. We think that such a question should be asked and answered ; 
but we wish to guard ourselves at once from the assumption tna. 
the answer should give the complete connotation of a degree i. 
can only give part-though we believe an essential paxt-ol that 
connotation ; for, while a degree ought to connote definite capaci- 
ties in all' its possessors, it ought to connote much more in the 
maioritv of cases. By insisting on training under capable teachei. 
as wellas on the passing of an examination, as an essential quali- 
fication for a degree, we provide the opportunity for all canaidate^ 

to acquire intellectual perspective and a wider understanding o , anc 

sympathy with, other minds, both of to-day and of the past ; but 
since these are things that cannot be fully tested by examination we 
cannot, as in the case of the capacity to do something, make sme 
that each student has profited by the opportunities which we have 
given him of such enlargement. A single example wilUnake our 
meaning clear. We train a large number of students in history, 

' and test them by examination at the end of their course. Aow> 
by examination ^ are able to test their knowledge of -what has 
been ^vritten by historians, and theh capacity to read and to ana yse 
historical documents ; but no written examination can prove tha- 
a man has gained the personal insight and understandmg as well 
as* the erudition and intellectual grasp of facts essential for a his- 
torian. And it is especially in subjects like history and literature 
in w^hich intelligence and feeling are fused that the examination 
fails most to test with certainty what we wish the degree to connote 
in as many cases as possible. But, recognising the limitations of 
examinations, there is all the more reason to apply them rationally 
to test those things which they can test with certainty , and to 
keep clearly in our mind their general purpose. 

44. The present confusions of the examination systems are 
largely due to uncertainty as to their purpose. It may be asked 
why universities are content with such confusions and uncertainty 
— ^if w^e are right in thinking that they exist. The reply, in most 
cases, is simple. They axe often concealed by the apparent 
definiteness and mathematical precision of the marking system. 
The university defines the percentage of marks which a candidate 
must obtain in order to succeed and if he obtains that percentage, 
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why, it may be said, sbould any further questions be asked ? 
Ought not every one concerned to be satisfied ? 

45. Yet it is clear that in order to convey any intelligible 
meaning to the general public, and even to an enlightened public, 
a minimum 'percentage of marks ought to be translatable into 
some form of words ; and it is unfortunately true that the examining 
body would in most cases be hard put to it to give the translation. 
There is, as a rule, no want of good faith on the part of the 
examining body. It is itself deceived by the illusory appearance of 
certainty conveyed by figures to which it is nevertheless unable 
to attach any precise meaning. We could perhaps have no clearer 
case of the power of percentages of marks to produce the illusion 
of which we have spoken than that of the examination in English 
at the Calcutta matriculation. 

46. It is rare indeed for the general purpose of a non-technical 
examination to be defined with any attempt at accuracy. But 
here the general pui-pose is defined in the regulations. Chapter 
XXS, Section 8, which reads : — 

“ The matriculation exa m ination shall be a general test of fitness for 
a course of university studies.” 

It is still rarer for the meaning of an examination test in a 
particular subject to be defined with accuracy. But no fault 
can be found with the matriculation regulations in English in this 
respect. 

“ The matriculation examination,” say the regulations, “ shall he a test 
(a) of ability to write clear, simple and correct English, (5) of intelligent 
comprehension of plain modern English on familiar subjects.” 

With such directions — and it would be difficult to better them— 
how it may be asked, can the University possibly go wrong ? A 
glance at the list of paper-setters and examiners shows that the 
University employs experienced men, fully aware of the require- 
ments of the class-rooms, fully capable of interpreting the very 
plain directions given them to allow none to pass who have not 
the command of simple English necessary to follow the first year’s 
lectures, given through the medium of English. Yet the testimony 
that the majority of students cannot do so is overwhelming^ How 
can the experienced university examiners have so conspicuously 
faded in their obvious duty ? 
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47. The answer is quite simple. In addition to tlie unmistak- 
able verbal directions given by the regulations, they also contain 
others to which no verbal meaning is attached. 

“ In order to pass the matriculation examination,” say the 
regulations, “ a candidate must obtain in English either in the 
first paper 40 marks, and in the aggregate of the two papers 72 
marks or in the aggregate of the two papers 80 marks.” There 
are further directions in regard to marks, the ‘ grace-marks 
regulations Avith which we shall deal later. ^ But there is no 
passage in the regulations which requires the examiners to make 
their marks a valid translation of the examination requirements, 
so admirably set out at an earlier stage. Consequently haAung 
satisfied their consciences about marks the examiners inform 
the University that all is well ; and the University accepts that 
A'erdict. But the university public does not, and cannot, in the 
light of their daily experience with the students in the class 
rooms. The matriculation examination in English has signally 
failed in its purpose. And one cause of its failure is the self- 
deception caused by the toarking system in use in this subject. 

■ 48. It might be said in defence of the University, that in the 
existing condition of the teaching of English in the secondary 
schools, the University could never have been in a position to 
make good the guarantees of fitness for higher studies which its 
regulations imply, and to which it s^s its seal, but which it cannot 
justify in a vast number of cases ; or rather that it could only 
have done so by rejecting in English (say) 70 per cent, of the candi- 
dates, instead of passing 70 per cent, or more.- 

49. Moreover, it would be unfair to judge the University of 
Calcutta over-severely in this matter, for it has only follow'ed 
a common practice of examining bodies. But we think it should 


^ Paras. 77 — 81 below. 

® In 1917, 3,851 or 24 per cent, of the candidates failed in English and i,474 or 9 per 
cent, failed in English only. In 1918, 5,624 or nearly 38 per cent, of the candidates failed 
in English, and 2,751 or nearly 19 per cent, of the candidates failed in English 
only. It is a Tery remarkable fact that it is only in English that the failures in a 
single subject attain significant dimensions. Tbe failures in other single subjects 
(j.e., unaccompanied by failures in oth^ subjects), in 1917 and 1918 were as follows : — 
1917 : mathematics 22, classical languages 25, vernacular composition 28 ; 1918 : 
mathematics 39, classical languages 9, vernacular composition 3. This question will 
be further considered in a memorandum in our volume of appendices. 
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be possible to improve the practice immediately, quite apart 
from any question of general university reform. 

50. In the case of other matriculation subjects we cannot put 
the university guarantee to the test so definitely ; though certain 
conclusions may be drawn from the simple inspection of the regula- 
tions. In the compulsory paper in mathematics, only 30 per cent, 
of the marks is required on a paper which includes arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry.^ It is clear that a candidate might 
‘ pass ' who knew either no algebra or no geometry ; and -we have 
come across cases of schools in which algebra is either not taught, 
or seriously neglected, because it is regarded as unnecessary for the 
examination. Even supposing that one knew that a candidate 
had passed in arithmetic and geometry it would be very difficult, 
without having dealings with a large number of successful candi- 
dates, to guess the probable attainments of a person who had 
‘ passed ’ the matriculation in these subjects. It is only by the 
experience gained by contact with a large number of such 
students that one gets an inkling of the kind of guarantee that 
the University offers. 

51. When w^e come to ask ourselves the meaning of ‘ passing ’ 
a higher examination of a non-technical character in cases ■where 
the University does not itself define that meaning (as it does in 
the case of matriculation) our difficulties in judging whether the 
University succeeds or fails in the conduct of its examinations 
increase. If we do not know’ the purpose of an examination how 
shall w’e say whether the University' attains that purpose or 
not % 

F . — Detailed problems of the emmination system. 

Uncertainties of purpose and method. 

52. We think we shall best pave the way for improvement -if, 
instead of attempting to investigate fully any one examination, 
we draw attention, with the help of the many competent witnesses 
who have given us their assistance, to the uncertainties which 
affect every part of the present examination system — ^uncertainties 
of purpose and uncertainties of method. In Chapter XL we shall 
make certain proposals which, if carried out, will we hope ensure 
that the University shall be kept fully informed of the working of 

^ The standard of mathematics at matriculation is also dealt with in Chapter IX, , 
paras. 17 — ^24. . ■ ' " '' ' .. 
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its own examination system and of the problems which it presents 
for solution, 

o3. A scientific study of the limitations as well as of the 
potentialities of examinations is only in its infancy. 

Dr. Brajendranath Seal, in the admirable essay which he 
has submitted to us in answer to Question 9 writes : — 

“ Among the unsettled questions relating to the theory of examination 
are such vital points as the following : (1) the nature, meaning and component 
elements of the fitness which an examination is supposed to test or measure ; 
first in a single subject ; secondly, in a number of correlated subjects ; and, 
thirdly, in a number of unrelated (or, as is often the case, negatively 
correlated) subjects ; (2) the nature of the curve of mental capacity, 
general or particular, and the correlations of mental capacities and interests 
as throwing light on the real value of examination curricula ; (3) the nature 
of the curve of marks, its relation to the curve of capacity, and the dependence 
of this relation on the psychology of the examiner ; (4) the questions of chance 
and error; (5) the question of the timing of an examination in relation to the 
course of instruction and discipline of interim examinations to test and 
ensure continuous work and of compartmental examinations verms a single 
final examination ; (6) the duration of an examination, and tie time scheme, 
in relation to fatigue ; (7) the extent of allowable option of choice of questions, 
and of compensation as between subject and subject; (8) the relative place of 
written, practical and oral examinations, of external and internal examiners, 
of primary and secondary motives like love of knowledge and emulation ; 
(9) the re-orientation of examinations in general, with reference to vital 
developments at puberty or adolescence, and (10) last, though not least, the 
theory and art of questioning !” 

54, Many of Dr. Seal’s questions, as we shall see, have been 
dealt with by our witnesses. It will assist us in our analysis if, 
without going into great detail, we bear in mind the distinctions 
between the three of the most important ‘ component elements ’ 
to which we presume Dr. Seal refers, and which an examination 
can test : — 

(1) memorisation, pure and simple, 

(2) memorisation accompanied by understanding, or know- 
ledge, 

(3) power of applying knowledge to some useful purpose, or 
capacity. 

It is of course quite true that between these distinctions there 
is no perfectly sharp border line but, as Mr. Alfred Sidgwick has 
shown, this is true of most distinctions. It does not , deprive them 
either of their validity or of their use in practice. 
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55. There is also another kind of distinction, not always borne 
in mind, which will be valuable in helping ns to deal with complex 
problems of examination, the distinction between the complete 
examination and the examination by sample. It is only 
in comparatively rare cases that the University can conduct an 
examination which will completely cover the field in regard to 
which it desires to give a guarantee. In the great majority of 
cases it can only test samples of the candidate’s knowledge and 
capacity within that field. It must therefore take such special 
precautions as are in its power to ensure that the samples tested 
are sufficiently fair and comprehensive to justify the University 
in giving a guarantee in regard to the whole field. ^ 

56. The distinction between memorisation and knowledge is 
one to which the University has clearly directed the attention of 
its examiners. We submit in an appendix,® fqr the sake of reference, 
extracts from Chapter XXV of the Calcutta University Regulations, 
which lays down general rules for examinations, and specific rules 
relating to particular faculties. We draw attention to Rules 2 and 9. 

Rule 2 reads — 

“ Candidates shall give their answers in their own words as far as practi- 
cable in all subjects. This rule shall be inserted as a head note in every 
question paper.” 

Rule 9 reads — 

“ Exanainers, in giving marks, shall consider .whether the answers indicate 
an intelligent appreciation of the subject or are merely the result of unintelli- 
‘gent memory work.” 

These rules are excellent. But the whole weight of evidence 
seems to show that the}?' are not sufficiently enforced in practice 
to be efiective. Witness after witness, as we have seen above, 
complains that the examinations merely test memory. So long as 
percentages of marks accumulated in a haphazard way rule 


^ As an example of an examination which for practical purposes completely covers 
the held, we may instance an examination in the practical use of a language, both for 
wi’ilten and spoken purposes. An examination of 6 or 12 houi.’s including a viva voce 
exaniination will completely test the candidate^'s powers of speaking and writing such 
a language for practical purposes. 

But when we deal with the question of literature it is clear that no examination of a 
reasonable length can possibly cover the whole fieM to which a student has devoted himself, 
say for a couple of years. An examination in literature is therefore necessarily an exa* 
mination by sample. f 

® Volume of appendices to this report^ - - - , ; 
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the clay and are sufficient to allow a candidate to pass^ so long 
will regulations like the above remain a dead-letter. 

The problem of ' alternative questions \ 

57. The problem of ^ alternative questions mentioned by so 
many of our correspondents sharply raises the two distinctions 
which we have enumerated in paragraphs 54 and 55 above. 

58. Ill regard to these ' alternative questions ’ o|)posite view's 
have been expressed. Thus Mr. Benoy Kumar Sen^ Professor 
of History in Presidency College, wwites : — 

'' The practice of setting alternative questions should be done away with 
in the low^er stages, i,e., in the matriculation and intermediate examinations. 
It must be borne in mind that the underlying idea of the examination system 
is to find out w^hether the student knows everything that is w’-orth knowing 
in any subject.^ There is a minimum amount of knowdedge — ^the essential 
broad principles of a subject — without knowing ivhich a student cannot be 
said to possess a passable command over that subject. Questions should be 
set on these general principles ^nd no alternative should be allowed. Under 
the existing system, an excessive use of alternative questions has made the 
examination a farce, for it makes it possible for a student to get a pass wdthout 
Imowing even half of Ms subject— though the university pass certificate will 
lead the public to think that the student knows the 'whole of the subject* 
The University is thus helping to cheat the public/^- 

Dr. C. E, Cnllis, University Professor of Mathematics, writes : — 
The practice of giving numerous alternative questions is useful 
as conducing to freedom in teaching ; but as its introduction w^as not accom- 
panied by a raising of the number of marks required for passing, it 
has resulted in a lowering of the standard. In most mathematical examin- 
ations a student can pass with ease in a subject of which his knowledge is 
very slight by answering a few book- work questions, or a fe'vv questions which 
lie wdthiii a narrow” range.’’® 

Dr. Gilbert T. Walker WTites in exactly the same sense : — 
would recommend the abolition of alternatives, and that the straight- 
forward book- work question should be largely or entirely abolished. I would 
like to see it replaced by either — 

a question on some difficulty in a general principle that wdll ascertain 
whether it is understood, or 

(5) a fairly direct example of the W'orking of the principle, which last 
should, if necessary, he indicated in brackets at the end of the 
question. 

In this way there is nothing left to chance, the method is given and if 
the student cannot reply he does not understand his subject. The present 

^ We think this perhaps over-states the case. 

^ Question 10. This is almost the only instance in which a witness appears to consider 
the responsibility of the University to the public. 

* Question 10. ' 
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system roughly represents English methods greatly made easy for the worst 
candidates, and it ought to be much stiffened up so as to reject a number of 
the worst candidates. 

Of course the papers that I suggest would after some years tend to become 
crystallised and if set unintelligently would become in time almost as bad as 
the present ones. But the examination system should be continually develop- 
ing and so should always maintain efficiency.”^ 

Mr. J. E. Banerjea, of the Vidyasagar College, writes 

“ The papers should not contain alternatives of the description one some- 
times meets %vith. One alternative is difficult, the other easy. Most students 
choose the latter, and so it turns out that, though a paper may contain problems 
which are a real test of ability and intelligence, many of them may be avoided 
and yet a student, by choosing the easy alternatives, may get high marks. 

Mr. Karuna Kanta Das Gupta, of Gauhati, says the system of 
alternative questions helps many undeserving boys to get through 
the matriculation and increases the number of unsuccessful 
candidates in the intermediate and degree examinations.® 

59. On the other hand, Mr. Bipin Behari Gupta, Professor 

of History at Eipon College, would give a liberal allowance of 
alternative questions ; and other witnesses, Mr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatter] ee. University Lecturer in English, Mr. Abdul Jalil, and 
Mr. Z. E. Zahid Suhrawardy, agree with this view, though they 
give no reasons for it.^ ~ , 

60. The two views are not inconsistent. If we wish to test 
a candidate’s range of knowledge over a wide field of which we do 
not, and cannot, expect him to know the whole by heart, this is 
a case where alternative questions are fully justified. On the 
other hand, it is obviously unreasonable to set any alternative 
to a question testing knowledge which we regard as essential for 
every candidate who should be allo'wed to pass. Even more 
umeasonable is it to set a question testing pure memory as an alter- 
native to a question testing capacity, or ‘ an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the subject.’ Here again the existing marking system fails. 
There is no reason why a question involving fundamental knowledge 
should not, although only forming part of a paper, be made itself 
a crucial test, and headed by the rubric ‘ students are required to 
pass in this part of the paper.’® But this alone would not serve. 

^ Question 10. 

; ^ Question 10. Among the witnesses who support this view may be quoted Khan 
Bahadur Mauivi Ahsanullah, Mr. Kishori Mohan Ohaudhuri and Bai Eajendra Chandra 
Sa^stri Bahadur. ^ 

® Mr. Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri makes a suggestion on these lines in his answer 
to Question lOv'.-,. ' 
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As Dr. Walker rightly points out, it is necessary for fresh types of 
questions to be continually invented, in order that the tests of 
intelligence may remain efficient, and not evadable by methods 
of memorisation. 

61. Such a solution as we suggest, though it could not 
be introduced drastically for a year or two, wwld have an immense 
effect on the whole of the session’s work in the colleges. As soon 
as students discover that mere memory work will not carry them 
through their examinations, they will begin to use the intelligence 
which they neglect so greatly under the present system. In every 
subject, if examiners will take sufficient pains, it is possible to 
invent questions which, though straightforward, and not of the 
nature of a puzzle, cannot be prepared for in advance. We would 
especially direct attention to the report of Mr. Stanley Leathes’ 
Treasury Committee on the Civil Service (Class I) examinations^ 
and to the specimen paper on English which it contains, devised 
to test general intelligence. The particular paper is no doubt one 
that would be unsuitable for the majority of Indian university 
students, but it suggests what might easily be done in this way 
in Indian universities.^ 


^ Published by H. M. Stationery Office (Cd. 8657 — 3d), 

“ The Times of 22nd January 1919, reports an interesting departure at Columbia 
University, New York : — 

“ A selective draft system for eliminating the mentally inert from entrance into 
Columbia University has been decided upon by the University Faculty. Here- 
after, psychological tests based on the Binet formula, modified by the tests of 
the American War Department, will be enforced upon all applicants for matric- 
ulation at Columbia. This action has been decided upon in order to reject 
students who lack capacity for education thus saving their own time and the 
Faculty’s, anS providing room for other students who have the intellectual 
right to a university career.” 

It is stated that the American army has used psychological tests in officers’ train- 
ing schools for many years and that their feasibility has been demonstrated. The 
report q[uotes the following statement by Professor Jones, head of the de|)artment of 
admissions at. Columbia : — 

“ Examinations will be held as formerly, but in the opinion of the Faculty, many 
,, ; who can comply with the traditional requirements of admission do not make 

; , . good university material and such applicants we hope to exclude. It has 

been found that many students in the preparatory schools could be coached 
to pass university entrance examinations, but some of them Had not the 
mental capacity for further profitable education. It is better for them and 
for the University that they should stay out and get into a more suitable 
\ , environment where they can make something of themselves. 
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62. Since students are now convinced, and it appears not 
witkout reason, that any reading outside the syllabus may 
endanger their chance of distinguishing themselves in examina- 
tions, it is the business of the University to remodel its examina- 
tions in such a way that the only chance for a student to 
distinguish himself %vill be by his reading widely and outside any 
prescribed syllabus, and by thinking intelligently about his read- 
ing ; at any rate the papers should be framed so as to offer 
special opportunities to such students. 

63. Many of our correspondents suggest that the paj)ers might 
demand answers in the form of short essays.^ It seems clear that 
unless these questions, like the paper proposed by Mr. Leathes' 
Committee, deal with fresh material actually placed before the 
candidate for criticism, many answers to possible questions would 
be memorised in advance as at present. Mr. Syamacharan Ganguli 
has given us a striking instance of what can be done in this way : — 

“ Even at the highest examinations borrowed criticisms may be passed 
off as original. Very long ago I heard from a graduate of the highest dis- 
tinction that he had reproduced verbatim at his examination a translation 
given him by his very distinguished professor of a criticism on Scott in a 
French Eeview and so he got credit for the French reviewer’s ideas and for 
his professor’s English.”^ • 

Systems of marhing. 

64. We shall now come to closer quarters with the actual 
system of assigning marks adopted by the University, spoken of 
by many of our witnesses as the ‘ mechanical system ’ of marking. 

It is described by Mr. G. C. Bose as follows ; — 

“ At present, at all the examinations, from the highest to the lowest, each 
question is marked ; and at the tinre of examining the answers, each answer 
is divided into so many points and the total number of marks allotted to the 
question is suh-divided among the points — ^just what a horse-dealer does in 
judging a horse. This method of valuing the answers takes away fi'om the 
examiner the liberty of judging the answers as a whole and makes the examin- 
ation wholly mechanical. To my mind all the answers given to one set of 
questions should he judged as a whole and valued accordingly, either 

assigning marks in a lump or better still by assigning remarks such as 


^ Mr. P. Basu, Professor of Economics at Indore, in his answer to’ Question 10, says 
“ the answers should be like so many essays evidencing the capacity of the student to 
sustained logical thought.” Other witnesses who have made similar suggestions ars 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana and Mr. Rajendranath Vidyabhusan’ 
Mr. Siti Kantha Vaohaspati and Mr. Ross Masood. 

® Question 9 ; see also Mr. R. N. Gilchrist’s evidence quoted in para 2C above. 
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deserving a ‘ third class/ or a ' second class/ or a ' first class/ or *' no 
class ' at all. All first class marks or remarks may subsequently be judged 
or valued if necessary to settle the order of merit. 

Eai Sahib Bidhiiblmsaii Goswami, Professor of Sanskrit in 
Dacca College, (who rightly points out that the object of the system 
is a laudable one) writes 

“ The existing methods of university examinations are of a mechanical 
character.- The present practice of allotting marks to questions and their 
sub-sections, though adopted with the object of doing the maxinium justice 
to the examinee’s work, is attended with an injurious efiect. The examiner 
has to give some marks, however low they may be, to the answers of the 
questions and their sub-sections, provided the answers are partly or fully 
correct. These marks, or fractions of marks, when added together, often 
come up to the minimum pass mark; and the examiner has no choice but 
to pass the examinee, though the quality of his work is insufiicient for a 
■pass/’^. 

The staff of the Serampore College completely endorse the 
evidence just quoted : — 

^Ye desire to draw attention to the fact that the kind of paper 
now sometimes set makes it necessary to mark in a highly mechanical way. 
An examiner often feels when he has come to the end of the paper 
he has examined, that the examinee should fail, but on reckoning the marks 
assigned — many of them for little details that are no real test of ability — he 
finds that pass marks have been secured, and the present system thus compels 
the examiner often to pass candidates whom he deems unworthy. If the 
proposals we have made be carried out tests of ability would inevitably tend 
to take a less mechanical form.” 

Mahamahopadityaya Pramathanath Tarkabhuslaana, Professor 
in the Sanskrit College and University Lecturer in Sanskrit, says 

“ Not rarely is it found that a mechanical system of assigning marks, 
both integral and fractional, results in the failure of a candidate who' deserves 
to pass, and in passing another whose only merit is his imperfect and scrappy 
knowledge of everything and depth in none. This is not to deny the advani 





1 Question 10. 

2 Volume of appeadices to this report. 
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enquiry into the causes of a high percentage of failures at 
the entrance examination. Among other witnesses who have 
condemned the mechanical system we may mention Mr. Jaygopal 
Banerieei Mr. P. Basu,i Charu Chandra Biswas, ^ Mr. Bipin 
Behan Gupta, ^ Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta,i Kazi Imdadul 
Hiique,! the Rev. W. E. S. Holland,^ the Indian Association, ^ 
Mr. S. k. Rudra,! Mr. Satish Chandra Sen,^ and Mr. H. Sharp.^ 

65 4. reference to some of the directions to examiners printed 
in the Volume of Appendices^ will iUustrate fully the criticisms 
of the witnesses whom we have quoted, but a single example may 

be quoted here. . , 

66. A question in a recent intermediate examination on the 

history of Greece and Rome ran as follows 

“ Indicate the characteristic differences between the constitutions of 
Atiens and Sparta/’ 

The instructions to examiners read thus ; 

“ 1. Athens democratic, Sparta oligarchic. 2. Athens progressive, Sparta 
conservative. 3. Difference in the machinery qf Government . e.y., ’ing 

and ephors in Sparta, etc. 4. Athens commercial and intellectual ; Sparta 
military. Any three points ; 4 marks each.” 

Now the intelligent student would suppose that this question 
meant what it said, and that he was expected to describe and 
compare the systems of government of the two cities. But if 
he did so with the utmost clarity and fulness, he would only have 
covered two of the four points which the examiners were instructed 
to look for, and would only get 8 out of 12 marks. Another student 
who dealt however briefly with the vague generalities of points 
1 2 and 4, (the last of which, at any rate, seems entirely irrelevant to 
the question), and said nothing at all about the systems of gov- 
ernment, would get full marks ! The good student is penalised ; 
the student who has learnt brief notes by heart without under- 
standing his subject is rewarded. • , n • 

67. Also at a recent intermediate examination the following 
was one of the questions set in English history : 

“To what extent did Henry 11 and Edward I contribute towards the 
development of tlie administrative and judicial machinery of England 

This is a very hard question to set to young students, who cannot 
fairly be expected to understand the working of mediseval 



mere is no mcUcation as to the degree of comprehension of 
the aim and contents of these measures which the candidate must 
show before being awarded his 1| or 2 marks. Manifestly he 
could not be expected to know the contents of some of Edward I’s 
\ery miscellaneous statutes. It seems fair to assume that a 
mere mention of the names of these enactments would sufidce 
and that if they were not named no credit would be given. Observe 
the result. A candidate can get full marks on Henry II without 
mentioning any of the things which we have enumerated as reallv 
important m his reign. . On the other hand, he might give the 
most admirable description of these things, showing that he' really 
mderstood in a-general way (and that is aU that can be expected 
from an intermediate stiident^ the significance of the' reign *and 
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' administrative and judicial machinery.’ Still, they would 
deserce credit if they knew that Henry II was the real inventor 
of the jury system for a number of different purposes, that he 
strengthened the machinery of the shire-courts, that he brought 
the sheriffs under the control of the king’s central court, and sent 
justices round the country to make this control more effective. 
And they might perhaps also be expected to know that Edward I 
did his best to strengthen the king’s courts against those of the 
feudal barons, that he greatly improved the police system, and 
that his reign saw the real establishment of parliament. But 
this is not the kind of knowledge expected. Here are the instruc- 
tions to examiners for markiug the _question ; — 


Henry II — 

1. Constitutions of Clarendon. ^ 

2. Assize of Clarendon. 

3. Assize of Northampton. 

i. Grand Assize. 

5. Assize of Arms and Scutage. 


u 


1| .marks each; am/ four. 


Edward I — 

1. Statute of Westminster I. 

2. Statute of Gloucester. 

3. Statute of Mortmain and 

church relations, 

4. Statute of Westminster II. 

5. Statute of Winchester. 

6. Statute of Westminster III. 

7. Model Parliament. 


marks each; any (hree. 
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not get a single mark. He might get full marks for Edward I by 
setting down ‘‘ Statute of Westminster I, Statute of Westminster 
II, Statute of Westminster HI,’" and never mentioning Parlia- 
ment ! In other words, the instructions given were so devised 
as to encourage the memorising of absolutely useless, because unex- 
plained, facts and actually to discourage an intelligent treatment 
of the question asked. We do not hesitate to say that the candi- 
date who gave the kind of answer rendered possible, or even 
suggested, by these instructions would, in a better type of examin- 
ation, receive no credit at all ; and that the kind of answer which 
ought to be encouraged might, under these instructions, receive 
no marks at all. 

68. The origin and the justification of a system of this kind in 
the eyes of those who work it, can only be that when as many as 
20 or 30 assistant examiners are employed for the correction of 
one set of answers it is the only way of ensuring * equal treat- 
ment ’ by difierent examiners. The argument may seem plausible, 
though there is ground for doubting whether even that ' equality 
of treatment’ is secured. But is not the equality in any case 
purely illusory ? Is it not attained by marking for mere memory 
and neglecting everything else, so that it is not the answers as a 
whole that are marked equally, but those portions of them for 
which a minimum of intelligence is required ? Is it not evident 
that in this system of marking we have one of the main causes for 
the dictation of ‘ complete notes,’ the use of ' keys,’ and the 
sterilisation of teaching in Bengal, to the ruin of so many promis- 
ing intelligences ? 

69. Fortunately, we have evidence that aU Boards of Examiners 
do not blindly follow this system ; nor does the same Board 
always follow it in the same rigid fashion. 

70. We quote from a recent set of the rules for examiners for 
the matriculation English, second paper. The candidates were 
required to give in simple English the substance of certain passages 
in prose and verse and the direction to examiners was to — 

“ read the whole answer, marking, as you proceed, the grammatical, 
orthographical and other errors. Examine how far the leading ideas are 
brought out, and then value the answer as a first, second or third class perfor- 
mance. Marks : 1st class, from 16 to 20, 2nd class, from 8 to 14, 3rd class', 
from 1 to 8.” ' \ 
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71 Another example may be quoted in the rules drawn up 
for the examination of the first half of the third pass paper m 
English for the B.A, which read as follows 

“ 1 . Each answer should be judged and marked as a whole for matter 

and compositionV\ / ^ . 

•2 The substance or purport and the aim or underlying thought should 
be judged as a whole. If the latter is not separately given but sufficiently 

broualit out in the course of the answer such treatment should be accepted. 

3 . Mere paraphrase should not be accepted as a full or adequate answer. 

4. No marks should he given for answers which entirely miss the meaning 
and purpose of the passage. 

5. If one or two relevant points are merely brought out in an answer 
which as a whole is wide of the mark, nominal marks should be given.” 

72. We also print in our appendix volume the ‘ General Rules ' 
for the logic examination forming part of the intermediate exam- 
ination in arts in 1917, from which we extract the following 

“ (1) Each answer is to be considered as a whole as well as part by part ; 
and, in assigning marks, the impression produced by the whole 
answer should specially be taken into account. 

(3) The part values are to he treated as movable so that excellence in 
one part may be taken as compensating for deficiencies in another. 

(6) Before putting down the total value for an answer, we should consider 
whether the answer as a whole is worthy of pass value and before 
putting down the aggregate value of a paper as a whole we should 
consider whether as a whole it is fit to pass. Any increase or 
decrease of the aggregate. value as a result of discretion should 
be noted on the cover.” 

73. If such directious as those just quoted had been carried 
into efiect in every subject there would probably have been less 
outcry from the critics. Yet even the most excellent rubric, 
without a right tradition behind it, and above all the sense of 
responsibility which the University owes to the public, will avail 
little. 

74 . The whole theory of ‘ marking ' is a difficult and abstruse 
subject which, as J)i. Brajendranath Seal points out, has not yet 
been sufficiently investigated, and it is only by further experiment 
and investigation that the practice can be improved. We beHeve, 

. however j that the plan recommended in the directions quoted in para- 
j ; graph 70, w,, that of ; dividing amswers, according to the Oxford 
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system, into 3 or 4 classes,^ and of then assigning numerical marks, 
is more likely to give concordant values witli difierent examiners 
than the process of fii’st assigning marks, ranging, say, from 1 to 20, 
and of then assigning a class to the answer according to the numeri- 
cal mark assigned. The assignment of marks in the first instance 
tempts the examiner into the system just condemned, of searching 
for the various component parts of an answer and assigning to each 
part marks and fractions of marks. The sum of such marks in the 
majority of cases, does not represent the resultant impression on 
the mind of the examiner, which is the ultimate criterion of its 
‘ value.’ Not infrequently a candidate, though he may make a 
correct statement in one part of an answer, may make another 
in a second part which proves conclusively that he did not 
understand what he was writing about in making the first 
statement ; the value of his answer as a whole is zero ; but under 
the present system he gets marks for it. Sir Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee, in his valuable book on the Education Problem in India , 
makes the ingenious suggestion that marks should first be assigned 
to each answer on the analytic method, i.e., by the summation 
of the marks allotted for its component parts ; and then by the 
synthetic method, i.e., on consideration of the question as a whole ; 
and that the mean of the two should finally be awarded. But 
unless negative marks are awarded for want of comprehension, the 
system would not yield satisfactory results. 

73. Various correspondents have suggested that special 
excellence in an answer should receive due recognition, which is 
impossible under the mechanical system.^ This contingency is 
contemplated in the logic regulations quoted in paragraph 72 
above ; and the suggestion may be conveniently carried out, 
either by providing a margin of marks rmallotted to special ques- 
tions, for ‘general impression ’, or by making the sum of the marks 


^ Under the Oxford system the four classes, B, y, S are often further sub-divided 
by the addition of the symbols -f- and — . 

2 By the mechanical system we understand our witnesses to mean a system in which 
in its strictest form no discretion is left to the judgment of the examiner. Under such a 
system the answer expected to each separate part of a paper is defined beforehand as nearly 
as possible, and definite marks allotted to' it ; so that no margin is left for any ^ special 
excellence * which could not be foreseen and which by its nature must be left to individual 
judgment to appraise. (See the evidence of Mr. G. 0# Bose <|uoted in para. 64, above*) 
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m 

to the questions treated separately enceed tire maximum allowed 

“ Chandra Assistant. 

Professor in History in the " oramm^ 

“ negative marking system i question not only 

i.e., if any gross retake is ^o^ld be deducted from 

’Should no credit be given to ^ student tbe risk of depending 

tke total. This S accurate knowledge of the 

upon notes alone without navmij, a gei 

further contingency is also provided for by the logic 

regulations quoted in paragraph 72 above. 

Compensation. 

77 Our attention has been caDed in the written evidence 
by i. W. C. Wordsworth and Mr. H. Sharp to he system 
of 'compensation' or ‘gi'ace’ marks, in accordance with which a 
IdXe who has failed in one subject only by not more than 
5 per cent, of the fuU marks in that subject, and has gamed a ceitain 
pLenta«e of the aggregate marks for the examination is allowed 

to pass. Mr. Wordsworth writes : . , 1 r.i • 

“ ill grace marks and other contriv.ncee tor heipm. through the mcom- 

petcnt should be discontinued. ^ ^ . ., 

78 In addition to the grace marks, it is provided m the case 
of the matriculation examination and the examinations up to and 
including the bachelor’s degree in arts, science, law and 
engineering (hut not in teaching or medicine) 

“that if tbe moderators [or examiners, as the case may be]® are of opi“OU 
that in the case of any candidate not covered by tbe preceding regulation., 
consideration ought to be allowed by reason of his high pronciency m a 

the paper consists of 10 questions of equal vatae of which 5 are to be answered 
and the maximum for the paper is 100 marks, each question might be aUotted h.5 marks. 
This procedure, which is sometimes adopted, implies that though a student is permnted 
to reply to five questions, he may obtain full marks by answering only four with drs- 

- .ttaguished excellence ; and the rubric at the head of the paper should state tbs 

explicitly, * The chances of a student getting over 100 marks per cent, on a paper 
markedontbisscheme areso small as to be rregligible. If he were ru that happy 
position, his marks could he reduced to 100 without injustice. 

*OuestionlO. . , • f „ 

» Moderators, in the case of the matriculation and the intermediate exammations 

in arts and Science { eiaminaB', in the ease of the other exaltations refet*! to. T re 
'ireMation relating to moderators, is given in the regulations quoted m the.Tt“<i® 
of appen.dii«. to tkis 'lepoit* he . heading, ‘‘ Arts and Science Examinations 
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particular subject or in the aggregate, they shall report the ease to the 
Syndicate, and the Syndicate may pass such candidate.” 

79. Tire question of compensation is not altogether a simple 
■one. In the case of a final examination, in which the University 
appears to guarantee to the public that the student has some 
knowledge (if not a very well defined knowledge) of all the subjects 
in which he 'passes,’ any compensation should be confined within 
very narrow limits. To give a certificate to a student that he has 
passed in (say) mathematics or botany, if he has only obtained 
23 per cent, of the marks in that subject (the ordinary pass-mark 
being 30) is to make it impossible to interpret what the university 
guarantee means ; and when this pass mark may be stiU further 
lowered by the Syndicate in special cases it is quite clear that 
unless the actual marks are furnished to the public (a course which 
we do not advocate) the information given by the University' 
when it tells them that a student has ‘ passed ’ the B.Sc. examin- 
ation in (say) mathematics or botany, is so vague as to be of 
little value in respect of that subject. A head master would 
certainly be unwise to engage a graduate to teach the subjects 
in question in his school on the mere strength of such information. 

80. But the aims of examinations at the end of a school or 
intermediate college course and of an intermediate university 
examination are somewhat different from those of degree examina- 
tions and the questions of compensation must be considered with 
reference to the special aims of each examination. For good or 
for evil, an examination at the secondary and even at the higher 
secondary stage, is often used not so much to ensure that each 
candidate shall acquire a knowledge of each subject that shall be 
of real use, as to ensure that the subject shall not be neglected,^ 
and that those candidates to whom it is congenial or useful shall 
have a fair opportunity of studying it ; and the curriculum is apt 
to be rather overweighted in certain cases on this account. In such 
cases a pupil may consciously or unconsciously have to choose 
between special excellence in one or more subjects for which he is 
particularly gifted and a fair average of attainment all round which 

^ To make any subject compulsory in an examination in order to guard against its 
neglect is not tlie ideal metbod of obtaining the best education, but in the present cond’- 
tion of affairs it seems to be the most efficacious method we can find — said Sir J. 
Thomson’s Committee on the position of Natural Science in Education (Natural Science m 
Education, H* M. Stationery Office, 1918, section 3d)* 
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■wiU eBsui'e his passing in all subjects. We think that at hhe 
matriculation (or, as we prefer to call it, the ‘ high school examina- 
tion ’} stage it would be wise to allow a board of examiners, or of 
representatives of the examiners in all subjects, to apply at their 
discretion and within defined limits the principle of compensation 
and to allow special excellence in one branch of study to compensate- 
for some degree of failure in smother. The adoption of such a 
principle has been recommended by Sir J. J. Thomson s Gommittee 
on Natural Science in Education.^ 

81. The guarantee given by an intermediate university examina- 
tion^ is a guarantee given, not so much to the public as to the 
student, a guarantee to him that he is fit to continue his proposed 
course of studies ; and hence the treatment of a particular subject 
should depend on the extent to which that subject is essential for 
his future course. We think that excellence in an intermediate 
examination as a whole might (juite reasonably be allowed to com- 
pensate for deficiency in a non-essential subject ; but that it might 
be a cruel leniency to allow such compensation in the case of an 
essential subject, involving the student in future waste of time and 
money. In a relatively small teaching imiversity it is of course easy 
to ascertain in the case of each student what course he proposes tO' 
take after the intermediate stage. In a large exarnining university 
this is more difficult, though perhaps not impossible. 

In any case, we feel, in pursuance of this principle, that 
grace marks to the extent of 6 per cent, should not be allowed in 
subjects which are compulsory both at the intermediate and the 
final examination. A candidate marked 5 per cent, .below a mini- 
mum of SO per cent, cannot be regarded as a ‘ border-line ’ case- 
He is clearly below any reasonable border-line. Possibly, at all 
examinations examiners might be instructed to mark ‘ border-hno 
candidates ’ with a particular symbol, so that these cases might be 
ndividuaUy considered in the light of their aggregate marks, or 
of special excellence in another subject. 

General question of leniency. 

82, We have mentioned the question of leniency. If an exam- 
ination is regarded as a prescribed test and a degree as a. 

^ 8ee tlie pampHet quoted an tie footnote prepage^ sections 34 and 35. 

^ axe sp-e^ing /in of intermediata nniwersity examinatioiis. Our 

,Tiew of tb© pro^r fimetion present examiaatiouisdfe^t mtb ' 



^ Sahebzadah Mabomed Sultan Aiumj Question 9, The italics are ours- 
^ Question 15. ' 
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guarantee given by the University to the public that the student 
has satisfied that test, leniency may mean that the University, 
to use the strong expression of a witness quoted above ‘ cheats 
the public.’ How little some of the public realise the , situation is 
shown by the following passage from our evidence. 

“ Examiners ought to show more leniency to the examinees ; and in that 
case more students would pass and that would do no harm to the Government 
or to any class of people.”^ 

83. Some of our witnesses tell us that inside the University the 
case is as little realised, and that tender-hearted examiners report 
an undeserving student as having passed, out of a sense of pity. 
It should be made clear that this sense of pity is indulged not at 
their own expense but at the expense of the public, as well as of 
the more deserving students. The Eev. J. C. Forrester, Fellow 
of Patna University, referring to the fact that the principal object 
of most parents in sending their students to college is to obtain 
a well-paid Government post, writes' : — 

“ This calls in a false sentiment of pity ; it gives rise to the following 
kind of argument. ‘ The student is poor ; if he fails in this examination, his 
prospects will he blighted.’ Therefore he must be allowed to pass if possible.”® 

Neither of the above witnesses is connected with the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. But Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, Principal of the 
Presidency College and Officiating Director of Public Instruction 
for Bengal, makes the following grave statements, which cannot 
be ignored : — 

“ The University does not command complete confidezice. . 

There is a suspicion, sometimes vocal, that the published results of examina- 
tions are not invariably in accord with the work done. This suspicion is 
due in part to the system of grace marks formulated in the regulations, partly 
to the readiness of examiners’ meetings to attend to complaints or repre- 
sentations from individual candidates, and generally to show indulgence.” 

84. As we have pointed out in an earlier passage, the gravest 
fault of the present marking system is that it tends to conceal from 
the university authorities and from the examiners alike .their 
responsibility to the public and to the students themselves. To give 
a university guarantee to a student not entitled to it, is not only to 
lower the reputation and tarnish the honour of the University, 
but, by so doing, to do a grave injustice to the many deserving 
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students who have legitimately, and not through a mistaken sense 
of pity, won their degrees. 

I 

CliecJcing of marJcs. 

85. Before leaving the subject of marking we have to point 
out that there is no system of cheeking the numerical marks 
awarded by examiners, such as exists elsewhere ; hence, in 
dealing with the very large number of candidates, a certain number 
of answers are bound to be overlooked by the examiners and a 
certain number of mistakes in addition of marks will also 
inevitably occur. The University recognises these facts, and in 
two ways. In the first place, when a candidate has failed in one 
subject only his papers in that subject are re-examined. In the 
second place the University communicates to any person who may 
apply for them within six months of the examination the marks 
which have been allotted to any candidate, on payment of a small 
fee and on payment of a fee of Es. 10 the University has the 
marks checked under the supervision of a specially appointed 
person, on the application of a candidate supported by the 
authorities of his college. Mistakes are detected in tliis way and 
are rectified by the Syndicate, but the rectification sometimes takes 
months to effect, and a very grave injustice is done to the candi- 
date, who is kept in a state of uncertainty, and debarred from 
beginning his college course if the examination in question is 
the matriculation, from continuing it, if it is a higher examina- 
tion. It is a minor injustice, in comparison, that the fee is not 
returned to the candidate in cases where the investigation shows 
that the university examiners have made a mistake and are to 
blame. We investigated the papers laid before the Syndicate 
in regard to a certain number of such cases. It is clear that the 
absence of any checking system and the delay in dealing with 
complaints in regard to errors committed are matters which 
require consideration. 

^ ■ y Bmmination ‘ hy compartments’ 

86. It is a weE recognised feature in the administration of law 
in civilised countries that an excessive penalty on the one hand is 

We iinderoiand that the , fee now charged is Es. 2 for a return of maxhs in each 
enhject apd Es. 4 for a return of iparhs in eaeh papar. -'i. ■; r 
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likely to lead to undue leuiency on the other, and many^ of our 
Titnesees are of opinion that the penalty for failure at university 
eyaminationa is now, unduly seveie-mainly in three respeoos 
If a student fails in a single subject at any examination (except 

under quite recent regulations, in 
1 obliged (1) to take tbe wbole 
^ , unless be is specially 

private student, (2) to take tbe 
all bis subjects, (3) to wait for 
present bimself (except in law). 

We shall discuss these questions Separately. ^ 

amination in one or more subjects by com- 
and condemned by the Indian 1-ini- 
tbe foEowing terms:— 

examination by compartments ’ has been 
. particular it has been represented 
subject should be allowed to pass on 
■ " ■ ’ iquired to bring 

■ » the conclusion that the dis- 

■' ’ j rule outweigh its advantages, and that esamma- 
■ 5 ought not to he allowed. The object of an esanima- 
whether the candidate possesses all the knowledge which 
;ed of him at the stage which he has reached; and a man 

all his subjects at one time gives better evidence of tbe sound- 
ducation than the man who can only pass m the subjects 
Care must he taken, in framing the programme of an 
that the subjects are not so numerous as to lay an undue 
minds of the candidates ; hut if this conaition is complied 
lie exammation slxoiild be treated as a wnoie, 

and not broken up into sections.”^ _ 

88 It will be seen tbat tbe recommendation of tbe Comnnssion 
amounts to this, tbat no latitude sbould_ be _ given to any mdi- 
vidual student to take tbe university exaimnation at a ^ven stage 
in parts, either (1) by being allowed to present bimself m tbe first 

instance for difierent parts on different occasions, or (2) by being 

allowed to re-present bimself in a part in wbicb be bas failed, vatb- 
out taking tbe wbole examination over again. 

89 Tbe Calcutta University bas acted in accordance witb tbis 
principle except in regard to tbe medical examinations, in which, 

lEeportof Indian Universities Commission, page 52. Under the fM^as rule, 
referred to, the. B.A. ciirriouliim was divided into three ‘ divisions . and a student was 
alowed to’appear in one, two, or aU three in the same year. 


in the Faculty of Medicine or, 
the Faculty of Engineering),^ be is 
course of study in all bis subjects over again, 
excnsjed and allowed to enter as a 
wbole examination over again in 
a wbole year before be can re-i 


87. The plan of exi 
partments’ was considered 
versifies Commission of 1902 in 
“ The system which is called ‘ 
advocated by several witness^, and in 
to us that a candidate who fails in one i x i „ 

satisfying the examiners in that subject, and should not he re 

up ali his subjects again. _ 

After full consideration, we have come to 
advantages of the Madras 3 
tion by compartments < 

tion is to ascertain \ " 
may fairly be expect) 

%Tb,o passes in iZ ' * 

Fxess of bis general 
taken separately. ' 
examination, to see 
burden on tbe i — 
writb, "we tbiiik it better tbat tb 



following general university precedent in medicar faculties, the 
examination in the final subjects may be taken, under certain 
conditions, in parts, if the candidate so desires. In 1917 it adopted 
regulations for the Faculty of Engineering on Hues somew^hat 
similar to those in medicine. 

90. The question of examination by compartments was raised 
again in the scheme of the Dacca University Committee, who- 
dissented from the recommendation, of the Universities Commis- 
sion. They expressed the view that the single examination in. 
several subjects at the end of the course “ looms too largely in the- 
career of the student, and he is tempted, as he approaches the- 
obstacle, to overcome it by an heroic effort of cram.” They sug- 
gested that the B.A. examination might be taken in parts at the- 
option of the candidate and that if he failed in either subject of.' 
the first part at the end of the first year, he should be allowed to- 
re-present himself in it at the end of the second. On the other 
hand, as a make-weight against this concession, the courses and 
examinations were to be made more difiicult.^ 

91. A considerable number of our witnesses have expressed. 
themselves in favour of examination by compartments, but very 
few arguments have been adduced either for or against it.® 

92. Mr. Prasanta Chandra .Mahalanobis would allow an honours- 
student to take the examination in his subsidiary subject before- 
his final year, so as to be able to devote all his attention to his 
honours subjects ; and in regard to practical examinations he- 
expresses himself as follows : — 

“ In certain cases, for example, in certain portions of the pass practical- 
examinations, the system of ‘ compartments ’ should be introduced. Untih 
the practical examination in a subject is capable of being conducted in a quite 
satisfactory manner, it unfortrmately sometimes -will happen that a candidate 
will fail ih the practical test more or less for accidental reasons. It is a serious 
■tt'aste of energy to make ail these candidates go through the whole course of 


^ Eeport of Dacca Uioiversity Committee, page 25. 

® The folIo^Dg have expressed views in favour of examination by compartments in 
answer to Question 10; — 

Mr. Sasi Sekhar Banerjee, Principal of the Kxishnath College, Berhampur | Mr. TIaridas» 
Bhattacharyya ; Mr. Cham Chandra Biswas; Mr. Eamananda Chatterjee; 
Mr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee ; !Mr. Hem Chandra Bay Chaudhuri ; Dr. Kedarnath 
Das (who <|uotes Sir William Osier in support of his view); S-lr* Bipin. Behar 
^ ^ ^ ^ Gupta, Mr. ’Asifeui Mr, Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis^ Mr. Panohanan 

' Majumdar, Mr.'Baikimtha Chandra Ray; Mr. Hira Dal Roy/ Mr , Kalipada^ 
Sarkar, Mr* Burendranath Das’ Qupta, Dr. Prabhu Dutt Shastrl. 
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studies again, before coming up for tbeir examination. A candidate -who, 
altbougb securing high marks in the theoretical, fails in the practical should be 
allowed to take his practical examination alone and should be exempted from 
the theoretical paper.”^ 

93. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee thinks that to pass in ail the 
prescribed subjects at one examination is a proof of greater mental 
capacity than passing in them successively indifierent examina- 
tions. 

94. The question is a complex one, of which no genexal solution 
seems to be acceptable for all candidates alike. It is frequently 
discussed with reference only to the ease or difficulty of the examina- 
tion in question and without reference to the efficiency of the stu- 
dent at the end of his university course. Yet it is held by some 
authorities that the average student gains more by concentrating 
his attention on one or two subjects at a time than by spreading 
it over three or four. In the University of Manchester, great free- 
dom is allowed in regard to the subjects of the pass B.A. com’se ; 
and in the University of Paris the subjects for the licence may 
now be taken separately. In the University of London, the final 
medical examinations for the M.B., B.S. degrees may be taken 
in two parts ; the subsidiary subject for the B.Sc. honours examina- 
tion may be taken before the principal subject; and students 
of the Eoyal College of Science (now forming part of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technolo'^y) are allowed to take the subjects 
of the internal intermediate examination in science singly, the 
syllabus in each subject being more extensive than the ordinary 
syllabus ; and at a number of the other intermediate examina- 
tions a student ejected in one subject may be permitted, on the 
recommendation of the examiners, to re-present himself in that 
subject- only. 

95. For some students, a time perfectly free from the anxiety 
of examinations more than compensates for a heavier burden 
at the end ; for others, exasmination by compartments is more 
advantageous. We are inclined to the view that the practice 
adopted in the medical faculty of the University of Calcutta and 
in other medical faculties is the -right one, and that reasonable 
latitude should be given to students in the matter. The same 
procedure is not necessarily the best for all students. There is, 
no suggestion that a medical student who takes his examinations 

^ Question 10. 
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ia parts turns out to be a less efficient medical man in the end than 
one who takes them all together ; he may indeed be more efficient, 
and have studied his subjects better by taking longer over them. 
As against this argument, it is clear that a student ought not to be 
■encouraged to spread out his course unduly, and so to waste his 
time by taking his subjects singly. 

90. Suitable regulations, allowing some latitude, administered 
vith the help of individual guidance from college authorities, will 
probably work better than the hard and fast rules now in force. 
At the same time it must be borne in mind that every exemption 
for students, by complicating the examination arrangernents, 
involves additional expenditure of time and money in administra- 
tion. In the present instance we think such expenditure would be 
justified. 

‘ Reference in one or more sxibjects. 

97. The cpiestion whether a student who has passed in certain 
subjects and failed in others should be required to re-present him- 
self in the subjects in ’which he has passed is closely allied to the 
foregoing. Mr. Jnanendranath Mukherjee, of the University 
College of Science, puts the case as follows : — 

It is rather strange that examination by compartments has not been 
introduced up to this time. If a student fails to pass in the examination in 
any section of a subject, he is required to appear at a second examination 
in all the subjects. The logic of this is not at all clear to many of us. The 
underlying principle of examinations is that it is either a test of fitness or of 
a certain standard of training. It is evident that the student has attained 
the required standard in the subject in which he has been successful in the 
examination. All that is necessary is that he should also attain the required 
standard in the remaining subjects in order to qualify himself for the university 
certificate. The fact that the student is required to appear at the examina- 
tion in subjects in which he has passed before can only shew that the univer- 
sity authorities have not sufiScient faith in the results of their own examina- 
tions.”® 

98. Mr. Garfield Williams in his pamphlet on ‘ The Indian 
Student and the Present Discontent pleads for a change on 
the groimd of the poverty of the students : — 

“ The whole idea of making it compulsory for such a new type of student 
to pass in every subject in an examination occurring only once a year, and to 

^ The term ^ reference ’ is a convenient 'one, nsed in certain English examinations to 
4enote the act of allowing a candidate who has failed in one or more shhjects of the 
examinationj hnt |iot in all, to xe-pi^esent Mmself 'In these subjects only. - ^ 

, ’ ® Question ‘ ^ , 

■ ‘ ® Pages 144^t vi - ^ ‘ ^ 
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number of subjects. But simultaneous memorisation of a large 
-number of subjects is much less important in these days of cheap 
books and libraries than it was formerly ; and at the best, we know 
that the facts memorised to-day may be forgotten to-morrow. II 
however the examination is a test of the ca'pacity to do something 
n-liich is not easily forgotten (we may choose for example, the 
capacity to translate a piece of unseen English prose into Bengali) 
and the candidate shows that he can satisfy that test, it is really 
waste of his time and of that of the University to make him 
pass the same test a year later. 

Question of re-attendance at courses hy students who Jtave failed. 

101. The question whether students who have failed at an 
■examination, it may be only in a single subject, should be made to 
.attend the whole course over again, as demanded by the Univer- 
.sity under present regulations, is a serious one. The Senatus 
of the Scottish Churches College say with reference to the inter- 
mediate and B.A. examinations : — 

“ We are of opinion that any student who has once been sent up for the 
■examination should be allowed to appear in future years also without having 
to attend farther classes ; or at least without having to attend classes other 
than those in the subjects in which he has failed. 

The present arrangement whereby students are required to attend lectures 
■covering the same ground as they have already gone over encoui-ages care- 
lessness and inattention on the part of these individuals and is demoralising 
-to the classes of which these individuals form part.”^ 

A very large number of witnesses concur in the opinion of the 
Scottish Churches College stafi, though they mostly put forward 
the view of the student rather than of the college. 

102. Taking the point of view of the University, we should say 
that its guarantee implies (except in the case of ‘ private ’ students 
■with which we shall deal separately) that the successful student 
has not only passed a prescribed examination but has received a 
systematic training approved by the University. We see no reason 
why for the purpose of that guarantee a rejected student should be 
■required to take a course of study for a second time in the subjects 
in which he has passed. Even in a subject in which he has 
failed it may he ,, unnecessary, if his failure is due to illness or some 
..accidental cause. We do not suggest that the University should 

y ^General Memoranda, page 113 , 
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take cognisance of snck cause ; but we think it may reasonably 
be left to the teachers of the student and to -himself to decide 
whether it is in his interest to take the course a second time 
and to see that he does not forget the subjects which he 
needs for his future work. There is another point of view, apart 
from that of the university guarantee. It may be thought that a 
student who is only req^^uired to take a course in a single subject 
wall be ‘ at a loose end,’ and fritter away his time. In accord- 
ance with our general view of college responsibility, we think it 
should be for the college authorities to see that this does not 
occur. We share in general the view of the Scottish Churches 
College quoted above. On the other hand we think a student 
ought not to be debarred from attending a course for a second 
time if he so desires it. We may point out that the relaxation 
of the present rule would greatly relieve the pressure on the 
class-rooms.^ 

Frequency of examinations. 

103. The only examinations in the University which are held 
more than once a year are the examinations in medicine and in 
law up to and including those for the bachelor’s degree. These 
examinations are held twice a year, doubtless in view of the 
total length of the curriculum and the desire not to extend it unduly. 
A considerable number of witnesses^ have suggested that in the 
interests of candidates who fail, all examinations should be held 
twice a year, or oftener. The hardship of having to wait a year 
before re-presenting themselves in the case of poor students has been 
already pointed out.^ On the other hand, a university examina- 
tion is expensive in time and effort for the university staff — not 
only for the administrative staff, but also for the teaching and 
examining staff ; and we should hesitate to make a general 
recommendation that each examination should be held twice a 
year. It wall be for the re-constituted university to consider how 


1 We are mformed that the Senate in 1910 submitted draft r^nlations to the Govern- 
ment of India under wMcb reattendance at courses by candidates who had failed might 
have been excused by the University in certain eases, but these regulations were not 
sanctioned by Government, 

^ Mr. N. C. Bardaloi and Mr Purnachandra Kundu in answer to Question 9, and 
Maulvi Abdul Karim, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultssi Alum, Mr. Manmathanath 
Bannerji, Pr. Kedarnath Das, Dr. Abdurrahman and Dr. Kares Chandra Sen Gupta in 

■answer to Question 10* , ■ ■ • 

_ • ® Para* 98 above* , 
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far the nmltiplication of examinations is feasible witbont undue 
labour and expense. 

Aegrotat degrees. 

104. A certain number of our witnesses have suggested that the 
University should confer aegrotat degrees, that is, that degrees 
should be conferred on students who have qualified to present 
themselves for the degree examination but have been debarred 
from doing so by illness. The witnesses suggest that such degrees 
should only be conferred on the recommendation of the teachers of 
the students in question.^ We feel that the conferment of such 
degrees would be open to serious objection. 


105. At the present moment no hunt is placed by the university 
on the number of occasions on which a candidate who has failed 
may re-present himself for examination, except in respect of the 
preliminary scientific and first M.B. examinations of the Faculty 
of Medicine. At- these examinations it is provided that a student 
who has failed four times within two years shall not be readmitted 
except on the special recommendation of the Principal of the 
College.’^ 

106. Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta has suggested to us tha,t 
unlimited opportunities for failure should not be given to candi- 
dates in any examination. He proposes that not more than thi’ee 
chances at the utmost should be given in any examination, and 
that for the M.A. and M.L.' and other examinations which ought 
to connote a high degree of ability not more than two chances 
should be given to any candidate. Under the present system, he 
tells us, candidates have been knowm to appear seven times at the 
same examination- He objects to such repeated candidatures on 
the ground that the prolongation of the period of education is an 
economic loss to society, which is deprived of the services of the 
pupil ; and that it should not be permitted unless the individual 
shows special talent and that he is capable of improving by 
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education; whereas perpetual failures in examinations are proof 
to the contrary.^ 

Mr. A. C. Chatterjee would only allow students to appear 
once for an honours degree and twice for any other examina- 
tion.^ Mr. Purnachandra Kundu would give each candidate a 
maximum of three chances.^ 

107. The practice of different universities in this matter varies 
greatly. In the older Enghsh universities and some of the modern 
a candidate is only allowed to present himself once for an honours 
examination for the bachelor’s degree. If he fails to obtain honours 
he goes without a degree in some cases, but in others is allowed 
to present himself for a pass examination. In certain universities, 
such as the University of London, a candidate who fails at any 
examination may re-present himself on any number of future 
occasions without limit. We shall deal with the matter further in 
Chapter XL, paragraph 36. 

Suggestions for increasing thoroughness and diminishing uncertainties of 

examinations. 

108. Various suggestions, in addition to those already discussed^ 
have been made to us with the object both of increasing 
the thoroughness of examination-tests and of diminishing their 
liability to errors due to chance. We shall now deal with the 
questions of viva-voce and practical examinations, ‘ library examina- 
tions,’ the allotment of marks for course- work, and for research- 
work ; and then with the participation of teachers in examinations 
and the constitution of boards of examiners generally and their 
methods of carrying out their work. 

Tiva-voce examinations. 

109. A very considerable number of witnesses have suggested 
that more use should be made of viva-voce examinations than at 
present. It seems remarkable that no viva-voce examinations are 
held in the University of Calcutta except in the Faculty of 
Medicine. There are not even viva-voce examinations in modern 
languages. Mahamahopadhyaya Pramathanath Tarkabhushana 
writes very justly : — 

“ The necessity of an oral and conversational test ought to receive recogni- 
tion. An oral test calls into play special qualities on the part of students. 


Question 10. 
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the degree examination. We are fully of opinion that practical 
work demanding a long time to carry out cannot be easily tested 
in a university examination, and that the record of such work 
should be demanded of the student, duly certified by his teachers, 
and shown to his examiners. But we think that in all scientific 
subjects, whenever possible, the University should make itself 
responsible for some test of practical work. A sufficient amount of 
time however should be allowed in the examination for a candidate 
to be able to retrace his steps, if his experimental work in the 
first instance suffers from an accident. At least twice the time 
necessary for the performance of the work required for a bare pass 
should, as a rule, be allowed.^ 

Library examinations. 

111. We are altogether in agreement with witnesses' like Dr. 
Nares Chandra Sen Gupta^ and Mr. Hem Chandra Das Gupta^ 
who suggest that in the higher examinations, such as the B.A. 
honourSj M.A,, M.Sc., and M.L., an attempt should be made to 
test the ability of the student to use reference books, and that tu« 
students should be permitted the use of a library in answering 
certain questions in some subjects, at any rate. In such cases 
the students should be required to give exact references for aU 
statements derived from the books they use. The main difficulty 
would arise in dealing with the large number of candidates. 

Course-work. 

112. The question of counting^course-work as a qualification 
for a degree has been discussed by many of the witnesses. Kaai 
Imdadul Huque, Head Master of the Calcutta Training School 
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Mr. Santosli Kumar Chatterjee (section E of his reply) : in answer to Question 
9 ; Mr. Surendra Chandra Banerji, and Mr. Purnaohandra Knndn, Mi*. Bhusasa 
Chandra Das and Mr. Baikiintha Chandra Bay and Mr, K. G. Naik : in answer 
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Chandra Mitra Bahadur, Mr, Hira Lai Boy, Mr. Akshaykumar Sarkar, Dr, 
Hares Chandra Sen Gupta. 
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Research worh. 


115. A number of our witnesses have suggested that a thesis 
should he made necessary for the M.A. examination {e.g., 
'Sir E. G. Bhandarkar, Mr. Amvika Charan Mazumdar, Dr. 
Prabhu Dntt Shastri and Pandit Hargovind Das T. Sheth)^. Other 
witnesses go even further and would allow students to submit a 
thesis for the B.A. and B.Sc. examinations. Mr. Bamananda 
Ohatterjee^ quotes the example of English universities in support 
of such proposals. 

116. On the other hand, Mr. Jyotibhushan Bhaduri and the two 
other professors of chemistry at the Presidency College think that 
M.A. and M.Sc. candidates offering theses should also he required 
to pass theoretical and practical examinations. 

117. Under the present system there is much to be said for this 
last proposal ; but if our suggestions with regard to the specialised 
B.Sc. and B.A. honours degrees are adopted we think that the 
students’ range of knowledge and technique in practical work 
ought to be amply tested by such examinations, and that students 
who present satisfactory theses for the master’s degree might in 
appropriate cases he exempted from a written examination except 
possibly on subjects immediately connected with the thesis. Thus, 
for instance, a candidate presenting a thesis for the M.A. degree on 
a subject connected wdth history might be required to satisfy the 
examiners in a paper dealing with the period of history within 
which his subject fell. 

The present practice of allowing students to present a thesis 
for the M.Sc. degree in lieu of a portion of the M.Sc. examination, 
and of requiring a thesis for the doctorate in all Faculties has 
not been challenged. 
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Boards of Emminers.^ 

118. We have to point out that in the University of Calcutta 
a distinction is established between those responsible for drafting 
and setting the examination papers, who are termed ‘ paper- 
setters,’ and those responsible for the marking of the scripts, the 
‘ examiners.’ The body of ‘ examiners ’ may, but does not neces- 
sarily, include ‘ the paper-setters.’ We shall ourselves use the term 
‘examiner’ (except when otherwise indicated) to denote a person 
who is responsible, either wholly or partly, both for setting the 
papers at an examination and for the correction of the scripts 
sent in by the candidates. But our witnesses have naturally used 
as a rule, though perhaps not always, the terminology of the Calcutta 
University. We think this indication will avoid any serious mis- 
understanding on the point in question. 

119. The method of appointment of paper-setters and of 
examiners for all examinations but the M.A. and M.Sc. is described 
in Chapter XXV of the university regulations ; the method now 
adopted for the M.A. and M.Sc. examinations is set forth in Chap- 
ter XI of the regulations, which was revised in 1917. 

120. The appointment of examiners in the cases dealt with in 
Chapter XXV rests with the Syndicate. The procedure formally 
prescribed in order to bring before the Syndicate a list of names, 
of actual and possible candidates differs somewhat in law, 
medicine and engineering from that prescribed in other cases ; 
but we understand that in practice the same procedure is adopted 
throughout with a view to bringing up as many names as 
possible of suitable candidates. In the case of matriculation 
and all examinations up to and including the bachelor’s degrees- 
in arts and science, all Fellows who are members of the Faculties 
of Arts and Science, and all principals of colleges affiliated in arts 
and science not members of those Faculties are asked for reasoned 
recommendations of suitable persons. The recommendations 
together with applications from candidates received by the 


^ By a Board of Examiners we mean the body of persons to w^hom the University entrusts 
the responsibility for setting the papers and marking (or of finally approving the marking 
of) the answers for a particular examination. Such a board may be appointed to act for 
a single examination, or for a.year, or for more than one year. We give this explanation so 
that the term * Board of Examlnei:fe-*'''m.ay not be assumed necessarily to mean a perman* 
ent board* ' , i. , - 
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^ Para. 124 below. 

® See evidence of Mr. W* C. Wordsw'ortb, Question 10. 


Registrar, are tiien referred to the relevant board of studies for 
report ; and the board is asked to nominate for appointment a 
number of persons not less than that required for the examination 
nor more than half in excess of that number. The Syndicate 
then considers all the names on the lists together '5\'ith the report 
of the board of studies on them ; but the Syndicate is not limited 
to the consideration of these names. In lav, medicine, and 
engineering the procedure for the selection of examiners, as 
stated above, is similar ; but it is specially provided that the 
Dean of the Faculty for the time being shall be ex-o-fjicio 
‘ President of the Examiners ’ for the occasion. 

121. Although the regulations for examiners in Chapter XXV 
of the regulations were not amended when the revised form of 
Chapter XI was sanctioned, the provisions of the latter Chapter 
override those of Chapter XXV in respect of the M.A. and M.Sc. 
examinations. ' The selection of internal examiners^ is prescribed 
by regulations ; the external examiners are appointed by the 
Executive Committee of the Council for Post Graduate Teaching 
in Arts or in Science, as the case may be, on the recommendation 
of the Higher Board of Studies concerned (see University Regula- 
tions, Chapter XI, especially Sections 4, 16 and 31). 

122. Some complaints have been made to us in regard to the 
actual selection of examiners. If these complaints were justified 
(and we have not thought it our business to investigate individual 
cases) we think the fault must be with the judgment or voting 
of the bodies concerned, and not with the general procedure.^ 

123. In regard to the participation of teachers in the conduct 
of examinations the University of Calcutta has adopted difierent 
principles in dealing with different Faculties, and in dealing with 
different degrees in the same Faculty. 

124. For the matriculation and for the intermediate examina- 
tions and for the bachelors’ examinations in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science, no one may be appointed to set a paper in a subject 
of which he teaches the whole or a part for the corresponding exam- 
ination, though he may correct the scripts in that subject. We 
understand that this regulation originated from a decision of the 
Syndicate in 1890, based on the report of a committee appointed to 
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enqxiire into tlie ‘ premature disclosure ’ of certain Cjuestions at the 
r.A. examination. The r|uestions disclosed related to certain 
passages in Sanskrit and English. The good faith of the teachers 
Mho acted as examiners was not impugned : and they both main- 
tained that it was their duty as teachers to draw attention to the 
passages in question. The Committee reported ‘ that the lesson 

to be drawn seems to us to be that henceforth no gentleman 

should be appointed to set an examination paper in a subject of 
which he teaches whole or a part and the S}’ndicate adopted 
1 hiss recommendation.^ 

But for the master’s degree in the Faculties of Arts and Science® 
a joint board of internal and exteinai examiners is formed, 
the internal examiners being the university lecturers in each 
subject of the examination, i.e., the actual teachers. 

The regulations for the preliminary, intermediate, and 
bachelor’s examinations in the Faculty of Law are identical 
on this point with those for arts and science. But for all exam- 
inations in medicine and engineering the system of having both 
internal and external examiners (if possible) is adopted. 

“ Of the persons appointed to set papers in any subject for any exaniina- 
tinn.” say the reirulations, “ one at least must be a teacher or professor in 
that sul))ect and one, at least, whenever available, shall be a person not 
teaching that stibjeet for that examination.” 

123. The difficulties experienced by a conscientious teacher and 
examiner vrho takes part in an examination both of his own pupils 
and of those of other teachers are famihar to all teaching universities. 
They are perhaps greatest m setting passages from prescribed hooks. 
But the difficulties are found to be much diminished, in the first 
place, b}' sharing the responsibility of setting papers between one 
or more teachers and an external examiner, and, in the second place, 
by having the papers set (though this is often not possible), after 
the conclusion of the corresponding course of work. 

126. A few* of our witnesses wish that only external examiners 
should be employed a few, on the other hand, appear to vush to 
exclude external examiners altogether, and to limit the examiners 


> Minutes of the Syndicate of , 24a May 1890. 

^ ® See Eegulations, Chapter XXV, Sections 6 and 7, under the heading “ Arts and 
Science examinations.** 

"Mr. Govinda Chandra. Bhowal, the Eev. A. E. Brown, Mr.Kishori Mohan 
Chaudhtiri, Mr. Devaprasad GhoA,' Hanlvi Mohapunad, Irfan (Quration iO). 
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to the actnal teachers of the candidates.^ : But the majority appear 
to be ill favour of joint boards of internal and external examiners,^ 
■although many of them are' of- the opinion that only persons, 
actually engaged in teaching should be employed as ' external 
examiners. i)r. Bimal Chandra Ghosh declares roundly that 

,L’'oorl teachers should be preferred, as they . alone make good examiners. 
This is more true of oral and practical, examinations/'® 

The same opinion is expressed, if not as decidedly, by Mr. Ravanes- 
■wax Banerjee,^ 3Ir. Promode Chandra Dntta,^ 'Mr. Bidhubhnsaii 
Goswami,® Mr. E. Gilchrist,® Mr. Amrita' Lai Gupta,® and the 
Eev. Father Crolian of ,St/ Xavier’s College.® 

127. Mr. J. M. Bose^ points out that the employment of external 
examiners- only for the first degree examinations tends to stereo- 
type the papers, to play'' into the hands of the authors of keys, 
and to prevent the teachers from introducing new methods into 
their teaching. He writes 

There is a regulation in the Calcutta. Uiiiversity that no pers.on .engaged 
hi teaching any subject will be appointed a paper-setter in that subject. 
'The object of the regulation is no doubt to-, .prevent .giving an undue advantage 
to those students who had, the privilege .'of. attending the lectures of the 
paper-setters. The result is that the Syndicate .appoints paper-setters 
who are not in touch with the capabilities of the present generation of 
students. In setting a paper these external examiners . are entirely guided 
by the questions 1x111011 were set in the previous 'years-. ' ■ Thiis the standard 
oi the examination does not change and as a matter of fact it is quite easy 
for a student to guess vhat the questions wull be next year simply by looking 
‘Over the questions of the previous years. This is exactly the course folloived 
'by the autliors of '' model questions ’ and that is why these cheap publica- 
tions are so popular with the students. The teachers are thus considerably 
handicapped, and do not know how to introduce some freshness in tlieir 
lectures to suit a system of examination, the nature of which remains the 
.;same every year. ■ ■ ■ 

'WTiile I say this I do not by any means suggest that external examiners 
should not be appointed. On the contrary the appointment of such an exami- 
ner is extremely necessary to encourage the students to acquire as wide a know- 
ledge as possible of the subject, and also to take some interest in those portions 
of the subject which vrere not covered by the lectures. But iu setting papers 
the co-operation of all or at least some of the teachers should be invited.'' 

^ See evidence of Mr. Cliaru Cbandra Biswas, and Mr, 0. H. Mazumclar (Question 10). 

* See, e.g.s evidence of Bai Kinnuclini Kanta Banerjee Bahadur, Manmatha- 
iHath Banei ji, Mr. Surendra Chandra Banerji ; Bethmie College, , Mr. Krishnachartdra 
Bhattaeharya, Mr, G. C. Bose, M^. H. X. Dey, Br. P. Xeon, Me, Joges Chandra 
"Mr. K. Zaehariah (Question 10). 

' / * Qtiestion iO. • ■ ’ ■ ■ ' ■ 

Question 0. • . w 
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Mr. R. N. Gilchrist writes on somewhat the same lines . 

-Examiners,” lie says, " are appointed who are forced w’ 

ranee of, or rustiness in, their sub 3 ects to set questions horn th. 3,* • 

books ill a way most acceptaible to tlie cramnier. 

128. Our attention has been drawm to the size of the examining, 
boards in some subjects. Thus, for the matriculation Rnghsh 
Becond paper there were in 1916 one head examiner and 2d exami- 
ners for compuHory mathematics at the same exammation. 
there were three paper-setters, one head examiner and 31 'exami- 
ners.’ In logic for the LA. and I.Sc. examinations there were 3 
paper-setters, and there were for the first paper 1 head exanuner 
and 12 ‘ examiners ’ and for the second paper, 1 head examner 
(the same as for the first part) and 11 ‘ examiners ’ (all difierenc 

from those for the first paper). . . 

Under the new scheme for the M.A. and M.Sc. exanunation 
the number of examiners in English, in mathematics and in Sans- 
krit, were for 1918, 24, 18 and 32, respectively. 

129. These boards appear to us to be too large foiyhe efiective 
discussion of examination papers or of class lists. Ti' e understanc . 
that the examination papers are often settled, by the paper-setters 

without consultation with the board. 

130. On the question of M.A. boards, Mr. K. Zachariah wii e,.' 

as follows ; — 

“ In the M.A. the theory seems to be that each lecturer should set the paper 
on his suhiect. The result is the examining board is very large, about lo or ^'..1,. 
and never meets once the papers are allotted.^^ There might be the same ques- 
tion in two papers and there is no way of discovering or altering it, A so. 
the students confine themselves often to the lecturer's notes. I should propose 
that small boards of 4 to 7 members should set the papers in any subject in- 
consultation. These boards should be composed mainly or wholly ot teachers, 
and hah the number should be changed every year, so that every teacher gets- 
his chance sooner or later. Again, it will perhaps he a good thing occasionally 
i +T.O nf a. Ruhtpct to external examiners from other' 


^ Question 10*-;' , , ’ V;A'- ^ i . 

2 We understand that this statement does not hold good of all Boards of Ezaminers- 

for the M.A, ' u’ 
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candidates raises in an acute form the question of the main- 
tenance of the same standard by different examiners 
should prefer to call then: 
a difficulty in large examinations.^ 
quency curves 


or as we 

assistant-examiners, which is always- 
An inspection of the ‘ fre-- 
which we have had constructed for the marks of 
a number of examiners at the Calcutta matriculation examination, 
of 1917 in compulsory mathematics and English has yielded 
interesting results.^ The curves for these, and for some other 
examinations held in other places, are printed in our volume of 
appendices to this report. Such curves may be utilised, in 
conjunction with the inspection of a certain number of marked 
scripts, by head examiners as a rapid method of comparing the. 
standards adopted by di.fferent assistant-examiners, and, where- 
necessary, for the reduction of their results to a common standard.- 
The Examinations Board (of which we shall recommend the- 
establishment in Chapter XL), will find such curves indispensable 
for its investigation of the standards in large examinations and of- 
their variation from year to year. 


Fees of examiners. 

132. The present scheme of fees payable to examiners is printed, 
in our volume of appendices. It will be seen that no fees are- 
payable in respect of meetings of examiners. 

A certain number of our correspondents,® Mr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatter] ee, Mr. W. V. Duke, Mr. Ramesh Chandra Majmndar, and 
the staff' of the Serampore College regard the present arrangements- 


^ The important question of the concordance of marking by different examiners and 
other important problems relating to the statistics of examinations hare been discusted 
by Professor F. Y. Edge^Torih, F.E.S., of the University of Oxford, in thi’ee memoirs, 
(i) the Statistics of Examinations, Journal of the Eoyal Statistical Society, vol. li, pages 
599-635 (3888) ; (ii) The Element of Chance in Competitive Examinations, ibid,, vol. liii,, 
pages 4 t 0 - 75 , and 644-08 (1890) ,* (iil) on Problems m Probabilities, Fliilosophical Maga^ 
zine August, 1890. 

^ A brief explanation of the term ^ frequency curve ’ as employed here may be of use.- 
Suppose the maximum number of marks obtainable in an examination paper is 100. We 

count the number of candidates who have obtained the marks 0,1, 2,3, 98,99,100' 

respectivelj^ and plot out a curve of which the abscissae are 0,1, 2,3, 98,99,100 

and the corresjionding ordinates are the numbers or percentage numbers of candidates 
who obtain these several marks. The curve sho#s the ‘ frequency ’ with which each 
mark recurs. ^ 

® Question 10. ''i'-J; 



* Qiaestioa 10. 

^ Paia. 130 above* 
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miiatisfaotoir. The stafl of Sei-ampore College, xvho agi-ee mth 
the TOWS out forward by other witnesses that meetings of eiaimeis 
are necessary to settle (br ‘ moderate ’) the papers, express tliem- 
■selYes as folloY’’s : — 

"■ We consider that a system of moderation is necessary even m tne 
exaniinatioiis in order to secure a reasonable degree o' 

■this end in view we attach importance to meetings of ™ a? ;■ 

arranfred m-oups. Examiners and paper-setters living a long distance^ x.oai 
Calcutta have now a real grievance, as their travelling expenses are iio^ me -. 
We think it would he to the interest of the University to treat 

liberalitv. More efficient work would in our judgment be seemed if the 

of examiners and paper-setters were put back to the scale “ ^ 

the old regulations. We are afraid it must be admitted that the chaiactei . 
•the average man’s work, even in the educational sphere, is largely cependc 
:on the money paid for getting the work done. ^ 

If more meetings of examiners are to be held, and as seems 
■reasonable, tbe travelling expenses of the members are defrayed, 
the reasons for limiting the size of boards of examiners in accordance 
■with the suggestion of Mr. K. Zachariah^ is strengthened. 

Classifioation. ,>i< 

133. There are striking discrepancies in the practice of different 
■universities in regard to the use of ‘ divisions ’ at matriculation 
and at the intermediate examinations in arts and science (there 
are no divisions at the pass B.A. and B.Sc. exaininations). 
That the Calcutta University acts on (ii.H;erent principles from 
other universities which classify matriculates will be clear from 
tbe following table (derived from Mr. Findlay Shirras’s figures in. 
our volume of General Memoranda and Oral Evidence) : 


Uiaiversity and 
year. 

No. of can- 
didates. 

Class 1 Class 

I. 1 II. 

j 

Class 

III. 

— — T 

. ' . 1 

j 

Total no. 
of passes, ^ 

Percent- 
age of 
snccessM 
candidates 
wbo ob- 
tained a 
first class. 

1914 

1915 

1916 * . ’ - y 

1917 . . ■ 

1918 

11,289 
12,457 
‘ ■- 14,058, 

- "-15,876- 
14,^90 

2,949 

3,653 

4,326 

6,790 

4,996 

3,149 

3,279 

3,342 

4,699 

3,155 

657 

564 

494 

642 

400 

6,755 

7,486 

8,162 

11,131 

8,550 

43-7 
^ 48-S 

53-0 
62‘0 
684 
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Percent- 
age of 
successful 
candidates 
■\vlio ob- 
tained a 
first class. 


Ho. of can-: Clasf 

didates, i I. 


Class Total no. 

III. of passes. 


UniTersity and 
year. 


Allalialxtd- 

1914 

1915 

1916 
1017 
19iS 

Punjab — 
19M 

1915 

1916 
1017 
1918 


134. We shall not examine minutely into these discrepancies, 
but shall consider the case only of Calcutta. The division assigned 
is dependent on the aggregate of marks obtained by the candidate. 
Out of a maximum of 700 marks candidates who obtain 350 or 
more are placed in the first division, those who obtain from 
280 to 349, inclusive, are placed in the second division, and those 
who obtain from 260 to 279 inclusive, are placed in the third division. 
The reason for the smallness of the third division is obviously 
the smallness of the difiereiice between the upper and lower limits 
by which it is defined — only 29 marks. 

135. If there are to be divisions at ail in matriculation exam- 
inations, a first division ought clearly to imply more than the ave- 
rage of excellence attained by the w'hole body of successful candi- 
dates. At the Calcutta matriculation about half of those who pasS' 
obtain a first class. We are inclined to the view that two divisions 
would suffice ; and we think that the lower limit of the first division 
ought to be so fixed that considerably less than the majority of 
those who pass are likely to attain it. A percentage of from three- 
fifths to two-third of the aggregate marks in the compulsory subjects 
would probably mark a suitable lower limit for a first division. 

136. The following figures for intermediate examinations (also' 
derived from Mr. Shirras's tables) show similar discrepancies, in the 
practice of different universities, though in this case there was only 
a small difference between the Madras and the Calcutta figures 
for 1914 ; 


1 
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137. At the B.A. pass examination there are no divisions hnt 
candidates vrho obtain 500 marks out of a total of 1,000 loi tne four 
subiects of examination are awarded distinction. _ 

138. But classification in pass examinations IS of less importance 

than in honoms examinations, where the candidates are not oniy 
arranged in classes but in order of proficiency (or order of menu 
as it is frequently termed) in each class. 

Mr. Karunamay Khastgir, Professor of Mathematics, Presidency 

College, says that — 

“the low standard required to be attained in the master of 

tion viz., SO per cent.has caused agreatdepreciatmninthevalueofthe decree 

and consequently in the attainments of the recipient of the degree. 

139. iilr. Hira Lai Eoy, Professor of Chemistry in the Bengal 
Technical Institute, writes 

“ To cut down the undue importance attaclied to the results of examina- 
tions the names of the students getting first and second class honours should 
he published in their respective classes in alphabetical order and not m order 
of merit It is rather a wonder how the University can distinguish _ between 
the merits of students by two or three maiks. The systeni is unjust and 


^ Qnestion 1. 

2 Questioxi 10. ' 

^ In an article in the- Vniverdi^ Memm (since 


discontinued) for May, 1905. 
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tte second, between wbom the gap may be only a small one. W e 
are disposed to think that this disadvantage is more than counter- 
balanced by the advantages of adopting alphabetical order within 
each class, especially if the distinction between a first class and a 
second class man is made to depend rather on quality and individ- 
uality of the work done than on the qraantity ; for in this case ther® 
is generally found to be a fairly clear border-line between first class 
and second class candidates.’- 


Anonymity of candidates. 

141. We have received not only in written evidence,^ . but in 
verbal evidence given by a number of deputations at the towns 
which we have visited, protests against the practice of requiring 
students to write their names on their answer-books in addition to 
their roll-numbers. The protest comes, very largely, from repre- 
sentative Musalmans who think that Muslim candidates suSer 
under some disabilities as compared with Hindu candidates when 
the answers are corrected by Hindu examiners. Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad Ibrahim writes ; — 

“ The practice of patting down only the roll-nnmber of candidates and not 
their names on their answer papers may he advantageously introduced to ensure 
justice and fairness in examination matters in a country which is inhabited 
by peoples of different communal interests.”® 

Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury has drawn our attention® 
to the case of two students, one a Hindu, the other a Musalman, 
each of whom according to this statement obtained 369 marks at 
the B.A, examination in 1916 (the minimum for a pass being 360) 
when the Hindu candidate was passed and the Musalman was 
rejected, in spite of the fact that the Hindu candidate’s marks ‘were 
made up in part of 9 grace-marks.’^ We have been furnished 


^ Br. Gregory^® dissent from this view is expressed in Chapter XL, para* £8, footnote. 

® The following witnesses, in answer to Question 10, have expressed the opinion that 
roll-numbers should bo wiitten on the answer books in lieu of names : Maulvi Tassadduq 
Ahmed ; Taslimuddin Ahmed, Khan Bahadin ; Nawab Nasiriil Maniaiek Ali, Mirza 
Shujaat ; Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan ^\lum ; Maulvi Abdul Axis; ; P. Basu, 
Mr. A* K* Fu?lul Huq ; Kazi Imdadul Huqtie ; Maulvi Mohammad Irfan ; Khan 
Bahadur ; Mohammad Ismail, Sister Mary Victoria. The same opinion was expressed 
by deputations from the Musalmans of Assam, Berhampur, Calcutta, Chittagong, 
Comilla and BajshahL See General Memoranda, pages 207 — ^218. 

♦ Question 10. ; ; , 

* Paras, 77-81jabove, _ .y 

VOL, H 



I We that tiaeee 6 marks were awarded under Cliapfcer XXV, Section 17 

tlie Ujiivetsity Eegial^tiom 

^ Calcutta University BegnIatio33s, Chapter XXY, Section 7s 
® General memorancla, page 494 
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mth. an extract from the proceedings of 

March 1Q17 relating to these cases, which mckdes a report turnisnea 
WhLai Ghosh and Hr. Bhaj ' Mohan Mainrndar. a«he 

request of the Syndicate. The report f ™ f ^ re Sfe^ 

dates referred to both obtained 359 mark and were both rejeked 

in the first instance ; that both applied for ^ Laition of 

marks (see paragraph 85 above) ; and that , 

tbe marks of the Muslim candidate was found to be correct, tl 
mark in one of the history papers of the Hindu candidate 
had been put down as 49 instead of 55, and 

upon passed the latter candidate. The report s ates hat aU 
the candidates at this examination received 6 additional mar 
in English by the order of the Board of Examiners in English 

and the SynLate, and that there was no difference of treatment 

of the two candidates in this respect.^ We understand J 

that the 9 ‘grace-mark’ referred to in the Nawabs statement 
are made up of these 6 marks for English (which were given to 
both candidLs), together with 3 marks which were to 

the Hindu candidate on re-examination of his papers 
■ under a rule that when a candidate fails in a single siib 3 ect his 
papers are immediately re-examined in that subject. 

The case has directed our attention incidentally to the anomaly 
in the regulations under which this particular safeguard is apphe 
in the case of students who fail to pass m one subject but not in 
the case of students who pass in all subjects but fail to obtain the 
minimum required on the aggregate of marks ; but this d®®® 
strictly affect the question at issue. It seems clear to us that 
the case to which the Nawab has drawn our attention shows no 
evidence of inequality of treatment on the ^rSbl 

no other such case has been brought to our notice. 

the Registrar of the University, stated in his oral evidence that 
his opinion there was no bias of the kind suggested. 

142. Dr. Briihl expressed to us an objection to the use of roll- 
numbers on the ground that if a student made a mistake in writing 
his roll-number on his answer-hook serious confusion might arise. 
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We do not regard this objection as insuperable. Mr. A. H. Harlejj", 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrassah,^ suggests that a slip should be 
attached to each answer-book on which the student should enter his 
name and number ; that on the answer-books he should enter his 
number only : that at the time of collecting the answer-books 
the invigilator in charge should see that the numbers correspond : 
and that the slip should then be detached by the invigilator and 
sent to the Registrar for safe custody until after the issue of the 
results, Mr. Haridas Bhattacharyya^ makes a more complex 
suggestion, namely, that an arbitrary number should be put on the 
answer-books of each candidate by the Registrar, presumably 
in order to make it impossible for any candidate to commum'cate 
his examination-number to an examiner. 

143, An examination should, if possible, be either wholly 
anonymous (and we think this should be the -ease with the matri- 
culation taken in its present form) or else the whole of the " 
previous academic history of the candidates should, as far as 
practicable, be made known to all the examiners concerned ; and 
examinations in a residential university should be conducted on the 
latter lines. It is clear that in examinations of which a practical 
examination or a viva-voce forms part, or in which a thesis is consid- 
ered, complete anonymity is difficult to secme ; we have recom- 
mended that viva-voce examinations and practical examinations 
should be used as widely as possible. 

Secrecy of examination-papers. 

144, The attention of the public was directed to this question 
by the fact that twice in 1917 the examination papers for the 
matriculation examination of the University of Calcutta leaked 
out and that the examination was in consequence postponed for 
a period of four months, causing a grievous waste of time and 
money for the 16,000 candidates involved. The University finally 
asked for the assistance of Government, and the printing arrange- 
ments and distribution of papers were managed with success by 
Mr. E. E. Biss of the Indian Educational Service. 

145, Previously all examination-papers for the larger examina- 
tions of the University of Calcutta had been printed in England 

' v’ • ’•Ques-tion 10. . ■" ■’ ' ■- 
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06 ^' : 

4 . + ■{f^Mst In 1917 the matriculation papers were 
nd sent out to India. practice of having the 

.linted in Calcutta ^ ^ien followed by several 

xaminatjon-papeis prm = , r,j,e university, 

,ther Indian universities, ““ J */ whom the 

* ‘“‘ir is a- are 

lame of ^ ^ 1 opinion has been expressed to 

mown IS the Begist . ^ circimistanoee that trust can be 

IS that It 18 onl> m exc p , . ^ f confidential work, 

placed in printing the chance of an «n- 

men the number of he Vvinter or his employes 

rS“But tie singir feature of the ledrages at Calcutta 

IS inci Basel* U'i -dibss before tlie diite oi 

, that the papers precluirthe idea that secrecy 

the exainiBation j • . x* o^Kn-no' an adva.iitage to any 

“VTfa— “olefuSt ::y:andidah or candi- 

particular candidates, l^ yp ^ examinations m their 

r 

admissible. _ . ^ 

146 The University itself held separate enquni^ in o ^ ' 
leakages without being able to discover then origm,^ ir 

in charge of the enijuiries had ev. 
confidence, which has therefor( 

We did not consider it as p 
fresh enquiries into this matter 
have consumed a great amo 


our reference to conduct 
enquiries would necessarily 
time ; they could not, in 
.sefully without the power to 
and to give evidence on oath ; 
not constituted as a body for this purpose, 
s rather our function to consider what reasonable 
should be taken to prevent leakages in future, n 
?II, paragraph 44, we point out the necessity for the 
.on of the university office and its correspondence fiom 
e students and the general public , but in sayin^ is, 
mb to imply that the leakages took place through tne 
"t prmnJoffice arrangements. _ We thi^ the possi- 
Itiplying examination papers by lithography, former y 
« iSrsity of London, or by photodithographic 
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Examinations as a came of illrheaUhi 

148. Many witnesses are of opinion that examinations seriously 
deteriorate the health of the students. The Eev. W. H, 6, Holmes, 
of the Oxford Mission, who has a wide experience of Calcutta 
students; writes as follows^ : — 

“ Addressing the Calcutta Medical Club, the late Dr. I. M. Muiliok, whose 
practice was largely among students, said ‘ The majority are melancholic, 
pessimistic, never enjoy life properly, both from actual want in many ways 
as well as from imaginary evils.’ He goes on to say ‘ they get fatigued by 
the least bodily exertion, but what indefatigable workers they are in mental 
wnrk ! It is near the last few days of examination that they become unsteady 
both in body and mind, probably owing to excessive anxiety over an uncertain, 
cruel and irrational examination.’ Again, be says, ‘ The reckless waste of 
energy of our boys during the period of arduous and elaborate theoretical 
examinations is the cause of their exhausted and effortless prostration in the 
field of life’s work, and their bad health, early break dowm and death. This 
fact is little known outside their circle.” 

Dr. Bimal Chandra Ghosh,^ who teaches at the Calcutta Medi- 
cal College, Belgachia Medical College, " and the University, 
attributes the overstrain of the students in part to examinations. 
Dr. Abdurrahman^ and many other witnesses^ share the same 
view. Dr. P. Neogi® writes 

“ Judging from the large amount of mental and physical exhaustion pro- 
duced by the examinations it is not surprising to find that the great majority 
of the best students emerge from it as so many physical wrecks,” 

Dr. J. Henry Gray ^ writes : — 

” I believe that the importance placed upon the passing of the final 
examination, and the fear of failure, results in placing an undue physical and 
mental strain on students not exceptionally robust.” 

Mr. Mohini Mohan Bhattacharjee, Lecturer in the Univer* 
sity of Calcutta, who takes a different view, discusses the question 
in some detail.^ In his opinion, the university courses are not too 
difficult for an average student, nor does he think that unusually 
hard labour is necessary to cope with them. He regards the 
mental strain of examinations as due to the fact that the students 
are not trained to regular, systematic, and intelligent wmrk in 
their home-life ; that there are no tutors to look after them outside 
the class-room, so that their difficulties go on accumulating until 
they seem formidable ; and that students try to remove them 
with one heroic effort just before the examination. 


^ Question 18, ^ 

® MaMy in answer to Question IS. 
® Question 10. 
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. GoverDment of India liave fainislied us with copies 

.■ addressed to local Governments, no. 1043, dated /tii 

1917. enquiring ^Svlietlier there is any groiinc or 
in that the system whereby students are examined m 
of their course at once is responsible for deterioration in 
, and to what extent such deterioration, if existent, may 
ot only to this system of examination, but to inadequate 
Ity methods of work, unhealthy surroundings and other 
Ve have further received the replies to this enquiry from 
lar and Orissa, Burma, the Central Provinces, Cooi^, 
xas, the North-West Frontier Province and the lun]ab. 

- received by us from Bombay and the United Provinces 
f a prehminary character.) The rephes as a whole show 
unions in other provinces on the points raised exhibit 
arieties and divergencies as those of our own witnesses 
fairly general consensus of opinion that under existing 
students tend to damage their health by overwork in 



Test-examinations. 

affiliated college under the present 
tiiy that, in their judgment, candi- 
)m the college have a reasonable 
L for which they enter. Under 
the colleges hold test-examinations 
; students to enter for a univerpty 
rresponding test-examinationi 
ted in the case of candidates 
_y the authorities of schools 
candidate has ‘ satisfactorily 
' A number 
of these test- 


dates permitted to enter iroin ^ 
chance of passing the examination 
the terms of this regulation ■ 
and as a rule do not permit 
examination unless they pass 
The same procedure is general 
for tlie matriculation examination by 
who are reciuired to certify that the 

passed periodical t 

of witnesses have protested 
examinations. Thus the Eev, 

“ All colleges think themselves 
is as far as possible a foresl 
students go thi'ough almost 
examination, sitting up late 
they do for the university exa.-: 
to sit for the university c::x: 
passing 

examination has been passed 
preparation i - 


school examinations and other tests. . 

against the holding cl - 
W. H. G. Holmes writes 

bound to hold a, test examination, which 
ino- of the university examiriation. yj® 
Ivdhe same strain of cramming for this 
dit and learning answers to questions, as 
ton, not only because they are not allowed 
. examkatiou ’unless they pass it, but becairse the 

plrrlrgofitisbyitselfrcgard^^^^^^^^ college lest 

B. A.’ and to advertise this as this strain to the strain of 

— ' — — i heightens the concentration of 

preparation for the university examination nei mo 

students on examinations as ends m themse • • „ i 

Mr Charu Chaudra Biswas,^ Mr. Haridas Bhattaohaiyyas and 

Dr Bimal Chandra Ghoshi also object to these examinations. Oidi- 

Ly terminal examinations naturally form part of 
coUe^ie and if the college teaching is carried, on m the way that 
we shall suggest the tutors of the students will liave a record 
of their work, which, taken in addition to the results of the termi- 


1 Question 

* Quf^tion 10* 

* Questioias 6 
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nal examinations, should give all the evidence to tlie college 
authorities that is required to justify them either in giving or in 
withholding a certificate of satisfactory attendance and diligence. 

We are fully of opinion that the colleges should ^ realise their 
responsibility in this matter ; but we do not think that the 
present system of test-examinations is the best way of fulfilling 
this responsibility. 

The length 0 / exmninations. 

152. A number of witnesses have drawn our attention to the 
strain imposed on candidates by having two -papers in one day.^ 
On the other hand, another witness has pointed out that the 
B. A. and B. Sc, examinations extend over four or five weeks 
and regards the suspense as detrimental to the health of the 
^ candidates. The two suggestions point in contrary directions. 

If only a single paper ■were set each day the total duration of 
the examinations would be doubled. In cases where candidates 
are allowed a large number of options, the total period over 
which the examination extends must necessarily be a longone. 
The question of fatigue, to which Dr. Abdiurahnian draws special 
attention, is one seriously to be considered. Especially in higher 
examinations and in subjects like mathematics, demanding extreme 
concentration, it might be more to the interest of the candidates 
to have only one paper a day or else to have an interval of a 
few days’ rest in the middle of the examination rather than to 
compress it into the minimum number of days. Some ■witnesses 
suggest that the examination periods, and especially periods of four 
hours, are too long. Certain of the witnesses named also suggest 
that examinations should not be held in the hot season. 

Wastage at examinalions, 

163* Mr. Bipin Behari Gupta,^ Professor of History in the 
Eipon College, draws attention to the serious wastage at university 
examinations. Eeferring probably to the year 1917, and using 
rough figures, he points out that out of 17,000® candidates for 
matriculation about 12,000 passed y that of these about 6,000 

^ Dr, Abdurrahman, Mr, Bavaneswar Banerjee* Ms, Haridas Bhatbacharyya, Mr, 
Chinta Haran Chakravaiti, Mr. Bimal Chandra Ghosh and Mr. Amrita Lai Gupta^ in 
answer to Question 10. 

® Question 1, 

^ There were only 16,000 in that 
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will stop at the intermediate stage ; that of the other 6,000 only 
about half will take the B.A. or B.Sc. degrees ; and that only 
about 300 will obtain the M.A. or M.Be. degrees. 

Reduction of interval between conclusion of course and commencement of the 

corresponding examination. 

154. Mr. Khudi Earn Bose, Principal of the Central College^ 
Calcutta,^ has drawn our attention to a serious defect in 
university and college organisation, lie points out that unsuc- 
cessful candidates for the I.A., I.Sc., B.A., and B.Sc. examina- 
tions have barely four and a half months’ work between their 
re-entry at a college in July and the termination of their course 
in December. There is an interval of about two months between 
the termination of the com'se and the holding of the examination in 
March. Mr. Bose suggests that the university authorities should 
enforce the prolongation of the college session to within a fortnight 
before the commencement of the university examination ; he 
also suggests, with the same end in view, that the colleges 
should dispense with the test-examination, a subject with which 
we have dealt in paragraph 161 above. Mr.. Hem Chandra Das 
Gupta makes a similar suggestion.® The criticisms of Mr. Bose 
and Mr. Das Gupta seem amply justified. The change proposed 
might however seem to involve insufficient notice to the Uni- 
versity of the number of candidates for which it has to provide ; 
but this objection might be met without great difficulty. The 
college might be required to send in a provisional list of entries 
from its students with their fees, say two months before the exam- 
ination, and the final list of attendances say three weeks before 
the examination, having the power to cancel the candidature of 
any student who had not satisfied the university regulations in 
regard to this matter. 

Interval between conclusion of emmination and publication of results,^ 

155. At the present moment, the University gives no previous 
notice of the date at w'hich examination results are to be published. 
Mr. Gopal Chandra Maitra, Principal of the Victoria College, Narad,® 
complains that the period between the conclusion of certain 

^ Question 9. 

® .Question lOo 

® Ohupter XX3QX, para* 33^ ad ftm 
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examinations and the publication of the results is very long. 
It is impossible to lay down a rule in this matter, as undue haste 
leads necessarily to unsatisfactory correction of the examination 
papers. But there is no reason why the University should not 
announce beforehand the latest date by wliich the results 'will 
be issued for each examination, basing its calculations on previous 
experience. Any unexpected excess in the number of candidates 
could be met by the appointment of additional assistant examiners. 

Text-books for examinations. 

156. A nmnber of our correspondents deal with the question 
of text-books. Mr. Bejoy Kmnar Barkar, Lecturer in Economics 
in Calcutta University, writes as follows : — 

“ Undue promiucuee should not be given to text-books as at present. 
The number of text-books should be reduced. In fact, not more than 
one comprehensive text-book is required in many cases. There should 
be suggested a reading of appropriate topics from other books. This is 
essentially necessary. Even those who want really to study and think for 
themselves over particular questions find it difiicult to do so for fear that they 
may spend too much time on a particular book and fail, for want of time, 
to read the other books.”^ 

Another aspect of the text-book question is referred to in the 
evidence of the Eev. W. E. S. Holland quoted in paragraph 168 
below. We may point out that in certain subjects more than 
one text-book is necessary ; and that it is desirable in other cases 
that a student should be referred to several text-books so that he 
may not regard any one book as verbally inspired. 

167. In a residential university, such as we propose at Dacca, 
and in the colleges of a reconstituted University of Calcutta, it 
may prove to be unnecessary to prescribe text-books, as the 
students •will work under the guidance of their teachers 
and the teachers 'will advise them from time to time as to the text- 
books to be used. Possibly for the mufassal colleges the prescrip- 
tion of a text-book may still be regarded as a necessary evil ; but 
it should be clearly understood that examiners would not neces- 
sarily be restricted to the subject matter of any such book. We 
shall, in Chapt«:XL, make further recommendations in regard 
to this matter’. 
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L Use of lectures by students as a means of fref (oration for examination. 

• 158. We have had evidence of a somewhat divergent charac- 

ter in regard to the use of lectures by students for the j)urposes 
of examinations. It is clear that at any rate in the first two 
years a large number of students are unable to follow the substance 
of the lectures and to take notes. Mr. Turner of Dacca^ points out 
that to such students the work is practically useless ; and he adds — 

“ it is not surprising that students on the whole regard lectures as a 
handicap prescribed by the University and turn to the text-books, hi which 
1?^ are to be found notes not inferior to those dictated in class and much more 

accurately written, as the best method of getting through their examinations.” 

169. On the other hand the evidence quoted in paragraphs 
I 16 — 24 above shows that many students regard their lectures as 

an effective means of assisting them in their examination work and 
that they are keenly anxious that the scope of the lectures should 
^ be restricted to that work. It is possible that the lectures regarded 

t as superfluous by the majority of students under the present system 

are those in which the lecturer declines to follow their wishes in 
this matter. 


♦* 

I 


VL — Methods suggested for diminishing the rigidity of the exam- 
ination system. 

160. We have in earlier sections drawn attention to various 
ill effects of the rigidity of the examination system. 

Under Section {ii) of Question 9, our witnesses were asked to 
express their views in reply to the following queries : — 

Whether au attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the exami- 
nation system and, if so, whether you consider that the use made of exami- 
nations might be varied to meet the needs of different subjects of study and 
of different groups of students in one pr more of the following ways — 

(a) the teaching might for certain purposes be defined, as at present, by 
prescribed examination requirements, 

(&) the teacher might be left with a maximum of freedom and the exami- 
nations be adjusted to the courses given by individual teachers, 
(c) in some particular subjects or sections of a subject, though teaching 
might be given, there might be no test by a formal university 
examination.’^ 

161. It is clear from the replies to Question 9 as a whole that 
while a large number of witnesses would He glad to reduce the 
rigidity of the examination system others fear lest any relaxation 


^ Question 1* 
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of the present system might mean a lowering of the standards 
of exaidnation ; and many of those who would wish to see the 
examination system made less rigid are unable to suggest any 
means by which this should be efiected. Doubts are expressed 
by a number of witnesses as to whether the majority of the present 
lecturers are of sufficient calibre to be entrusted with the freedom 
to frame their courses suggested in part (6) of the question ; an 
many witnesses would restrict such freedom to teachers tor the 


higher examinations. 

162. It is of course clear that in the lower examinations the 
field of knowledge to be covered is much more restricted than m 
the higher, and that there is a greater consen.sus of opinion as to 
the essential elements in that field ; but even m such a subject as 
pass mathematics or pass English for the bachelor’s examin- 
ations, there is room for the introduction of new methods which 
should not be excluded by the rigid use of a prescribed syllabiis. 
In these parts of the curriculum difierence between teachers will 
be differences of method rather than of range. 


163. In a teaching university, like the future University of Dacca, 
the excessive rigidity of the examination system now prevailing m 
Calcutta would disappear naturally, since the number of teachem 
would be relatively small, and they would be responsible both 
for the syllabuses (which could be altered without much difficulty 
to respond to new needs and new ideas), and also very largely 
for the actual conduct of examinations. The difficulties in the 
Teaching University of Calcutta, as well as in the mufassal 
organisation, owing to their greater complexity, would necessarily 
be greater, but we think they would be manageable and that 
they would diminish in course of time.^ Our general proposals 
in regard to secondary and higher secondary education and to 
the constitution of the University of Calcutta will very materially 
reduce the rigidity of the system and make it more responpve 
to new ideas, wliile the whole standard of attainment required 
should be materially raised by the direction of the energies^ of 
students into more fruitful channels than that of stark memorisa- 
tion. 


1 For example, by Sir E. Q. Bbaudarkar, Mr. Wahed Hossain, Mr. Justice Abdur 

hixii. ■ ■ 'a 

» Gtauters XXXI. paras. 16-16, XXXY, wras. 46-61 aad XXXYU, paiaa, 76-82. 
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1G4. The response^ to the suggestion that teaching might be 
given in particular subjects or sections of a subject without being 
tested by a formal university examination, is perhaps warmer 
than might have been expected under existing circumstances. Dr. 
Pramathanath Banerjea regards it as a very welcome innovation. 
Mr. Jaygopal Banerjee thinks it deserves consideration and trial ; 
Sir Bash Behary Ghose, Dr. Adityanath Mukerjee and Mr. Adhar 
Chandra Mukerjee think that examinations might be dispensed 
with in collateral or subordinate subjects. Mr. A. C. Chattcrjee 
regards the suggestion as possible and desirable in some subjects, and 
also generally in the highest courses of study. Mr. Surendra Mohan 
Ganguli thinks the plan would encourage ‘ free and agreeable 
reading.’ Dr. Brajendranath Seal welcomes the proposal for various 
branches of higher work. A number of wntnesses,^ as indicated in 
paragraph 110 above, think that the University should dispense 
with practical examinations and that practical work should be 
treated in general under this rubric, a view we are unable to share. 

166. If some of our witnesses welcome the suggestion made, 
in Question 9 (ii) (c), namely, that teaching should be provided 
which would not be tested by a formal university examination, 
many influential witnesses regard the suggestion as impracticable, 
at any rate, at present. Thus Mr. J. R. Barrow, Officiating 
Principal of Presidency College,^ says — 

> “ I believe (and I am supported by the staff of the Presidency College, 

Calcutta,) that hardly any one would' take up any course if he had not the 
prospect of passing an examination at the end of it.” 

Mr. Benoy Kumar Sen,^ also of the Presidency College, thinks 
that without the pressure of an examination the students could 
not be made to pay sufficient attention to the subject and that 
all the labour spent on it wwld be simply wasted. Mr. W. C. 
Wordsworth, Director of Public Instruction,^ and Mr. J. W. Gunn, 
Assistant Director, i emphatically support the same view. 

Sister Mary Victoria^ thinks the colleges are not yet ready for 
the change proposed. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim^ says, “ I could 
not support (a) (b) or (c) unless the present level ^ teachers is 
considerably raised.” Mr. F. W. Siidmersen, Principal of Cotton 
College,^ thinks it only practicable under very careful safeguards 


^ Question 9* 

^ E.g,, Rai Knmtidini Kant a Banerjee Bahadirr, Mr, 1^* N, Bey, Mr. 



Question 9. 

Chapter XHI, paras. 67-63, 
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and for post-graduate and honours ^oik. Mr. H. Sharps is 
strongly in favour of the suggestion, but thinks public confidence 
in the teachers is not yet sufficiently established to render it 
acceptable except in a very limited degree. 

166. Dr. SeaF points out that the framers of the new regula- 
tions for matriculation had in mind the distinction between subjects 
for teaching and subjects for examination when they omitted 
English history from the matriculation curriculum and made 
geography and .Indian history optional. He thinks that the 
result in the schools has been disastrous. Sir P. S. Sivaswamy 
Aiyer of Madras’- thinks students entirely neglect those subjects 
in which there is no public examination and that head masters 
do not possess the firmness of decision required to refuse promo- 
tion to such students. Mr. J. W. Gunn’ thinks that the practice 
would (in schools) “ merely extend the evil already prevalent in 
schools, namely, the general neglect of all non-examinational 
subjects.” Our Madras witnesses,’ Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer 
(just quoted), Miss Eleanor McDougall, and Mr. Mark Hunter 
strongly support that view. Shams-ul-IJlama Abu Nasr Waheed’ 
thinks the suggestion only practicable in a centralised university 
of the teaching and residential type. 

167. Some of our correspondents appear to have had in mind 
regulations making compulsory attendance at certain courses on 
subjects on which no examination was held. We are inclined 
to agree that, with the present temper of the average Bengali 
student, lecturers giving a course of this kind would be 
likely to have, under present conditions, a number of 
unsympathetic auditors. But we are not convinced that such 
regulations might not work in the interest of the best students, 
who would have the range of their knowledge and interests 
increased, without having an excessive examination strain put 
on them ; while the less intelligent and keen students, if they 
failed to pay attention, would at any rate suffer no injury. 
There is in many w;ays a tendency in public opinion and in academic 
opinion to Orifice the interests of the best to the supposed interests 
of the average student, a very doubtful policy when the future 
of a country as a whole is concerned.® We should like in any ease 
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to see university courses opened on a number of subjects, connected 
with the prescribed subjects of tbe curriculum, as a privilege to 
students, wbo would be free to attend or not. Witb the relaxation 
of examination pressure in the direction of memory-tests and the 
increase of pressure in the direction of intelligence- tests the better 
students would probably find it conducive to their interests as 
well as to their intellectual satisfaction to attend such courses. 
The historian would, as suggested by Mr. Gauranganath Banerjee,i 
find a course in the history of fine art, that much neglected subject, 
conducive to his study of history ; a chemist might go for pleasure 
and profit to a course on recent advances in electricity, or, to a 
course on some special branch of chemistry, not falling within 
the examination syllabus ; the philosopher might well desire to 
attend a course on experimental psychology and so on. Mr. D. B. 
Meek, in answer to Question 5, writes that in his university 
(Glasgow), many students took extra subjects because they 
were interested in them and also because they wished to 
come under the influence of the professors in those subjects, 
although they had no intention of presenting them at their 
degree examinations. He contrasts this state of things with 
that in Calcutta in which no student, within his knowledge, has 
ever taken more than the minimum number of |ubjects. In no 
university colleges in the world of which we are a^|h,re, except other 
Indian colleges, are the courses so limited. Our returns show that 
with exceptions that may be regarded as negligible, the courses 
in the colleges of the University of Calcutta are entirely and 
absolutely limited to courses preparing for examinations. The 
technical schools in many countries show a more disinterested 
curriculum and more disinterested auditors. We do not believe 
that this unhealthy condition of affairs, entirely unworthy of 
Bengal, can continue. So long as it does, it will be a clear proof 
that the true university spirit does not exist in any large measure 
in the province. 

Selection of sui^ects. 

168. In one matter, according to some able and experienced 
witnesses, the present regulations, instead of being over-rigid, 
give to the students a latitude which is contrary to their own 
interests. They have drawn our attention to the fact that 



from the lists of options that are not m any way 

in the hope of getting through their exainin^ions easily Dr. 

Nares Chandra Sen Gupta under the heading Defects in Methods 

in the University ’ writes:— _ . ^ ^ ^.-i. 

“ Want of proper co-ordination of snhjects is the first thing that stiikes 
one A man goes on reading physics without having gone through a course 
in mathematics. He reads philosophy without knowing the elements ut 
. *.1 j. lYinrlprn works would be iiumielli- 


^Students ” savs Mr. Holland, determine their choice oi course ixot by 
interest in’any particular subject, but by the length of text-hook prescribed. 
For this reason logic and chemistry are popular subjects, history the rejemm 
A student will say -.— There arc three long text-books m history, and only 
one, so thick, in botany. ^ . 

169. TheiB ci>r6, doubtless, great advantages iii pioviding a 
wide sdection of courses to suit the varying capaeitios and future 
careers of individual students. On the other hand, it is clear from 
the evidence that the selection made by students is not usually 
made with reference to their own tastes, or to the requirements 
of their future careers, but mere 
nation easily. We hope^the si 
in future and agree entirely w 

courses should be co-t 

should be limited to such co-« 
be pointed out that such co 
difficulties of colleges in arranging 

y 11. —-N on-collegiate students. 

170. Section 19 of the University Act of 1904 reads as follows : — 

Save ou the rocommendatiou of the Syndicate, by special order of the 
Senate, and subject to any regulations made in this behalf, no person shall 
be a<Mitted as a candidate at any university exammatmn other than an 
examination for matriculation, unless he produces a certificate fx'om a college 
affiliated to the University, to the effect that he has completed the course 
of instruction prescribed by regulation. 

Chapter XVI of the Calcutta University regulations (of which 
a copy is printed in the volume of appendices to this report) 
comprises the regulations made under the section of the Act quoted 


ly with a view to passing an exami- 
tudents will receive more guidance 
ith Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta that the 
ordinated and that the choice of students 
■ordinated courses. It is further to 
ordination will greatly reduce the 
their time-table. 
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171. Under Section 3 of Chapter XYII of tte university fegula- j; 

tions female candidates are admitted to the intermediate examin- !■ 

ation in arts and science and to the B. A. examination without ^ 

having studied in an affiliated college ; but the following regulation, | 

Chapter XVI, No. 4, applies to female students as well as to |i: 

male non-coUegiate students i? 

“ Before a candidate is permitted to present himself in any science subject 
for which a practical com'se is necessary under the regulations, he shall | 

produce a certificate from the principal of an affiliated college or some other | 

authority approved by the Syndicate to the effect that he has taken such f 

a course in his laboratory.” t 


172, The table on page 220 furnished by the Calcutta University 
shows the number of non-collegiate students admitted during 
the past five years, 

173. It will be seen that the number of students classed as non* 
collegiate students is considerable. But we understand that it 
would be a mistake to suppose that they include more than an 
insignificant number of students preparing themselves for examin- 
ation by private study. Many of them are students of colleges who 
have failed to make up the full tale of attendances required by the 
University ; and most of the remainder are teachers. The regula- 
tions relating to teachers are as follows 
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”5. Employment as a teacher shall not be regarded as a ground 
of recommendation [for admission as a non-collegiate student] unless the 
applicant has been employed for at least three years preceding the examin- 
ation in the exercise of his profession in, (1) a college affiliated to the 
University, or (2) a school recognised by the University as competent to 
send up candidates for the matriculation examination, or (.3) any other 
school approved for the present purpose by the Syndicate. 

6. Laboratory assistants and demonstrators and librarians of affiliated 
colleges shall be treated as teachers.” 

It will be seen that these regulations do not in terms confer 
any prescriptive right on teachers to be admitted as non-collegiate 
students, but on the contrary limit the conditions applicable to 
teaiffiers. 

174. We have already expressed in paragraphs 97 — 100 above 
om view that students who have 'failed ought not, as a rule, to 
be required to repeat the whole of their course of study. We 
understand that the great majority of non-collegiate students come, 
at present within this category, 4yhich would almost disappear. 
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(except for female students) if the changes we recommend were 
adopted. 

175. But some of our correspondents would extend the category 
of non-collegiate students to the widest possible limits. Thus, 
in answer to Question 1, Mr. Eamananda Chatterjee writes as 
follows : — 

“For poor students and otters, examinations should be held for the 
conferring of external degrees, as in London. I do not ignore all that can 
be said against such degrees. Nevertheless I consider them essentially neces- 
sary in the present educational and pecuniary circumstances of my country- 
men. The videst spread of the highest knowledge is at present at least as 
important for the people of India as the giving of the highest ideal training 
to a fraction of our students. Any such spread of knowledge to an adequate 
extent can, for some time to come, be brought about only by some such incen- 
tive as the conferring of external degrees. ... 

If both Government and the people be fully alive to the vital and 
indispensable need of education, both the spread and the improvement of 
education can be secured.” 

Similar suggestions are put forward by Mr, Siti Kantba 
Vachaspati and Mr. G. C. Bose (who would have all attendance 
at lectures voluntary) in answer to Question 10 andbyMr.E. E; 
Biss in answer to Question 6. Mr. Biss’s argument is largely based 
on the present unsatisfactory condition of the residence of 
students in towns situated far from the restraining influences 
of their own homes. We have dealt with this important matter 
elsewhere,^ and trust that if our recommendations are adopted 
the evil to which Mr. Biss refers will be greatly lessened. 

176. We are in the fullest sympathy with Mr. Eamananda 
Chatter] ee in 'his desire that education should be spread throughout 
the length and breadth of the land and that private study as well as 
university study should be encouraged, especially for the advantage 
of those whose intellectual interests have awakened at a relatively 
late age. Moreover, looking at the question from a more material 
point of view, we quite understand that it may be to the benefit 
of a young man who has entered (say) a merchant’s office or Govern- 
ment service to show to his employers not only that he has intellec- 
tual interests, but that he has been successful in pursuing them 
by obtaining university recognition of his attainments. 

177. We believe that certain studies may be pursued success- 
fully by students alone, or with the assistance of correspondence 


See Chapters XIX and XXXIX. 
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classes, especially such subjects as the written knowledge of 
languages or a knowledge of mathematics and we should see 
no objection to the award by the University of diplomas to private 
students in such subjects, on the strength of examination tests, 
but on the clear understanding that the University holds itself 
responsible only for the certification of the tests and not for the 
previous training of such students, 

178. But it will be an evil day for Bengal if ever university 
degrees, which ought to guarantee the training as well as the passing 
of an examination test, are granted to all comers. The present 
moment is in our judgment critical, and if the retrograde step 
is taken of increasing vested interests in the present examination 
and teaching systems it may possibly prove fatal to the changes 
necessary to put them on a sound basis throughout Bengal, The 
probability of any considerable number of students in Bengal 
being able to pursue a complete course of university study in 
their own homes seems to us extremely small, though isolated 
students may well study isolated subjects privately, and we should 
wish to see such study encouraged. What we anticipate is that 
a purely external system of degrees would lead to the creation of 
a liost of unlicensed and uncontrolled colleges in which the condi- 
tions, both social and educational, would probably be worse than 
in any of the existing colleges, and the result would thus be not 
the spread, but the deterioration, of higher education in Bengal. 

179. The poor but able students of Bengal deserve every 
consideration. We are strongly in favour of assisting them by 
means of scholarships to the means of obtaining* a university 
braining. It would be against their interests to lead them, by the 
conferment of d.egrees on the results of purely external examina- 
tions, to think that they can get by home-study the advantages 
of real university education, such as we hope will be afforded in 
the future by the universities of the Presidency. 

Till. — Concluding oiservaiions, 

180. It is sometimes alleged as a reason for mair^ining the 
supremacy of examinations in every department of education that 
they test ‘ character/ It may be well therefore briefly to examine 
this statement. It undoubtedly contains an element of truth. 


, 55 and foatiiotei 
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AVe sliall find that those who make it mean that a successful 
examination candidate must have had the necessary self-restraint, 
pertinacity of purpose, and industry not to neglect his work for 
pleasure, besides the power of judgment required not to over-work. 
He must also have sufficient nerve not to lose his head during the 
actual period of the examination. These are valuable qualities. 
But it may be pointed out that while it is true that the majority 
of students who pass possess these qualities in a greater 
degree than the majorit}^ of those who fail, success in an 
examination obviously depends on intellectual ability as well as on 
them ; it is a function of several variables. . The more brilliant a 
candidate and the more retentive his memory, the less evidence 
does examination success afford as to any side of his character; 
and it would be unwise to assume that every candidate who passes 
an examination has either much industry or much self-restraint. 
An examination, if properly conducted, gives direct and unques- . 
tionable evidence of the proficiency of each candidate ; but 
(without inviting information of a different kind) very little, if any, 
as to the w’ay in which that proficiency has been acquired through 
the exercise of his moral powers. Moreover the elements of 
character are far from being limited to those required for 
passing examinations. Examinations give no direct evidence of 
such valuable qualities as honesty, truthfulness, or the pow’-er of 
being a leader of men. We must therefore be on our guard when 
examinations are put forward as a test of character ; and 
especially when it is sought to minimise the defects of a particidar 
examination system by exaggerating its virtues in this direction, 

181. We desire to add one final word in regard to the value 
which should in our judgment be attached to examination certifi- 
cates and degrees. We regard them as passports to careers, for 
which the university certifies the suitability of the holders. But 
those passports should not be regarded as valid for a life-time. 
Ten years or so after a man has taken his degree (especially if this 
has been awarded, like the majority of degrees, on the result of 
performance in an examination room, and not oq the result of 
his owna original investigation), he ought to have done his work 
in the world in such a way that he is judged by that, and not by 
his examination answers, or even by a more complete record, of 
his early youth. Conversely, it should be no reproach to a man 
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that lie lias done badly in an examination, it by liis subsequeni 
work lie has retrieved an early faiku’e, wliich may, in some cases 
have been due to illness or misfortune. We think it absurd tha1 
a man who has obtained only a low honours degree should b( 
debarred from preferment for all time when by personal achieve- 
ment in original work, in 

shown himself capable of beating his early competitors 
work of life. ! 

But it is by a man’s performance, in w 
largely, that he ought finally 


administration, or in teaching, he has 

5 in the real 

Examination results may show capacity and promise. 

'hich character counts so 
to be judged, in the university as 

elsewhere. 

182. From its foundation hr 1857 down to the reform of 1904, 
the University of Calcutta, like ail other Indian universities, was 
an examination-board and had no functions other than of examining 
candidates and of inspecting and licensing the institutions at which 
they were taught. 

188. It would be idle to deny that by its examinations the 
University of Calcutta has rendered great services to Bengal and 
to the other provinces, from the Punjab to Burma, which it has 
served in the past. The examination system has served to 
distinguish, roughly speaking, the industrious from the indolent, 
the more gifted from the less gifted, those capable of learning a 
foreign tongue from the incapable. But in the hands of the Univer- 
sity that system has developed into a vast machine of which those 
who operate it have become the slaves rather than the masters ; 
a machine turning out much that is of inferior quality, and gravely 
damaging inteUectuaUy and physically some of the best human 
material with which it deals. It is a significant fact, as one of 
our Indian witnesses has pointed out, that the intellectual out-put 
of the University of Calcutta in the form of contributions 
to learning has been small relatively to the size of the University, 
a testimony to the unfruitfulness of the education which the Univer- 
sity has encouraged and developed under the all-powerful influence 
of i^ulations for examinations. 

184. It is impossible to peruse the evidence on the examination 
system as it existe, to-day in Bengal without a feeling of profound 
sadhess.* The im3cS||sity of the effort, disproportionate to the 
results; the pai^uh^nxiety of the candidates; the mechanical 
award of marks taicowaging the least fruitful efforts of the naind ; 
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a leniency sometimes neglecting the grave responsibility of tlie 
University to the public and tending to class the less with the more 
deserving students ; the number of failures in spite of that leniency ; 
the sterilising influence of the whole system on both teachers and 
taught, and the consequent crying waste of the intelligence of 
the youth of Bengal : these are evils which have been brought 
home to us by the most convincing evidence from -witnesses of 
every section of the connnunity, as well as by what we ourselves 
have seen. These e^dls can only be eradicated by resolute and 
determined reform, accompanied by a change in the whole spirit 
in which the university institutions of Bengal shall be administered 
in future. 



CHAPfEE xviii. 

The Medium oe Insteuctioh and Examination ; and the 
Teaching op English and the BIotheb Tongue.^ 

I. — Introduction. 

1. We are concerned only with the question of the medium of 
instruction and -examination in those secondary schools which 
prepare students for higher education and with the medium in 
institutions for higher education. The question of the medium of 
primary schools, in which all teaching is given in the vernacular, 

^ Except where otherwise stated, the references to the evidence in tliis chapter relate 
to the answ'ers to Question ii of which the text may foe conveniently quoted hero: — 

(i) Do you hoid that English should be used as the medium of instruction and of 

examination at ^very stage above the niatrioulation in the university course ? 

(ii) (a) If your answer to (i) is in the affirmative, do you consider that university 

students have on their entrance to the University an adequate command 
of English ? 

(b) To what extent do you think that English should foe used as the medium of 

instruction in secondary schools for those students who are being pre- 
pared for the matriculation ? 

(c) Are you satisfied with the kind of training now given in English before en- 

trance to the University ? If not, what improvements do you suggest ? 
(c^) Would you draw a distinction, both in school and university, foet’ween jiracti- 
cal training in the use of the English language and training in the study 
of English literature I 

(e) Do you think that the matriculation examination in all subjects should foe 
conducted in Enghsh ? 

{/) Do you think that English should be taught to all students dhring their uni* 
versity course and, if so, what kind of teaching would you advocate 
for those students whose general coui'se of study may be other than 
linguistic J 

(lii) If your answer to (i) is in the negative (ie., if you think that English should not 
be used as the medium of instruction and of examination at every stage in the 
university course above the matriculation), what changes would you recom* 
mend, and at what stag^ in the university and pre-university courses ? 

A certain number of witnesses have dealt with the question of English in reply to 
Question L Sir P. S» Sivaswamy Aiyer of Madras speaks of “ the crushing intellectual 
burden of having to a^jqtme knowledge through the medium of a foreign language, especi- 
. ally in the high school' wins©/*',. Dr.‘ Pramathanath Ban^jea, University Lecturer in 
■ Economics, thh&s idieuseqf the English medium involve great waste of time and energy, 
f and ^leads boys attaoh iinj^rlan(^' to words , rather than ' thoughts j and Mr* Suniti 
. Inmar 'Chattei;jee Dey write on ‘mmlm: iMw* 
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and of middle sckools, vernacular and Anglo-vernacular, lies out- 
side our reference and will be only referred to incidentally. 

2. Tbe main facts of tbe situation broadly stated, as it exists 
to-day in Bengal, are that in the high English schools from Glass 
VII (of which the nominal age is 12-13) to Class or the matricula- 
tion class, inclusive, the medium of instruction is supposed to be 
English, though many teachers use the vernacular largely, even in 
the highest class that the matriculation examination is almost 
exclusively conducted in English;® that university teaching, even 
the teaching of Banskrit, is mainly conducted in English, though 
some teachers occasionally give explanations in Bengali ; and that 
under the regulations of the University English is at present the 
sole medium of examination for all examinations above the matri- 
culation except the M. A. examination in classical languages, in 
which certain questions are set and required to be answered in 
those languages. Thus in university education, English is used 
almost entirely to_ the exclusion of the vernacular. 

How did this situation arise 1 

II .—Historical. 

8. The first suggestion that English should be used as the medium 
of instruction for Indians appears to have been contained in the 
treatise of Mr. Charles Grant submitted to the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company in 1797.^ Mr. Grant thought English 
would be the most effectual medium for the enlightenment of India. 
But his treatise was seen by few till it was issued in a Blue Book 
in 1832, and the Company took no action in regard to it; nor 
did they take any action for the encouragement of vernacular educa- 
tion. Their first efforts towards encouraging education in India 
were limited to the encouragement of the classical languages, 
Sanskrit and Arabic, and subjects taught through the medium 

1 This is the nomeiiciature used in Eastern Bengal and (by chance, no doubt) by the 
majority of the witnesses who have mentioned specific classes. In the nomenclature of 
Western Bengal, the highest class is called Glass I, the second. Class II, and so on. (See 
Chapter XXI, para. 4 for further details.) 

2 See paras. 81-83 below. 

® Students who present history, an optional subject, are allowed to write their answers 
in the vernacular. 

* Observations on the state of society among the Asiatic subjects of Great Britain; 
and on the means of improving it.” Parliamentary Papers relating to 
India: General Appendix I. Public (1832)”; quoted in A History of Mnglkh 
Edxmti&n in India, 17814893, by Syed Mahmood, 1895, page 3. / : - 
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of these languages.^ The movement for an ‘ English education ’ 
was purely non-official ; the main originators of it ^yere Earn Mohan 
Eov and David Hare ; the Hindu College, opened m 1817, the first 
at wliicli Bnglisli was first systematicallj taiiglit was planiied 
by these two men, and it was founded mainly by the generosity 
of Hindus, although it was taken over later by Government.^^ ihe 
other factor in the spread of English was, as we have seen, missionary 

efiort.® 

4. The Public Instruction Committee, in a report issued in 
183l', say of the Hindu College (or Vidyalaya) that as a result of 

its establislimeiit — 

- a command of the English language and a familiarity with its literature 
and science have been acquired to an extent rarely equalled by any schools 
m EtiroDe. A taste for Englisli has been widely dipernniatedj andyndepen- 
dent schools, conducted by young men reared in the Vidyalaya, are springing up 
in every direction/’^ 

Sir C. Trevelyan, who was a member of the Committee, writes 
that the taste for English became more and more widely dissemina- 
ted, that ‘a loud call arose for the means of instruction in it ’ and that 
the' subject was pressed on the Committee from various quarters. 
Meanwhile, the English classes tacked on to the Sanskrit College 
and other oriental colleges failed in their purpose. The oriental 
course was too severe to allow of secondary studies ; and a funda- 
Tupntal difference of opinion arose in the Committee as to the proper 


1 Chapter III, para. -3, and Chapter IV, para. 5. 

® The names of the prinoipal donors, recorded on a tablet at the Hindu School, are 
H*H. the Maharajah. of Btirdwan, Bafau Gopee Mohun Tagore, Babu Jay Eassen Singh, 
EalahCopee Mohan Itefa, Babu Gaaga Narain Das. 

See 'Chapters III. and IV. 

' : * a B. Trevdysm, Edveai^ p} the Pmph of India, 1838, page. 8. 

* See CSbapte .Ett, ?' /. ; ■' ;■ • 



^ Be2')rintcd in the volume of appendices to this report. 

^ The full text of the resolution is printed in Trevelyan’s Bditmtion of the People of 
p.^ges IS-IL 

® j&KX page 21. _ . 
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and tlic vornacular languages, at tlie places where such institutions 
wore most in demand.” 

5. As is well known, the controversy was settled by Macaulay’s 
famous minute of 2nd February 1835A written in his capacity 
not as a member of the Public Instruction Committee but as a 
member of Council, and the Resolution of Lord William Bentinck’s 
Government of 7th March following.^ In that Resolution, the 
Government stated that they were of opinion that “ the great object 
of the Britisli Government ought to be the promotion of European 
literature and science amongst the natives of India and that all 
the funds appropriated for the purposes of education would be 
best employed on English education alone that it was not the 
intention of Government to abolish any college or school of native 
learning of which the native population appeared inclined to avail 
themselves, but that the stipends paid to students of such institu- 
tions would be discontinued ; that expenditure of the Public Instruc- 
tion Committee on printing oriental works should be discontinued ; 
and that money so saved should be “ employed in imparting to the 
native population a knowledge of English literature and science, 
through the medium of the English language.” 

6. In regard to the vernaculars all parties were agreed. They 
thought that the vernaculars “ contained neither the literary nor 
scientific information necessary for a liberal education.” But 
this did not mean that they underestimated the importance of the 
vernacular. On the contrary, says Trevelyan, it was admitted on 
all sides that ” the instruction of the mass of the people through 
the medium of their own language was the ultimate object to be 
kept in view but meanwhile “ teachers had to be trained, a 
literature had to be created, and the co-operation of the upper and 
middle classes of society had to be secured.” The question which 
divided the Public Instruction Committee was what language 
was the best instrument for the accomplishment of these great 
objects, English on the one hand, or Sanskrit and Arabic on the 
other. As there was no dispute about the vernacular no mention 
was made of it in the Resolution of 7th March, but as it was 
feared by many that the point had been overlooked, the Com- 
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mittee in tlieir next annual report issued a statement on the subject, 
from which the following important passage may be quoted:— 
“We are deeply sensible of the importance of encourapig the cuhiption 
of the vernacular languages. We do not conceive that the order of the 7th 
of March precludes us from doing this, and we have constaply pted on this 
construction. In the discussions which preceded that ordm, the clmms_of 
Jhe vernacular langhages were broadly and prominently admitted by 
all parties, and the question submitted for the decision of Ipvcinmpt, 
only concerned the relative advintage of teaching Enghsh on the one side, 
and the learned eastern languages on the other. We therefore conceive 
that the phrases ‘ European hterature and science, ‘ Enghsh education alone, 
S' SarSig to theLtive population a knowledge of English hterature and 
science trough the medium of the English language, are intpded merely 
to secure the preference to European learning taught through ‘ the mediup of 
the Eno’lish language/ over oriental learning taught through the 
of the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, as regards the instauction of those 
natives who receive a learned education at our seminaries. These expressions 
have as we understand them, no reference to the question through what 
ulterior medium such instmetion as the mass of the people is capable of receivp 
im IB to bo conveyed. If English had been rejected and the learned eastern 
tommes adopted, the people must have equally received their knowledge 

throu^^h the vernacular dialects We conceive the formation of a y^nacular 

litexatoe to be the ultimate object to which all oro effortsniu^ be di rected/ " 

iJe/tiCanhw of the Peofle of India, by Charles E. Trevelyan, (London 1838), 

^^"^^Macauiay (in whose time the' ‘direct method’ of learning foreign languages had not 
been invented) expressed himseH in a note of 3rd July 1836, as follows 

I conceive that an order to give instruction in the English language is, by necessary 
implication, an order to give instruction, where that instruction is required, in 
the vernacular language. For what is meant by teaching a boy a foreign langu- 
age? Surely this, the teaching him what words in the foreign language corres- 
pond to certain words in liis own vernacular language, the enabling him to trans- 
late from the foreign language into his own vernacular language, and vm 
* versa. We learn one language— our mother tongue— by noticing the corres- 
pondetice between words and things. But all the languages which we after- 
wards study, we learn by noticing the correspondence between the words in these 
languages and the words in our own mother tongue. The teaching of the boys 
at Ajmer therefore to read and write Hindee seems to me to be hand fide a part 
of an English education.” 

(Macaulay’s Minutes m Education in India, collected by H. Woodrow, 1862, page 41.) 
A further illustration of the attitude of the Committee itseK may be given from their 
report for the year 1833,, dated 24th February 1835, that is just before the issue of Lord 
William Bentinck’s Resolution. In dealing (in section 26 of the document) with their 
secretary’s reporigpn the Hindu College, based on ‘protracted examinations, mintitely 
conducted’, they ^y i *^His report, on the whole, excites a favourable impression of the 
general literary attainmeni® of the youths. He has pointed out some defects, which, we 
trust, will bo remedied : the most prominent is the neglect of the Bengalee language. 
We concur in the imporiMce:5irdir60ting more, attention of the youths to the attaiimient 
cd » critical knowledge mother tdngttc, and approve of the measures adopted 
tbsili* ob|ecli’* 
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7. In the same year as that of Lord William Bentinck’s Resolu- 
tion a great impulse was given to vernacular education, by the 
freedom conferred on the Press ; and in 1837 a still greater impulse 
by the abolition of Persian from the courts.^ 

8. In regard to the schools the views of the Public Instruction 
Committee were approved by Government and acted on. One or 
more teachers of the vernacular language formed a regular part 
of the establishment of each English school (there were ten such 
teachers at Hooghly) and the instructions to local committees on 
this head were®-— 

“ that the pupils should be constantly exercised in translating into their 
own language, as well as into English, from the time they enter the seminaries 
till their departure ; and that they should also practise original composition 
in both languages as soon as their minds have been sufficiently opened to at- 
tempt it with advantage.” 

Every endeavour was to be used to give the pupils the habit 
of writing ‘ with facility and elegance in their native language.’® 
The object of the committee was to educate the upper and middle 
classes first , so that they might educate the rest of the people. They 
were as ‘ tiie leaders of the people ’ to become school-masters, trans- 
lators, antbors.^ 

9. Incidentally Trevelyan comments more than once on the 
capacity of Bengali children for learning English ; they — 

“ seem to have their faculties developed sooner and to be quicker 
and more self-possessed than English children. Even when the language of 
instruction is English, the English have no advantage over their native 
class-fellows- As far as capability of acquiring knowledge is concerned, the 
native mind leaves nothing to be desired. The faculty of learning languages 
is particularly powerful in it. ”5 

Trevelyan discussed the argument of the ‘ Orientalists ’ that 
Sanslcrit and Arabic were indispensable for the improvement of 
the vernaculars and rejected it on the ground that English has 
adopted w'ords from the most various sources and become ‘ one 
of the most powerful, precise, and copious languages in the world 
that the Indian vernaculars of Sanskritie origin have adopted a 
proportion of Persian and Arabic terms ; that Persian itself has 

See Report of the Bengal Provincial Committee in the Appendix to the Education 
Commission of 1882, page 7. 

* Trevelyan, loo. cit., page 25. , , 

- ■ ’ * 49» . - ■ 

® I/oc^ cii^f 111412 and passim, 
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e saturated witli Arabic, despite their diSeience o£ origm ; 

, saw no reason why the Indian Ternaeulais should not enrich 
3 lves from Englisli as well as from Sanskrit. 

Trevelyan represented tke views of tke Government of 

7 . Tlieir policy was to develops tlie use of English, but no- 

b the expense of tke vernacular ; on tlie contrary the develop- 
refinement and enrichment of the vernacular was one o 
principal aims. 

We find that aim embodied in the great Despatch of 1864. 
directors of the East India Company spoke of the high attain- 
i in Englishi literature and European science acquired by a 
n number of Indians ; and expressed their desire and <m]ect 
ending far more vfidely the means of acquiring general Euro- 
knowledse of such a character as might be practically useful 
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In any general system of education, tte English language should be 
taught -where there is a demand for it ; ljut such instruction should always 
be combined -^yith a careful attention to the study of the vernacular language 
of the district, and with such general instruction as can be conveyed through 
that language ; and while the English language continues to be made use of 
as by far the most perfect me&Mm for the education of those persons who 
have acquired a sufhcient knowledge of it to receive general instruction through 
it, the vernacular languages must be employed to teach the far larger classes 
who are ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted with, English. This can only 
be done efiectually through the instrumentality of masters and professors, 
who may, by themselves kno-wing English, and thus ha-vdng full access to the 
latest improvements in knowledge of every kind, impart to their fellow- 
countrymen, through the medium of their mother tongue, the information 
which they have thus obtained. At the same time, and as the importance of 
the vernacular languages becomes more appreciated, the vernacular literatures 
of India will be gradually enriched by translations of European books or by 
the original compositions of men whose minds have been imbued -with the 
spirit of European advancement, so that European knowledge may gradually 
be placed in this manner within the reach of all classes of the people. We 
look, therefore, to the English language and to the vernacular languages of 
India together as the media for the diffusion of European knowledge, and it is 
our desire to see them cultivated together in all schools in India of a suffi- 
ciently high class to maintain a school-master possessing the requisite quali- 
fications.”^ 

12. Nothing could be clearer. It was the aim of the Directors 
not to substitute English for the vernacular in secondary schools, 
but, first, to cultivate a bilingual system for those pupils for whom 
English was regarded as necessary, and secondly, if possible, to 
develops in time the vernacular schools up to the level of those in 
which the medium was English. Meanwhile they wished there to 
be a passage for the cleverest boys, not only from the Anglo-vernac- 
ular but also from the vernacular schools, to those more advanced 
schools in which English was used as the medium of instruction. 
It is in reference to this proposal that they express their views in 
regard to the future development of the vernacular schools. 

“ We include,” they say, “ these Anglo-vernacular and vernacular schools 
in the same class [the class of schools for which scholarships to higher schools 
should be provided] because we are unwilling to maintain the broad line of 
separation which at present exists between schools in which the medta for 
imparting instruction differ. The knowledge conveyed is, no doubt, at the 
present time, much higher in the Anglo-vernacular than in the vernacular 
schools, but the difference will become less marked, and the latter more efficient 
as the gradual enrichment of the vernacular languages in works of education 

I Despatch from the Court of^Direetors of the East India Company to the Governor- 

General of India on the education of the people of India (19th July 1854), 

' paras.' 13 ‘and 14,' . - ' ■ ■ ' ' '‘ 'r'' ■"!-<} jj; 
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allows their schemes of study to be enlarged, and as a more npierous class 
of school-masters is raised up, able to impart a superior education. 

13. With the creation of universities in 1857, the question 
entered on a new phase, unforeseen by the authors of the Despatch. ^ 
It was on their recommendation that the universities were founded ; 
it was their view, a view incontestable at the time, that the highest 
education of a modern character could only be given in India through 
the medium of English ; and it was their view that Government 
should choose its Indian officers, mainly, at any rate, from among 
those highly educated young men who had won degrees and other 
university distinctions, though they expressly say that what they 
desire “ is that where the other qualifications of the candidates for 
appointments under Government are equal, a person who has 
received a good education, irrespective of the place or manner in 
which it may have been acquired, should be preferred to one who 
has not ”.® Government followed the policy of the Despatch in this 
matter ; and the attractions of Government service made the 
university requirements a determinative factor in education. 

14. The founders of the University of Calcutta at first acted 
consistently with the spirit of the Despatch. They provided in 
the first regulations for the entrance examination that in geography, 
history and mathematics, the answers might be given in any living 
language. “ It was expected,” says the report of the Bengal 
Provincial Committee of the Education Commission of 1882, 

“ that under the shadow of this regulation a -class of schools in 
which English would be taught as a language only, and all other 
subjects through the vernacular would spring up, and thus create 
such necessities for the preparation of school and other books as 
would lead to a wider diffusion of European knowledge among 
the people.” 

Possibly, say the Committee, such expectations would have 
been fulfilled to a greater extent than was the case if tlie permission 
to answer in the vernacular had been allowed to stand.® But 


^ The passage is eontaaned in para. 44 of the Despatch. We refrain here from entering 
into the complex history of the Yemacular and Anglp-vemacnlar schools established by 
Government, of which an able account has been given recently by Mx, Herbert Stark, 
Principal of the Dacca Training College, in Ms Vernacular Mdumtion in Bengal^ 1813 to 
1912. (The Calcutta General Publishing Co*, 1916.) 

2 See d^patch, paras. 7345. 

® Log* citf page 16. 
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the Calcutta University withdrew the permission to answer in 
the vernacular, and in 1861-62 ruled that “ all answers in each 
branch shall be given in English except when otherwise specified.” 
The University thus stimulated education in the English medium 
at the expense of the vernacular, and the object of the Despatch 
in regard to this matter was defeated. 

15. In 1864 the University, in further pursuance of their policy 
removed the vernacular from the courses for the first examination 
in arts and the B.A., and made compulsory the classical language 
to which it had been an alternative. But in 1870, they began to 
reverse their views, and a translation paper from English into the 
vernacular was introduced into the first examination in arts. 
In 1879, when regulations for female candidates were introduced,' 
the vernacular was made an alternative for the classical language 
for such candidates at the same examination. For the sake- of 
completeness we may add here that under the regulations of 1906 
still in force (which were due in part not to the initiative of the Uni- 
versity but to the recommendations of the University Commission 
of 1902) not only was an examination in a vernacular made com- 
pulsory at the entrance (matriculation) examination but permis- 
sion was given to candidates who take up history to answer either in 
English or their own vernacular. Composition in a vernacular was 
also made compulsory at the B.A. examination, and at the inter- 
mediate and final examinations -for the newly established B.Sc. 
degree. Thus the university regulations after departing widely 
from the policy of the despatch of 1854 in regard to the vernacular 
have since been made to conform to it. 

16. The Commission of 1882 draw attention to an interesting 
experience in Bengal in regard to the age at w^hich English should 
be begun as a medium for those who intend to pursue theij studies 
in English, an experience dating from a time when the university 
regulations for the entrance examination excluded the vernacular 
entirely. The possibility of using English as a medium in the uni- 
versity course inevitably depends on the school training in that 
language, which is therefore a matter of vital importance to the 
University ; and the Education Commission of 1882 gave^ consider- 
able attention to it. They reported a striking difference be tween the 
views of the authorities of the Central Provinces and those of the 
Bengal authorities in regard to the age at which English should 
first be used as the medium of instruction. The Central Provinces 
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usually gave the instruction to the pupils in their middle schools 
through English on the ground that this led to greater success if 
they went on to a high school course than if they were less well 
prepared in English. But the Bengal authorities found by a com- 
parison between pupils who had entered the high school system with 
scholarships that those who came with ‘ vernacular ’ scholarships 
showed a marked superiority at the university entrance examina- 
tion over those who had entered the high schools with English 
scholarships. The Commissioners of 1882 themselves held that 
proficiency in English gained by the use of the English medium in 
the lowest classes would be at the expense of general education. 
They speak of a ‘ compensating condition ’ arising in the case of a 
bov transferred from a middle to a high school. But they did not 
fully explore their argument in its application to the high school 
curriculum as a whole. They recommended that the vernacular 
should be used as the medium in the middle schools ; refrained 
from making any definite recommendation in regard to high schools, 
but commended the consideration of the matter to local Govern- 
ments ; and urged that the decision must depend on local circums- 
tances and that the freest scope should be left to the managers of 
the schools.^ 

17. XJp till 1882 it appears to have been the general practice in 
Bengal to prescribe English as the medium for the whole of the high 
school course ; but the authorities had made some experiments in 
the use of the vernacular medium which were commended by the 
Bengal Provincial Committee of the Education Commission,® and 
the Bengal authorities jn two stages raised the age at which English 
is permitted in Government and aided high schools to be used as 
the medium to the present level of Class VII (Class X being the 
highest).® Mr. Hathan (in the report referred to in the footnote) 
drew attention to the-controversy between those who advocated 
the early use of English as a medium, and those who thought that 
by the use of the vernacular in the earlier stages the pupil would 
study more intelligently, be better trained intellectually, and 
eventually become more proficient in English as well as in other 
subjects ; and stated that the tendency was to postpone instruction 

^ See Report of EducatioB Coianmssion of 1882, paras. 249, 250- 

- Report of tiie Bengal Rrovincia! Committee, page 158. . § • ■ 

® Foorth Qiiiiiciiieimial m tlie_ Progress of Ednofttipli ^ 1897-^8 to 

190^02, bjr R, Mathaa, pge. U|. . 
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. tteoHgli, a later stage than liad ':^beeB, 

;:pre¥ioHsly'''tliouglit desirable. " 

' 18. : Tbe Commission of 1902 condemned the use of English as a^ 
medium at too early an age^ and the poor teaching both, in English 
and the vernacular in the schools. The portions of their report,' 
relating to these subjects resemble, even after the lapse of 17 years,, 
•so closely what has been said by many experienced witnesses on 
the present occasion that we quote certain passages in extenso.'^^. 
In regard to the teaching of English they write 

The declared object of the policy which led to the establishment of the 
Indian universities, was the extension of European knowledge by means of 
the English language in the higher branches of instruction. The proper 
teaching of English must for this reason be regarded as the most important 
matter in the ciirriciilnm of the higher schools and of the universities. 
Notwithstanding the prominent position given to English throughout the 
course, the results are most discouraging. Students after matriculation are 
found to be unable to understand lectures in English when they join a college. 
In some cases the difficulty is said to disappear after a short time ; but it 
appears to be the case that many students pass through the entire universily 
course without acquiring any tiling approaching to a command of the language, 
and proceed to a degree without even learning to write a letter in English coi- 
rectly and idiomatically. Even those who have acquired considerable facility 
in speaking and composition are, as we ourselves had many occasions of observ- 
ing, lamentably deficient in pronunciation. The evil begins in the schools. 
The great object of parents and guardians is to pass their boy through the 
school course as rapidly as possible and pressure is brought to bear on managers 
of schools to promote pupils regardless of their fitness for such promotion. 
Boys begin to learn English as a language, and also to learn other subjects 
through the medium of English, long before they are capable of understand- 
ing it, and in the lower classes are taught by ill-paid teachers, who have no 
claim to be regarded as qualified to teach the language. Faults acquired at 
this stage are seldom completely eradicated, and, even when a boy reaches the 
higher classes of a high school, he is generally taught by a teacher whose 
vernacular is not English and who is wanting in the capacity to teach the 
language properly. Numbers of students reach the stage of matriculation 
without ever having heard an Englishman speak, and incapable of under- 
standing English as spoken by those whose mother tongue it is. It is beyond 
our province to enter into details of management of the schools, but it is 
patent that if the universities are to turn out good students in English, boys 
must be better taught in this subject at school. We therefore venture to 
express our opinion that it is desirable that the study of English should not 
be permitted to be begun till a boy can be expected to understand what he is 
being taught in that language, that the classes at schools should be of man- 
ageable size, and that teachers whose mother tongue is not English should be 

^ It will be seen in what follows that though the great majority of our witnesses agree 
In the main with the Commission of 1902, a certain number are of opinion that English 
cannot he begun at too early an age. We shall discuss this point later. 

b2 '? 
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T,as=ed tbroTK^li a training college where they may be tested “ exp^ssion and 
Leution by'an Englishman before they are given certificates to teach. 

In regard to the vernacular, they write , . 

“ Speakinv generally, we fear that the study of vernacular languages 
received insufficient attention and that many graduates have a very inade- 
OTate knowledge of their mother tongue. We hope that the inclusion of verna- 
cular languages in the M.A. course will give an impetus to their scholarly 
study • and L we propose that courses of advanced study should be under 
the supervision of the University, we consider that the establishment of profes- 
sorships in the vernacular languages is an object to winch University s 

may p^erly be devoted. We also think that vernacular composition should 
be made wipulsorv in every stage of the B.A. course, although there need be 
no teaching It the^subject.^ The vernacular is already indirectly ^ecogni^d 
where it is the language into which the student is required to translate. The 
r^dence on this subjedi tends to show that translations are sometimes marked 
for the verbal accuracy of the rendering only ; the principle should lecOt, 
m'sed that no translation is satisfactory unless it is property and gra^atically 
exposed. Further encouragement might be given by the offer of pnaes for 
literary and scientific works of merit m the vernacular languages. 

Unless, however, a good training in the vernacular is ^yen m the schools, 
no effort of the University will avail. At present the subject is frequently 
neglected and the teaching is relegated to ill-paid and incompetent instructois. 
As°in the case of English, so in the case of the vernaculars, better teachers 
are a primary need. Every boy should, on the completion of his school course, 
be required to pass an examination severe enough to show that he has a 
knowledge of his owm language sufficient to enable him to express himself 
with ease and propriety."® _ . 

19. We have already pointed out that the regulations ot the 
University have adopted the reeomnaendations of the Commission 
of 1902 in regard to the question of the vernacular. 

20. The Government of India Eesolution of 1904 again drew 
attention to the neglect of the vernaculars. The Government 
mention , among the main charges brought against the educational 
system “ that in the. pursuit of English education the cultivation of 
the vernaculars is neglected, with the result that the hope expressed 
in the Despatch of 1864 that they could become the vehicle for 
diffusing Western knowledge among the masses is as far as ever 
from realisation.”® The Eesolution defines the views of the Govern- 
ment in a latex passage : — 

“ It has never been part of the policy of Government to substitute the Eng- 
lish language for the vernacular dialects of the country. It is true that the 
commercial value which a knowledge of English commands, and the fact that 
the final examinations Of fte hi^ schools are conducted in English, cause the 

*■ , ' ^ ^ .f, - - - 

^ Bepoit of ttie-UiilTOsities of - 1902, pam* 83, page 24 

.V ; \ elf,, page 28i 
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secondary schools to he subjected to a certain pressure to introduce prema- 
turely both the teaching of English as a language and its use as the medium of 
instmction ; while for the same reasons the study of the vernacular in these 
schools is liable to be thrust into the back-ground. This tendency however 
requires to be corrected in the interest of sound education. As a general 
rule a child should not be allowed to learn English as a language until he has 
made some progress in the primary stages of instruction and has received 
a thorough grounding in his mother tongue. It is equally important that 
when the teaching of English has begun, it should not he prematurely employed 
as the medium of instruction in other subjects. Much of the practice, too 
prevalent in Indian schools, of committing to memory ill-understood phrases 
and extracts from text-books or notes, may be traced to the scholars having 
received instruction through the medium of English before their knowledge 
of the language was sufficient to enable them to understand what they were 
taught. The line of division between the use of the vernacular and of English 
as a medium of instruction would, broadly speaking, be drawn at a minimum 
age of iS. No scholar in a secondary school should, even then, be allowed 
to abandon the study of his vernacular, which should be kept up until the end 
of the school course. If the educated classes neglect the cultivation of their 
own languages, these will assuredly sink to the level of mere colloquial 
dialects possessing no literature worthy of the name, and no progress will be 
possible in giving effect to the principle, affirmed in the Despatch of 1854, that 
European knowledge should gradually bo brought, by means of the Indian 
vernaculars, within the reach of all classes of .the people.” 

21. In the Government of India Eesolution of 1913, it was 
stated that there is much evidence to the effect that scholars who 
have been through a complete vernacular course are exceptionally 
efficient mentally/’ 

The Resolution reported the fact that in some provinces special 
classes had been opened in secondary English schools for scholars 
who had been through the \vhole course at a veniaciiiar continua- 
tion school, in order to enable them to make up ground in English ; 
and they recommended local Governments and Administrations 
to introduce these arrangements where they had not already been 
adopted^ 

22. The question of the medium of instruction in secondary 
schools was further raised by the following motion in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council on March 17, 1915, by Mr. Rama 
Rayaningar 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council to 
have, in consultation mth the Provincial Govermnent/S and Admini>strations, 
steps taken for making the Indian vernaculars media oF instruction and the 
study of English as second language compulsory for Indian pupils in all 
secondary schools.” 
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The motion gave rise to a debate showing a very sharp division 
of opinion among the Indian members of the Council. Sir Harcourt 
Butler, then Member for Education, in summing up the debate 
reminded the Council that it was the accepted policy of Govern- 
ment that the vernacular should be the medium of instruction for 
boys up to 13 years of age, that the.vernacular should be a compul- 
sory subject throughout the whole course and that the only ques- 
tion at issue was whether English should continue to be used as the 
medium in the three or four high classes. The alternative proposed 
was not to reduce English education, but to teach English by the 
direct method, as a language, and at the same time to lighten the 
strain on the mind by introducing the vernacular as a medium of 
instruction ; so that the question was one ‘ not of educational 
policy, but of educational economy ’ which it would require many 
minds to solve. Sir Harcourt said that in his own experience and 
that of many competent educationists (which he did not however 
regard as conclusive) there was markedly greater intelligence in 
the boy whose education had been conducted through the medium 
of the vernacular until the highest classes of the school were reached 
than in the boy who had had his education ‘‘ conducted in English 
in what used to be called in some provinces the upper middle school.’ ’ 
He thought that the matter should be referred by Government as 
an open question to the local Governments after the war ; and 
Mr. Eayaningar thereupon withdrew his motion. 

23. The importance attached to the subject by the Government 
of India is shown by the references made to it by His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford in the speeches made by him. at the general 
Conference of Directors of Public Instruction at Delhi in January 
1917, and at the Conference of representatives of local Govern- 
ments held at Simla in August 1917, to consider ’ the question 
of English and vernacular teaching in secondary schools. In the 
later speech Lord Chelmsford put forward as the two desiderata 
to be kept in view ‘ first that students may be enabled to obtain 
a better grasp of the subjects which they are laught, and secondly 
i that they may complete- their secondary course with a more 
ladequate knowledge of the English language than at present.’ ^ 


. ^ A tie pKweediags <£ the ooBfereuM fe git®i iti the Toltime bt 
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24. It is 84 years since the date of Lord Macaulay’s minute and 
Lord William Bentinck’s Eesolution. We have seen that during 
that period the policy of Government has been unswerving in its 
double aihi of conveying western education in its higher forms 
through the medium of English to the Indian peoples, and of encou- 
raging the development of the vernaculars so as to fit them for 
every use. The answers to the minor problems in regard to medium 
which we have asked our witnesses to consider are all dependent on 
this main issue. It raises questions of the welfare of the different 
communities within the province, of patriotism, and of high 
politics, beside which the questions of educational psychology and 
of the linguistic capacities of the vernaculars, though factors, fade 
in intensity in the eyes of not a few of our witnesses in comparison 
with those other factors ; and many of the three hundred or so 
replies wLich we have received reflect in their warmth of expres- 
sion the deep interest taken by the educated public of Bengal in 
this matter, an interest manifest to us during our tour through 
the province. 

III. — The medium of instruction and examination above the - 
matriculation stage. Introductory. 

26. A systematic summary of the whole of the replies to Question 
11 (greater in bulk than the replies to any other question) would 
exceed the space available for this subject ; nor could it do full 
justice to many of our witnesses, whose evidence deserves to be read 
in extenso. But \ve think that certain numerical analyses, com- 
bined with quotations from typical replies, wall give a sufficient 
idea both of the facts of the situation, and of the state of opinion 
in Bengal in regard to it, which in a matter of language is of special 
importance. 

26. The replies to Question ll(i}, vii^, 

“.Do you hold that Euglish should be used as the medium of instruction and 
examination at every stage above matriculation in the university course f” 

may be analysed as follows : — 

(i) 129 are positively in the affirmative ; 

(ii) 26 arc in the affirmative , with slight reservations, such as that English 

should be used for all purposes except teaching the vernaculars or 
Sanskrit ; . 

. (iii) 68 are in favour of a joint use of English and the vernacular either 
side By side in the same institution, or in parallel institutions.^ 




* Only a few replies suggest paraJlel institutions. 
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(iv) 33 replies suggest tke gradual replacement of English by the vernacular 
as the object to be aimed at ; 

(v) 37 are in the negative ; and 

(vi) 9 replies are insusceptible of classification. 

An inspection of the replies will show that a classification of 
this kind, though useful, cannot pretend to mathematical accuracy ; 
and difierent critics might arrive at slightly difierent results.^ 
But it may be said that those who wish for the maintenance of the 
present system or ‘ of the present system Avith slight modifications ’ 
form a little more than half the Avhole number ; that about one 
quarter wish for English and the vernacular to be used side by 
side ; that one eighth wish for the gradual replacement, in time, 
of English by Bengali. The simple negative gives only incomplete 
information as to the views of many of the witnesses in this category, 
wEo, had they given fuller replies, might have been classified under 
categories (iii) or (iv) above, or even under (ii) ; only a very few 
express themselves explicitly in favour of the complete replace- 
ment of English by Bengali. 

27. It is a striking fact that the classification outs across the 
divisions of race, religion, nationality and occupation. Hindus, 
Musalmans, and Europeans, officials, non-officials, and teachers will 
be found in each of the main categories. The replies reveal a strong 
movement in favour of the immediate introduction of Bengali 
for some university purposes, and of its ultimate introduction for 
others, a movement of which there was little sign in the debate in 
the Imperial Legislative Council of 1915 (see paragraph 22 above). 
It is noteworthy that nearly all the more extreme advocates of the 
vernacular as a medium are in favour of making English a com- 
pulsory second language, both in the school and the university ; 
and, on the other hand, that many of those who are in favour 
of using English as the ftiedium in the university are no less in 
favour of using the vernacular as the principal medium in the 
secondary schools, a subject we shall deal with separately. 

28. One further remark. Few, indeed, of our witnesses seem to 
have home in mind the possibility of bilingual education such as is 
given in Wales, in Canada, in South Africa, and in Malta, within the 
British Donainions, as toH as in other countries like Belgium and 

/' ‘ * Itt ^ beeB obliged to T&6km tbe replica froM bodi^ 
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Switzerland, where a good working knowledge^^of more than one 
language is essential to large numbers of the more educated people. 
What is described as ‘ unnatural ’ by some of our corres;^ondents 
has in these regions and countries become an accepted practice ; and 
it is regarded by some, though not by all, as a valuable element in 
intellectual education, quite apart from the question of practical 
advantage. We postpone for the moment a statement of our 
own view in regard to a future policy. But we think it well by this 
prefatory warning to guard against a premature acceptance of 
extreme statements.^ In regard to the question of using the verna- 
cular as the medium in the university it will be probably most 
convenient to consider first those witnesses who desire a change, 
postponing however the replies of the Muslim witnesses on this 
and other points for separate consideration in view of the special 
linguistic difficulties affecting that community in Bengal,^ difficul- 
ties which must form an important element when we pass from 
our analysis to the consideration of the problem as a whole. The 
question of Assam also needs separate consideration, 

IF . — The medium of instruction and examination above the matri- 
culation stage. Views of Hindu and European witnesses. 

29. Mr. Brojendra Kishore Boy Chaudhmy thinks that the 
medium of instruction and examination should at no stage 
up to the B.A. and B.Sc. standard be English ; that great 
injustice has been done to students, their valuable time unneces- 
sarily lost, their brains and physical systems unwisely and 
cruelly taxed, and in many cases altogether ruined, by making 
English the medium. He would have English as a compulsory 
second language in the three higher classes of schools and during 
all stages of the university course, such as would enable them 
to understand Works in English and to express ideas in 
English in the subjects of their studies where necessary. He 
would ^ abandon the use of English as the medium up 
to the I.A. and I.Sc. stage forthwith, and within fi.ve years or 
earlier, if suitable text-books are prepared, adopt the vernacular 

^ Some information in regard to bilingual education in the British Dominions is given 

■ • . n •«-» . it 1* _ j 1 . X .1 ' 
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of the province as the medium. Mr. Bibhutibhuson Datta, Uni- 
versity Lecturer in Applied Mathematics, quotes a speech by His 
Highness the Maharajah of Alwar, in which he said 

“ While I do not minimise the importance of education being given to a 
higher standard in the English language, I do most emphatically maintain 
that for the sake of our nationality, our country and our religion, it is even 
more necessary fex education to be given in a thorough manner in the 
vernacular.” 

Mr. Datta continues 

“ There is the more general proposition which has found the acceptance 
of all classes of thinkers that the children of a race would be best educated 
in and through their own mother tongue. The evil of forcing an alien language 
only serves to dry up, at their very sources, the very fountain springs of 
national power and thus impoverishes the nation on the side of initiative and 
originality. For a lesson appeals more to the head and heart of a boy and 
thus becomes more effective when it is conveyed through a medium in which 
the boy is fitted, by tradition and environment, to express his own thoughts; 
otherwise education becomes parrot-like cramming rather than intelligent 
understanding.” 

Mr. Datta is in favour of English being taught as a compulsory 
second language. He thinks the vernacular should be used espe- 
cially for science subjects and logic, to diminish the difficulties of 
the subject caused by technicalities and so to avoid the tempta- 
tion to cramming. Mr. Mohini Mohan Bhattacharjee, University 
Lecturer in English, regards English as a bond of union amongst 
the races of India with their many languages, and as the key to one 
of the richest literatures of the world. It has, in his judgment, 
fostered the growth of the literature of Bengal, But he thinks 
Bengali should be the medium of instruction and examination at 
school, and an optional medium in the university up to the B.A. 
pass standard. He thinks it preposterous to attempt to teach 
a foreign language, io children who can scarcely express themselves 
in their oto. But he would have English a compulsory subject 
in school and for the B.A. degree in the university ; and desires 
that every possible care should be taken to make the teaching effi- 
cient. • 

30. Mr. Dibakar .Bhattacharyya, Officiating Head Master of the 
Burdwan Raj Collegiate School,' Burdwan, thinks that the use of a 
medium other than the vernacular is “ most unnatural, unscientific 
and unnecessary, and n.owhere followed in any part of the civilised 
—..T j ” In Ms ppimbn iBengali has reached a state of development 

adoi^ted as a mediiim of instruction in . ail 
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university education. He admits as objections to its adoption (1) 
the existence of a minority of some 2 millions in Bengal speaking 
either Hindi or Urdu, (2) the difierence between the dialects of 
Eastern and Western Bengal ; but he thinks these can be sur- 
mounted. In regard to the question of school teaching he writes : — 

“ The aim of all instraction and education is the growth and develop- 
ment of the mind, and for the development of the mind the child must think 
for himself. Now when a difficult foreign language is the medium of instruction 
the thinking power of the young learner is weakened, though not destroyed, 
and his mental development is retarded. In history, geography, mathe- 
matics and other subjects his ignorance of English continually places him 
at the mercy of others; he always wants help and can scarcely stand on his own 
legs. He tries to learn English at the expense of other subjects so that English, 
like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up all other considerations and becomes not 
the means to an end but the end itself. 

The success of the work of the teachers of all other subjects depends 
mainly though not entirely on the work of a single man — ^the teacher of 
English. If he teaches badly all other branches of study suffer.” 

Mr. Birendra Kumar Datta of Mymeusiugb thinks that English 
should be made compulsory for all students, male and female, from 
the primary stage up to the end of university education, but that 
except for history and English the medium should be Bengali. He 
thinks that energy has been squandered on the learning of English 
which might have been more profitably spent in other directions. 
The pupils fail, he says, to enter into the spirit of their own culture 
and nation, and their own geography, history and literature remain 
unfamiliar to them. This, he thinks — 

“explains the cause which prevents professors of our universities from 
taking an active interest in their work and from engaging themselves in any 
special department of science or literature. In fact up till now, with a few 
brilliant exceptions, the contribution of our professors to science and litera- 
ture has been practically nil — a sad commentary on the system of education 
so long in vogue in our university.” 

Mr. Purnachandra Kundu, 0%. Principal of Chittagong 
College, wishes Bengali to be used at every stage of the pre-univer- 
sity and university course for all subjects except English, which 
he would have compulsory. He admits that “ under the existing 
condition of Bengali literature it is impossible to rely entirely upon 
this language alone.” But he would have the lectures delivered 
in Bengali, English being only used incidentally where for want of 
a proper vocabulary expression in Bengali became impossible or 
difficult. He thinks the change would ensure the better training 
of students, lighten their burden, and ‘ partially remove the 
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necessity of cramming.’ Mr. Kundu thinks a ‘ fair grounding in 
English language ’ absolutely necessary. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pramathana^ Tarkabhushana, University 
Lecturer in Sanskrit, and professor in the Sanskrit College, says that 
a large volume of public opinion is in favour of making the Bengali 
language the first language in the university curriculum and that 
the proposal has the strong support of the Bengal Literary Academy 
(the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad). The strongest argument urged by 
the supporters of the proposed change is, he says — 

“ that the effort spent in acquiring the power of expression in a foreign 
medium considerably interferes with the growth of thought. In other civilised 
countries the native language is the medium of instruction as well as examina- 
tion. The knowledge of &glish literature is no doubt a highly desirable 
attainment, for it is the open sesame to a very large portion of the world’s 
, literature. But to the great majority of the university’s products this know- 

ledge proves an expensive luxury. Men cannot think soundly nor feel deeply 
so long as they have to do either apart from> their mother tongue.” 

He would, as an initial measure, make the use of the vernacular 
as a medium optional up to the B.A. pass stage, for teaching and 
examinations. For higher examinations and studies, he would have 
the use tff English optional in literary subjects other than English 
itself, but compulsory for the rest. “ For,” he says, “ it is on all 
hands admitted that higher studies in this country would be promo- 
ted largely by acquaintance with the recent developments and 
researches in Europe and elsewhere in the civilised world — access 
to which is conveniently supplied by English.” He thinks the 
study of the vernacular should be more serious and systematic 
than at present and that the practice of prescribing vernacular 
books solely because they furnish models of style should be discon- 
tinued. He suggests that vernacular books should be chosen which 
would supplement the knowledge gained by the study of other 
subjects of the curriculum, e.g., “ those which would give an insight 
into the Pumms, social customs, natural resources, philosophical 
schools, and religious systems of this country.” ' 

31. The views of Mr. Krishnachandra Bhattacharya, University 
Lecturer in Mental and Moral Philosophy, closely resemble those 
of Mr. M. M. Bhattaeharjee (quoted above) in regard to the use of 
English as a medium. Until there are proper text-books in the 
; vernacular, he thinks the medium should be largely bilingual. In 

subjects . other thsm English, he says that the student at present 

and that in hi^ examination papers 
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not only does lie express himself clumsily but shows that he has 
“ a peculiarly vague understanding, due to an unreasoning slavery 
to ill-understood words.” Mr. Bhattacharya regards it as unneces- 
sary and undesirable that every student in the University should 
study English literature. What is wanted of an Indian student, 
he suggests, is that he should have enough knowledge of the language 
to be able to understand English books and to express himself for 
practical purposes. The following passage in his evidence deserves 
quotation:— 

“ The distinction between the language and the literature should he made 
at once in colleges. English literature should be made an optional subject 
to be offered by only those who have special aptitude for it. As to practical 
training in the use of the language, exacting tests — oral and written — should 
be instituted at all stages and for all students, whether their general course of 
study be linguistic or not- English literature in the intermediate and B.A. 
constitutes the heaviest item in the present curriculum, though its actual 
educative value for most students is utterly disproportionate to the amount 
of time and energy spent upon it. To make it an optional subject would be 
to lighten the course considerably, and to render it possible to raise the standard 
in the subject which the student may elect to study instead.” 

Mr. Bhattacharya’ s colleagues on the stafi of the Bethune 
College endorse his views ; and demand that, as a corollary to the 
use of the vernacular and the cessation of the demand for English 
literature as a compulsory medium, the standard in the practical 
use of English should be raised, and that it should be enforced by 
stiff tests. The ‘ working English,’ if taught by a more rational 
method than the present one, should, they think, be sufficient to 
serve for Government offices and business houses and as a lingua 
franca for the whole of India. But the real mu|ual understanding 
among the provinces so far as language can bring it about will, 
they suggest, “ depend much less upon this lingua franca which can 
never become the language of the masses than upon the diffusion 
of a coniparative study of the main Indian vernaculars and the 
gradual establishment of a common script.” It is a little difficult 
to see how a comparative study of the vernaculars or even the 
use of a common script would help the masses of Southern India 
who speak Dravidian tongues to understand those of Northern 
|!.ndia who speak the Sanskritic. 

32. Mr. Santosh Kuma,r Chatterjee, Professor of History at 
Rajshahi, writes : — 

“ One great disadvantage of the present system is that, owing to the 
difihculty caused by the necessity of having to learn every thing through the 
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ifiediiiHi of English, students of average quality, wlietlier in tlie schcols or in 
the colleges, learn nothing very well. In intellectual capacity or zeal for 
knowledge Indian students are admittedly not inferior to the students of any 
race or nationality in any part of the world. And yet, owing to this 
unnatural system, Indian' students are not as well grounded in the various 
subjects of "'stiidy^as are the students of the same age elsewhere when they 
leave school or college. All experienced Indian teachers realise that when a 
kcture is given in English, even to the college classes, they are iisuall}" con- 
fronted wth vacant looks from the benches; but if, and as soon as, the same 
teacher gives an exposition in the vernacular tongue the eyes of the students 
beam with lively intelligence and every word is followed with close atten- 
tion/^ 

He suggests tEat Englisli should be the medium of iustruction 
in the school course and up to the intermediate stage, and, if this 
is successful, up to the B.A. stage. But he would have specially 
trained teachers to teach English from the very beginning in the 
secondary schools. 

33. We now take four European witnesses, all of them present 
or former heads of colleges of the Calcutta University, who are 
in favour of introducing the vernaculars into the university 
curriculum. 

The Rev. A. E. Brown^ Principal of the Wesleyan Mission College, 
Bankura, writes : — 

“English alone should be taught through the medium of English, and 
all other subjects should be taught through the medium of the vernaculars. 

At the same time it is recognised that, in some cases, foreigners will be 
compelled to deliver their lectures in English, especially in the higher stages, 
but even in such cases the student should have the option of answering the 
questions in the examination in the vernacular. The difdculty of assimilating 
ideas through a foreign language is not nearly so great as that of expressing 
one’s own ideas through that foreign language. 

We also recopise that a worhing knowledge of English is a practical neces- 
sity for every educated Indian. We consider therefore that there should be 
a compulsory test of English at every stage tlirougliotit the university course. 
^The preparation for this compulsory course should be of a tutorial nature ; 

' students should he encouraged to read good modern English, the more the 
better, and to write frequent essays. 

The study of English literature W'OuId be a separate optional subject for 

I.A. and B.A.” 

The Rev. W. E. S. Holland, Principal of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
College, Calcutta, writes' : — 

“I would advocate a much/' larger use of the vernacular in university 
education so that altmiatdy [? ultimately] it may become - the principal 
'medium of education, t consider that a chief reason for the lamentably 
low standards attained in certain directions is due to the difficulty of the 
; medium' of' instfuctio^. . T|'::-piobal>ly is also not without its effects on the 
inl'feljeotial our teaching staff. I consider the 



Bengali student to be the equal in intellectual powers of the students of an 

Englisb university ; and in distance he is hard to rival A large part 

of college teaching and learning is concerned with understanding the meaning 
of the English words in which the subject is being studied. There is the less 
time and strength for the attainment of high standards in the subject itself. 

I consider that the large number of failures at each successive stage in the 
university coirrse is due to the same cause. The advance in standard in the 
particular subject that may naturally be expected at the end of a two years’ 
course is too much when the difficulty of the medium is home in mind. 
Further, freshness and keenness of interest in a particular subject evaporate 

when the medium through which it is studied interposes such difficulty 

Enquiries from staff and students alike have revealed the fact that they do 
almost all their thinking in the vernacular. To he educated in a language 
which is not the vehicle of thought must cramp intellectual development in 
all kinds of ways. The foreignness of our whole curricula sterilises our best 
Indian minds. 

To return to the language of instruction. Bengal has a larger population 
than Japan. Yet Japan by use of the vernacular, has built up an educational 
system that commands the respect of the West. Bengali, Hindi, Marathi, 
Tamil, and Telugu (with perhaps Gujrati, Malayalam and Kanarese) would 
provide most inhabitants of India with at least a c^nasi-vernacular. And the 
first three would educate more than 200 millions of India’s population. 

I consider that the standard of English as a subject of study should remain 
pretty much where it is. Further, a sufficient working knowledge of English 
should he required to enable the student to read and understand the literature 
of the West. He should be able to study the best works in English on his 
subject just as many Englishmen can study works in French or Latin. Such 
a practical working knowledge of English is further absolutely requisite for 
political reasons. But that is no reason why the student should be lectured 
to or examined in English. If be is to think he will think most freely and 
fruitfully in his own language. 

I should therefore require the standard in the school of English literature 
to remain much as at present. I should demand of all university students 
such a practical knowledge of English as to enable them to study English 
writings. And I should allow English as an optional language of instruction 
and examination. I should allow any lecture and examination papers, other 
than those in English literature, to be done in the vernacular. Let the 
student of English history read English historical works. But let him, if 
he likes, express his answers in the vernacular. And let his lecturer teach 
him in the same. 

There will be a new outburst of intellectual life in Bengal when 
throughout their education they think and express themselves in the vernacular. 
And for its teachers, except in English literature, Bengal need be no more 
dependent upon England thait is Japan.” 

Mr. W. C. Wordswortli, some time Principal of tbe Presidency 
College, Officiating Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, 
writes : — 

“ I believe that students should he permitted to use their own vernaculars 
in all university examinations, and that where the desire exists teaching should 
be given in the yejnaculars §o far a§ circumstances permitted. 
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••••I coflsider that the majority of students have on their entrance to 
the University an inadequate command of English. Only a minority can 
talk or understand spoken English, and few are able to take down a piece of 
simple English from dictation. 

I think that the teaching of English would be improved if schools were 
permitted to make it a second language, and not the medium of instruction 
in the higher classes. 

I am not satisfied [with the kind of training now given in English before 
the entrance examination]. Numbers of teachers of English have not the 
necessary scholarship or familiarity with the language ; they teach ‘ dic- 
tionary,’ English, and deplorable grammar and pronunciation. I suggest 
an oral examination in English at B.A., and in schools, more dictation, reading, 
parsing, analysis — ^in short a general elevation of scholarship, competence, 
and instruction. 

I would have training in modern English in school, the same with some 
English literature in the first two years of college life, and a more concen- 
trated study of English literature, not neglecting grammar, composition, con- 
versation, etc., in the last years. 

••*•1 would gladly see the University bring into association with itself 
the indigenous learning of the country, and confer its degrees on, e.gr., 
Sanskrit, and Arabic Scholars who might be ignorant of English. I would make 
English merely an optional subject, but would have it understood that 
candidate might be rejected for an inadequate knowledge of English, what- 
ever course he offered, if he answered his papers in English.” 

Miss A. L. Janau, Principal of the Bethune College, Calcutta, 
eloquently, presses'the claims of the vernacular as the medium of 
university education. English, she thinks, should remain as a 
compulsory second language and be taught as a modern language, 
not as at present, ‘ as a sixteenth or seventeenth century litera- 
ture.’ But to her mind — 

“ there is no excuse for imposing English as the language of teaching or 
of examination, and so to impose it is to lay a kxrden on the Indian people 
which is likely to kill any originality of thought individuals may possess and 
i.s sure to kill the genius of Indians as a race.” 

Miss Janau regards the present practice as “the legacy of a 
time when the educational outlook of Englishmen was insular and 
narrow but in this, as will be seen from the earlier part of this 
chapter, she does an injustice alike to the founders of Indian 
educational policy and to their successors. 

We may also quote with these witnesses Mr. W. A. Archbold 
until recently Principal of Dacca College, and Mr. E. B. Biss, of 
the Indian Educational Service, formerly Principal of the Dacca 
Training College. ' Ms. Irehbold writes 

“ Looking at the matter from the point of view of India as a whole, and 
especially from the point of view of the India that is to be, I am a^inst the 
' use of English as a means of instruction,” . 



Question 4. 


“I experimented in the Dacca Training College and the experiments seemed 
to show that the general education of boys worild be much improved if they 
were taught throughout their school career through the mediuin of their 
mother tongue. I doubt whether, if this latter course were adopted, their 
English vocabulary would be as wide as it now is. Personally, I favour 
education rather than mere vocabulary, but consider that this is a matter on 
which the lead should come from the educated part of the Bengali nation.” 

Mr. T. T. Williams, Professor of Economics in Dacca College, 
says 

“ I feel that the stimulus which the University should give to intellectual 
life in Bengal is weakened and linrited by making English the sole medium 
of higher education. The real initial difficulty would be found in the desire 
which nearly all those who seek university degrees have of learning English. 

34. Mr. M. P. West, of the Indian Educational Service, sees 
only one of two sharply defined alternatives : — 

“ At present the boys of high English schools who go into the University do 
not know English well enough to follow the university course in that language, 
EOT do they know the vernacular with any accuracy. They are language-less. 
It appears to me that it matters very little which language is finally decided 
upon, but it is necessary that it should be one language. If, from the very 
first, the boy is tauglit English and the mother tongue is definitely relegated 
to a merely spoken language, like the Sahibs’ Hindustani, then by 18 any boy 
should be able to follow an English university course, and listen to lectures 
in English. He will not know Bengali accurately. It will be a merely spoken 
language like the mother tongiie of Indians educated at schools in England. 
Tins is one alternabb'e. The" other alternative is to make English the mere 
second language, in this case not so much a colloquial language, as one for 
reading, like the scientist’s German. Lectures will be in Bengali, examiiux- 
tions will be answered in Bengali, a Bengali necessarily admixed with English 
technical terms. Snch Bengali is common at the present dajn So is sucli 
English in England on any topic when the chief authorities are all vTitten 
in French or German. (Lewis’ ‘ Education of the Far East ’ state tliat in 
the Japanese science courses a vernacular dictionary of technical terms i-s 
used.) 

In this case Englisli as a colloquial language is doomed to disappear. 
It may remain the -language of official conversation as was French in tlie 
eighteenth century. The ordinary educational product will know almost 
as“much English as a public school boy knows French save that he vrill be 
able to road it better. But he will not have been educated in English, nor 
could he follow a university course in that language. 

Personally I am in favour of this, alternative. Looking to the future 
I do not see how any country can develope a ^stem of knowledge written 
and spoken entirely in a foreign language. Nor can a country at this stage 
of its history change its language. Looking to the educational aspect I 
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consider that the loss of time and effort deducted from the acquisition of 
real knowledge for the sake of the learning of a language is not worth it. If 
geogi'aphj" and history were taught in Bengali the boys might know some. 
Nor can composition and essay 'writing be tauglit as an art in an imperfectly 

acquired foreign language. . i 1 

Moreover how much English is learned from the language of the class 
rooms ^ Cloud condensed rain t ’ 

It is evident that more and more in the future the staff of education will 
be Indian. In so far as Englishmen axe needed I consider that it is cheaper 
to pay an Englishman his salary for two years while he learns the language 
of the country than to pay for a whole educational system for two years while 
the pupils learn oral English. There is no reason why an Eiiglislniian should 
not lecture in Bengali as iindexstandable as the English of a foreign professor. 
The missionaries give two years’ language teaching to their new recruits and 
they do their propaganda in Bengali— and they knowr more of the country 
and its -ways than the whole educational service put together.” 

36. Mr. F. J. Moiiali,aB, Commissioiier of the Presidency 
Division , while strongly urging the claims of Bengali to be 
adopted as a university medium, suggests that there should be a 
double system of institutions for higher education, the one using 
Bengali, the other using English as the medium.^ He w^rites : — 

111 tlie course of my official work I have had considerable opportunity 
of judging of the knowledge of English possessed by the average youtli who 
has passed the matriculation examination of the Calcutta University, and I 
am satisfied that the great majority of those who pass that examination are 
quite incapable of following intelligently lectures given in English. I am 
convinced that the use of English as the medium of instruction and examina™ 
tion in the university course is chiefly responsible for the very low standard 
of wliat is called ^ liiglier education ’ in this country. 

While saying this I do not wish to dispute the soundness of the decision 
to impart higher education through the medium of Eoglislu at the time when 
it was taken by the Governnient of India. At that time, tlie indigenous 
system of education in India had fallen into decay. . . . 

There was no liwng Bengali literature, and the fact that there had ever 
been a literature in Bengali was almost forgotten. The future of the Bengali 
language and literature could not be foreseen. At tlie same time, large 
numbers among the Hindus of the higher castes showed great aptitude and 
eagerness in acquiring English. 

Probably, the only practicable means of diffusing Western knowledge 
and ideas in India, which could them have been adopted, was that of giving 
higher education solely thimigii the medium of Fmglisl), and it eamiot 1)0 
denied that this method has been attended wdth considerable success, and has 
conferred great benefits on India in the moral as well as tlic material order. 

What I sitbmit is that this method as the sole method of higher education 
countenanced or assisted by Government in this country, has become out 
of dates that it is no longer necessary, and that it is having a bad effect in 

^ We dweufSB i»oin© of the poHsIhilities.and cltfficiilties of Bueli a systeni, in para. 61 
below 
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stTinting and retarding the intellectnal development of a naturallj^ gifted 
people. 

After a centur}^ and a half of British rule, English has not become the 
language of any important section of the people of Bengal, to the exten . of 
being their mother tongue. To the great majority of people of all classes 
in Bengal English is now, and, so far as can be foreseen, is likely always to 
remain a foreign language, and Bengalis are not exceptions to the general 
rule among hrmian beings in that they find it easier to acquire knowledge 
through the medium of their mother tongue than through a foreign language. 
When forced, as a condition of making a living, to learn subjects through the 
medium of English and pass examinations conducted in that language, they 
naturally fall back on that powerful instrument, their memory, and it is not 
surprising if, as I am told, students of the University are disposed to look upon 
attendance at lectures as a useless formality and a waste of time, which might 
be more profitably employed in ‘ study ’ after the modern Indian method, 
that is, in learning passages of text-books by heart. I notice that parents of 
students, who are, for any reason, prevented from attending college for a time, 
are concerned, not on account of any interruption of the young men’s educa- 
tion, but because they may be unable to make up their ‘ perohntage of 
attendances.’ 

There are sonre classes of people in India, for whom instruction through 
the medium of English is suitable, namely, Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
and some few Indians (a very small number at present), for whom English 
is really their home language and mother tongue, but, for the great majority 
of boys and young men in India, it is, and, for an indefinite time, probably, 
will remain practically impossible to acquire at an early age such a know- 
ledge of English as would make English for them a suitable medium of ins- 
truction at any stage of their university course. Still less is English a suitable 
medium of instruction for the great majority of boys in secondary schools. . . . 

The most highly educated Bengalis' — di.stinguished barristers, high officials, 
members of the Legislative Council — when conversing among themselves 
use Bengali, often, no doubt, with an admixture of English words. In short 
with very few exceptions, the educated Indian using English is at mrmh 
the same kind of disadvantage as an Englishman when using_ any foreign 
language which he knows well. He is not quite free in expressing his ideas 
— often"^ perhaps unconsciously, he says, not exactly what he means, or would 
like to say, but what he happens to know, or thinks he knows, the English 
for, and he fails to do justice to himself. 

On the other hand, the Bengali language has developed greatly since the 
time when the English policy in higher education was adopted, _ and there is 
now a vigorous and growing Bengali literature, so that there will be no real 
difficulty in teaching all subjects through Bengali, if that method of in!^fec]qotion 
is encouraged by Government and the University. Suitable Bengali text-books 
are, no doubt, at present, wanting, but such books, or Beirgali translations of 
English text-books, would be produced very rapidly with proper encourage- 
ment. If it be objected that the Bengali language lacks certain scientific 
terms, I would say that such terms may easily be borrowed by Bengali from 
other languages, as they have been borrowed by the English language from 
Greek and Latin. There exists in Sanskrit a rich store of scientific words, 
which can be introduced into Bengali naturally and easily ; besides, new words 

' S 2 : . 
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may be formed to an almost unlimited extent from Sanskrit roots. Or it 
may be found more convenient for Bengali to borrow words from Greek or 
from Latin, or from English. The Bengali language has taken in the past 
many words from Persian and Arabic, as well as from English, and it is con- 
stantly taking new words from English. The existence of different languages 
in the different countries of Europe does not prevent each European country 
from profiting immediately, in its education, by every advance in knowledge 
achieved in another country, while using its own language as the sole medium 
of instruction within its borders, and there is no reason why the use of 
Bengali as the general medium of instruction in Bengal should prevent 
Bengal from keeping pace with the general progress of the civilised world.” 

Mr, Monatan goes on to advocate a greater use of Bengali 
for administrative and judicial purposes ; and then continues— 

“it seems to me that, in a country like India, with its great variety of 
races, languages, civilisations, ideals, religions, and philosophies, it is a mistake 
to impose on the whole population one method of higher education, through 
the medium of a foreign language, and uniform sets of university courses, 
at the same time maMng the rmiversity examinations the sole avenue to 
employment in the middle and higher ranks of the public services and in the 
professions. I think that a good deal of the discontent prevalent among 
Indians of the upper and middle classes is traceable to this. I would suggest 
that, on the one hand, university examinations should cease to qualify for 
posts under Government, subject, possibly, to certain exceptions, in the case 
of technical departments, and that, on the other, the University should be 
organised on a more catholic principle, and should admit to affiliation colleges 
and other institutions of higher education teaching different courses, and 
using different languages as their media of instruction, only assuring itself 
that the standard of teaching is sufficiently high. For the great majority 
of .students the most suitable medium of instruction would be their own mother 
tongue, or ‘ vernacular — ^to use the official expression — but, for some, English 
would be a suitable medium of instruction. I would leave students free to 
choose the course which they will follow, the University only insisting that the 
matriculation examination for admission to any course shall thoroughly 
test the^ student’s knowledge of the language which is to be the medium of 
instruction in that courae. For admission to a college or a course in which 
English is to be the medium of instruction, the standard of English in the 
matriculation examination should be much higher than it is at present. For 
admission to other colleges and courses the matriculation examination alight 
include either no English at all or only elementary English, as a test of general 
education, 

I should anticipate that, under such a system, the great majority of uni- 
versity students in Bengal would enter colleges or courses in which the medium 
of instruction would be Bengali, hut for some there would he colleges or courses 
in wMch the mediuia^of instruction would he English, for others it might 
be Hin<M or Urdu. I think that the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and higher 
grade Sanskrit iMs, as well as institutions for Islamic studies throughout the 
province should he affiliated to the University. 

Under such a system, there would no longer be general university exami- 
nations for all affih'ated Bostitntiong. .There would he different examinations 
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foir .different institiitioiis; or for groups of institutions teactimg tte same course, 
tlie... examination being conducted' in every case in the langimge: in wMcli, the 
course was taught. According to the character a'nd importance of the, different 
institutions, and the wishes- of their governing bodies, an institution might 
.be left to ,hold"its own examinations, the University merely satisfying itself 
that they were properly conducted, and up to a fairly high standard, or the 
Umversity might help affiliated institutions by holding examinations for 
them. Obviously, under this system, the degrees of all colleges would not 
have eqirai value, but this does not seem to be a serious objection. Degrees 
obtained from different colleges would find their different levels of value in 
general estimation, it being the business of the University, however, to see 
that none fell below a certain level. Sanskrit colleges and lols would confer 
their own special titles, as heretofore.’’ 

36. We next come to’ a group of v\^itnesses who, tkough not 
less entlmsiastic for the cause of the vernaculars, are more conscious, 
first, of their present deficiencies; secondly, of the importance to 
India of English both as a unifying influence and as a means for 
keepfing in touch -with ^vesterii knowledge ; and, thirdly , of theprac- 
tical difficulties of any sudden change. 

37. Mr. Sushil Kumar De, University Lecturer in English, 

writes ; ■ ■ ■■ " ' 

There cannot be any doubt that every system of national education ought 
to take the national tongue as the basis : but ap)art from this question, let 
us take the practical consideration, viz., whether the waste of time and energy 
over the acquisition of a foreign tongue, which this anomalous system involves, 
ought not to make us pause and consider the desirability and feasibility of 
making the vernaculars the right and proper medium of instruction, .... 
The genius [of the English language diflers entirely from that of the oriental 
languages to -which our students are born and the laborious process of acquir- 
ing it absorbs so much attention that it necessarily leads to considerable 
weakness in other subjects. Eight years of scliooHife and three or four years 
in the colleges are spent more or less entirely in the acquisition of this all 
important foreign tongue and one cannot hut be struck if he imagines the 
stupendous amount of wastage of intellect and energy -which such a process 
entails. - 

It will not be seriously disputed, I think, that it is desirable to recognise 
the claims of the vernaculars to be the medium of instruction : but the most 
important question is how far it is feasible and practicable to do so. ... . The 
system has become in course of time so deeply and firmly rooted in our 
institutions and our students and professors have become so thoroughly 
accustomed to it that any alteration in this direction is apprehended to be 
productive of the greatest confusion and evil by disturbing the settled order 
of things. On the other hand, the growing adaptability of vernaculars as a 
medium for teaching and their immense possibilities, combined with the fact 
that these posdbilities can be best developed by proper university recognition, 
make it almost imperatively necessary to introduce the vernaculars as the 
proper medium * , . , . Recognising these difiBculties on both sides, it is 
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obligatory ou us to make a carefully considered and cautious advance, steering 
clear of thoughtless impetuosity on the one hand and of equally thoughtless 
sneer and banter on the other. 

The best course, in my opinion, would be to introduce the veniaculars 
by stages and by slow degrees so that they may gradually replace English as the 
sole inediiiBi. I do not believe in reforms by leaps and bounds, however 
imperative the suggested course of reform may be. If Eiiglisii is suddenly 
replaced by the vernaculars there can be no doubt that it will bring the 
gravest confusion into our educational system, such is the accustomed 
groove into which it has been led.^’ 

Mr. De suggests the gradual extension of existing options 
in the use of the vernacular in teaching and examination, English 
being used as the medium in subjects in which it is not yet practicable 
to introduce the vernaculars, Mr. Bamapada Dutt expresses 
similar views. 

38. Mr. Ramananda Chatter] ee, the editor of the Modern lie- 

: — 

M}" idea is that our students should learn English for culture, for purposes 
ot inter-provincial and international commerce and conuminicatioii, for ad- 
ministrative purposes, for the political iiuificatioii of India and inter-}: rovin- 
cial exchange of ideas, for keeping touch in all respects with the outer w-orld, 
and for tlie acquisition of the latest iiiodern knowledge. But, for the perfect 
assimilation of knowledge in childhood and youth, for the thorough and rapid 
diflusiou of knowdedge among ail ranks and classes of the population, for 
removing the recent but growing intellectual and cultural gulf between our 
men and women and between the classes and the masses, and for stimulating 
originality in thought and its expression and in scientific and artistic achieve- 
ment in tlie largest possible number of persons, the use of the vernaculars 
in all grades of university education is indispensably necessary. All objec- 
tions have force only temporarily ; for the most highly developed modern 
languages and literatures -were at first no better than Bengali. In their case 
development was obtained by use : and it will be obtained in our case, too, 
in the same way,*^ 

In order to test how far Bengali can be used both as the medium 
of instruction and of examination he advocates parallel examina- 
tions in English up to the highest standard, though success in the 
vernacular examination would not ordinarily qualify for the public 
services. He suggests that examinations in Bengali would be 
specially suitable for women. 

39. Mr, Surendranath Das Gupta, ^l^^ofessor of Sanskrit at 
Chittagong, argues, that, no person has ever been able to produce 
anything which has stood 'the test of time in a. foreign language, 
and that it^^wilb^e/iinpoBsMe to stick,, to the English language as 
the medium of, the '.future delivery of the country before the bar 



Bengali is not yet sufficiently developed to bear such a burden ; 
and it is only by being used in schools and universities that it can 
be SO developed. If the dignity of the language is not establish- 
ed the general masses of the people will continue to be separated 
from the educated classes ; there will be no chance of men of genius 
and intellect rising from the masses through private studies and 
an enquiring spirit, as they have done in other countries, for the 
Bengali language will remain a local jargon, the future capabilities 
of the language will be ruined, and “ man for man it will be difficult 
for a Bengali to compete with a person of any other nationality 
in the world.” (Mr. Das Gupta forgets that some of the greatest of 
writers have been bi-lingual. Roger Bacon and St. Thomas Aquinas, 
like all their western contemporaries, wrote in Latin ; I rancis 
Bacon and Descartes wrote some of their works in Latin, others in 
their vernacular ; Leibnitz, at a later date, wrote in Latin and in 
French ; one of the most distinguished of contemporary English 
novelists is a Pole). Mr. Das Gupta would allow university teachers 
the option of lecturing in English whenever the nature of the subject 
is such that it cannot be expressed in Bengali ; and he thinks that 
every university student should have sufficient knowledge of 
English to follow a university lecture in that language. Like 
other witnesses he would have well trained teachers in English 
for the lowest classes, and would give a practical training in English 
apart from English literature. He thinks that much time is wasted 
by the ordinary boy in the study of Shakespeare and Milton. 

Rai Yatindra Nath Choudhury, who writes on lines generally 
similar to those of Mr. Das Gupta, suggests that a declaration 
should be made by statute that 20 or 25 years hence all higher 
education should be imparted through the vernacular.^ 

40. Mr. Radhikanath Bose, Principal of the Edward College, 
Pabna, thinks it will be admitted that the present system of impart- 
ing instruction to Indian boys through a foreign tongue is unnatural 
and educationally unsound ; and that nothing would be better 
calculated to enable the students to assimilate knowledge easily, 
quickly, and thoroughly than the use of the vernaculars as media 
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of instruction. On the otlier liaiid not all the vernaculars of the 
Presidency- are sufhciently developed to serve as media of instruc- 
tion even up to the matriculation standard. Assuming that proper 
text- books in the vernacular will soon be forthcoming, the extent 
to which they should be used to replace English text-books remains 
to be considered. In doing this, he says : — 

“ We must remember that the peeiiliar circumstances of our coiiutry render 
it imperatively necessary for our students to acquire an oflicicnt kiiowled.i’c 
of tlic English lajiguagc. English is the only actual lingua jmnm in India 
at jjrcsciit, and is the only unifying modern language ; it is our principal and 
practically only means of access to the highest western learning, and it is the 
only language which eau keep us in touch with the world outside India. A 
cfinunand of the English language is thus indispensable to an Indian student 
not only for success in public life, but also for accjuiring the highest western 
culture at an advanced stage of his umversity career.” 

Mr. Bose thinks that the discontinuance of English as the 
medium would probably render the student’s knowledge of the 
language poorer, so he advocates that the vernacular should only 
be used for the non-language subjects, and only up to the inter- 
mediate stage. Pie advocates a practical system of teaching 
English in schools (for which reference should be made to his 
evidence) and deplores “ the appalling amount of useless rubbish 
now-a-days forced into young boys’ heads under the name of 
‘ English Grammar 

41. Mr. Jatindra Chandra Guha, Professor of English at 
Piajshahi, would, like Mr. Bose, use the vernacular medium of 
instruction and examination in schools and for instruction in the 
first two (intermediate) years of the university course. lie 
thinks the vernacular is too imperfectly developed to be used for 
university examinations. 

“ The practice in vogue,” he says, “ amongst the teachers in colleges is to 
lecture to their classes in English ; but there is no bar, so far as I know, to 
their using the vernacular for the same purpose excepting the force of a fixed 
practice and tradition in favour of the use of English ; and I know of some 
teachers -who make use of a happy mixture of English and the vernacular 
while teaching their classes.” 

In reply to those -who fear that the use of the vernacular would 
lessen the familiarity -with English he urges that the course of 
sound knowledge (generally) ought not to be sacrificed to the object 
of acquiring a good knowledge of English. He suggests that the 
teaching of English sho-fild be strengthened in the schools ; but 
adds that the (direct method of teaching English as far as our 
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schools are concerned, cannot, from the very nature of things, 
mean anything but a travesty of the real thing and proposes 
‘a middle course’ bet ween the scholastic and the colloquial methods. 

42. Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta of Dacca would have univer- 
sity teaching in English or the vernacular at the option of the 
teachers, but thinks that for some time yet all the teaching in the 
higher branches will be in English. He thinks that most teachers 
in secondary schools do, as a matter of fact, use the vernacular 
as the medium of instruction, and that this makes the instruc- 
tion more efiective and should be the general rule. He would 
have the direct method used in schools, with plenty of translation, 
composition, and extensive reading of a number of books without 
too close attention to the interpretation of particular passages, in 
schools ; and would have English teaching of a practical character 
for all university students. 

43. Mr. Manmathanath Eay, Professor in the University Law 
College, would have the use of the vernacular optional for instritc- 
tion above the matricidation ; but he thinks the option to use the 
vernacular as a medium of examination should be limited to some 
subjects at the intermediate. Although the vocabulary and 
terminology of Bengali have become strengthened in recent years 
he regards them as insufficient yet to allow the vernacular to be 
used for all subjects of examination. He thinks that the sav- 
ing of time effected by using the vernacular as a medium could 
be used for raising the standard of English teaching in schools 
both in respect of grammatical accuracy and of powers of conversa- 
tion. He thinks every one should read the master-pieces of 
English literature, whether their general course of study is 
linguistic or otherwise ; but advocates the study of such works as 
those of Bacon, or Huxley, etc.,“ for B.Sc. students. 

44. Mr. Meghnad Saha, Lecturer in Mathematical Physics 
at the University ‘College of Science, thinks the teachers should 
have the option of using the vernacular up to the intermediate 
course. According to his j)ersonal experience in coaching students 
for the intermediate examination the vernacular is a better medium 
of instruction than English. He thinks the vernacular should 
be used as the medium of instruction in secondary schools. But he 
recognises that an adequate knowledge of English is a matter of 
national necessity and of daily importance. He believes that what 
should be msisted on is the acquisition of the capacity for 



understanding Englisli, and reading English w 
the capacity for writing English correctly, wl 
study and long practice.’ 

45. Dr. Brajendranath Seal carefully 
clifierent uses of English. “ We must,' 
the different uses of English (1) for s 
text-books, (2) as a medium of instruction, (3) 
examination, written as 
respondence.' 
by all alike 


distinguishes the 
he says, “ keep in view 
itudy, of English 
as a medium of 
well as oral, (4) for conversation and eor 
He would have English correspondence practised 
and English text-books used in all stages of higher 
secondary and university education in studying all subjects (except 
oriental languages, classical and vernacular) ; though he would use 
vernacular text-books concurrently, where practicable. As a 
medium of instruction he would introduce English in the last two 
years of the school course but keep the vernacular in certain 
subjects, e.g., history and science (free use being made of English 
technical terms and nomenclatui‘e). He would use the vernacular 
for logic, economics and Indian history up to the intermediate 
stage. As a medium of examination, he would allow the candi- 
date to use the vernacular at his own option at the matriculation 
and at the intermediate in Indian history, logic and economics, 
when a sufficient number of suitable vernacular text-books are 
forthcoming ; and he would treat professional and technical subjects 
(other than law, medicine, and engineering) in a similar way. To 
facilitate the use of Bengali for purposes of instruction and examin- 
atioij, he thinks authorised lists of Bengali technical terms and 
nomenclature should be prepared in consultation with the 
Sahitya Parisads of the country, and circulated to schools and 
colleges. 

j Dr. Seal thinks that an undue value is attached in the matri- 
culation scheme to the translation into English from the vernacular 
and that this is a ‘ trick that may be learnt mechanically.’ The 
‘ direct ’ method of teaching in schools he regards as ‘ not practic- 
able in any real sense.’ He suggests that an officer should be 
deputed to study the methods of teaching English in certain 
European countries, America and Egypt. Pending his report, 
he would encourage the encouragement in schools of English con- 
versation, story tellingj oral description, and of original oomposi- 
tioh. He pleads fcf the study of comparative literature as a 
Vitayl need of the Univemity. 
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46. Dr. P. Neogi, of EajsliaM, points out that there is only one 
major vernacular in Bengal and four minor, Hindi, Urdu, Oriya 
and Assamese ; and further that— 

“ the second point in this connexion is to clearly recognise that the study 
of the English language is indissolubly connected with university education 
primarily for three reasons, viz., (1) English is the court language of India, 
(2) it has become the lingua franca throughout India amongst educated 
people and no single vernacular can hope to take its place and (3) it is the 
medium through which western science and thought of an advanced 
character will have to be imported into India for a long time to come. ” 

He proposes that— 

“(1) primary education should be entirely conducted through the medium 
of the vernaculars ; 

(2) English should be taught^^as a compulsory second language in ail second- 
ary schools ; 

(3) so -xr as the case of the Bengali students (Hindus and Muhammadans) 
is concerned, Bengali should be the compulsory medium of secondary educa- 
tion, and Bengali candidates for the matriculation examination should be 
required to answer question papers in all subjects in their mother tongue. 
In the case of students having Assamese, Hindi, Urdu, or any other vernacu- 
lar they should be given the option to answer questions either in their verna- 
culars or in English.” 

He proposes further that a distinction should he made between 
Bengali and other minor vernaculars as the latter may not contain 
suitable text-books. At present, he . says, candidates have been 
given the option to answer questions in their vernaculars so far as 
history is concerned but this option has not much been used by 
candidates because head masters advise the students to read history 
through the medium of English, their argument being that the 
students thereby would learn more English. Unless the system 
of compulsory answers in Bengali be introduced in all subjects 
in the matriculation, the experiment of having the vernaculars 
as the medium of instruction will not, he thinks, succeed. As 
regards text-books in Bengali they already exist so far as history, 
geography, arithmetic, geometry, etc., are concerned ; and Dr. 
Neogi believes that text-books in ail subjects of the matriculation 
would be forthcoming the very year a scheme such as he proposes 
is introduced. 

Dr. Neogi would gradually and in stages alter the university 
medium from English to Bengali. At present he would make 
Bengali optional as a medium of instruction and examiuation at 
the I.A. and I.Sc. stages ; but would keep English as the sole 
medium for the higher stages. 
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He suggests the institution of an M.A. degree in Bengali with 
a high standard, and only two classes ; and urges a more systematic 
study of Bengali literature at the undergraduate stage. 

47. Sir. Haridas Bhattacharyya, University Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy and Experimental Psychology (and Honorary Professor 
of philosophy and logic at the Scottish Churches Gollege) thinks 
that the use of vernacular as the medium of instruction both in 
schools and at the university should be optional up to the inter- 
mediate stage. He gives the following reasons against adopting 
it as the only medium of instruction 

“ (/) This would 'meau the total elimination of foreigners from the teaching 
' staff of intermediate classes which is not desirable. 

(ii) There would be a difficulty about fixing the number of vernaculars. 
There is a large body of non-Bengali students within the Presi- 
dency and one institution at least must continue to teach through 
the Buglisli medium or a multiplicity of classes would be necessary. 
(»■?■) Teachers and students do not belojig to the same district. Provin- 
cialism and local intonation of teachers would stand in the way 
of an intelligent following of lectures in some cases. 

{iv) Some teachers would find it very , difficult to dehver lectures in 
Bengali. Speaking for myself, 1 can hold and have held informal 
classes up to the M. A. standard in Bengali, but I am not sure 
whether I should be able to address a big class in Bengali. The 
inewtable result would be that h 3 hrid Bengali would be the 
medium of instruction. 

(r) There is a paucity of good vernacular books on scientific, technical 
and serious subjects (that can be recommended to teachers and 
students). The few that^exist are full of Sanskritic words that are 
harder to imderstand than their English equivalents. 

Some of these difficulties Will of course vanish in due time but some are 
likely to persist.” 

In regard to the question of the medium of examination up to 
the intermediate stage, he says there are two alternatives: either the 
training in English must be improved pr the vernacular must be 
used as the medium. Mr. Bhattacharyya finds that a major portion 
of the matriculates follow quite intelligently the lectures delivered 
to them in English ^ but they think in their vernaculars and can 
only express themselves imperfectly in English. Mr. Bhattacharyya 
thinks the complaint that students cannot write good English 
is well founded; even M.A. examinees, he says, make ludicrous 


^ Mr. BbattodbtaiTya difiera in tMg finding from a large number oi other witnesses of 
experimoe and expkdtas what ttfe in his view the causes for the want of understanding 
noted by oiher obserrera. 
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blunders, wMcli but for a mecbanioal system of examination 
would liaTe been weeded out at a lower stage. 

In regard to higher degrees and the question of English as a 
lingua franca, Mr. Bhattacharyya mites : — 

“ I am however deliberately of opinion that in the degree' and the post- 
graduate stages English should be the medium of instruction. Students 
should be induced to have first-hand acquaintance with the master minds 

of the West Besides, a certain percentage of teachers at these stages is 

likely to be English. 

I have however no objection to the medium of examination being vernac- 
ular in some specified .subjects even in the degree stage, but honours 
students must always answer in Engli,sh. English should be the medium of 
instmction and examination in the post-graduate stage, notwithstanding the 
fact that a plebiscite of this session’s sixth-year philosophy students (num- 
bering about 100) was in an overwhelming majority in favour of a verna- 
cular medium of instruction. 

I do not share the opinion of those who on political grounds object to a 
vernacular medium or of those who think that political unification should come 
through Hindi and not English a,s the lingua franca. I think that the plan 
that I suggest will be found satisfactory, even from a political standpoint, as 
it is not desirable that an active interchange of ideas through English should 
take place before the degree stage. The compulsory English Vedium of 
instruction at the degree and the post-graduate stages would continue to 
make English a political bond of unity.” 

Mr. Bbattacbaryj'a hopes that the optional use of Bengali is 
likely to enrich it ; One hundred yeans’ English teaching has 
not produced a notable publication in the dialect of the province 
embodying the assimilated western wisdom. It is not thought 
possible or necessary to express western ideas in an eastern garb.” 

48. We now come to the witnesses who desire the present system 
to continue and are opposed to using any other language but 
English as the medium of instruction above the matriculation 
stage. It is interesting to note that of these many are of opinion 
that the maintenance of English as the university medium is in 
the interest of the development of the vernaculars. 

49. The most sturdy exponent of these views among the Indian 
witnesses is, perhaps. Dr. Hiralal Haidar,- University Lecturer in 
Philosophy, and a member of the staff of the City College. He 
writes as follows : — 

“ I am strongly of opinion that English should be used as' the medium of 
instruction and of examination at every stage above the matriculation in the 
university course. To do anj^thing likely to weaken the knowledge of English 
of our students would be disastrous to the best interests of the country. I aro 
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aware of a movement in Bengal which has for its mm the ^snbstitntion of 
Bengali for English as the medram of instruction. This is, to some extent, 
one. of the many expressions of the Chauvinism which is such a marked feature 
of the Beiif-al of to-day. But I see no reason for changing the system which 
the pioneers of English education in this country adopted after much delibera- 
tion. The analogy of other countries is misleading. The conditions of India 
are peculiar and what may be fitting elsewhere is not so here. India is a part 
of the British Empire and the most important bond wluch connects_ it with 
that Empire is the English language. The leading citizens of India must 
be in close touch with the ideals, cultoe and civilisation pf the est, and 
this is possible onlv through the medium of English. I shall, _ no doubt, be 
told that English w'ill continue to be taught as before. But it must not be 
forgotten that students learn English not merely by studying the prescribed 
text-books in that language, but also by reading books on other subjects written 
in English and because English is the medium of instruction and of examina- 
tion. Even so, a considerable proportion of the students do not properly 
understand the books recommended by the University because of their imper- 
fect knowledge of the language in which they are written. This state of 
thin<ys will only he aggravated if the proposed change is carried out. Further, 
in the interests of the Bengali language itself, it is necessary that our students 
should he well grounded in English. Bengali literature has been enriched 
only by men who knew English thoroughly well. I am not aware of a single 
distimpiished Bengali pro.se writer without any knowledge of English. Where, 
for eimmple, would Sir Eabindranath Tagore, have been if his culture had 
been purely indigenous, and if he did not draw his inspiration from the art 
and literature of the West.” 

50. Mr. Manmathanatli Banerji, Lecturer in Experimental 
Psychology in the University College of Science, writes : 

“ The medium should remain as now — English. Though it might he easy 
for students to understand things explained in vernacular, they are unable 
for want of practice to expre.ss their ideas in writing it. Thus though there 
is a provi.sion for answering cpiestions on history in the matriculation examina- 
tion we know students generally do not avail themselves of this opportunity. 
The compulsory paper on the vernaeiilar in' the matriculation, I.A., T.Sc., 
and B. A. examinations cannot be said to have raised the standard of culture 
to the desired level. 

There is moreover at present no standard of style in Bengali. The 
literature is passing through a period of transition. The classical style set 
up by pandits which was supplanted bi' Bankim’s ‘ modern Bengali ’ bas 
probably disappeared for good. Bankim’s style, which cut a midway between 
local provincialism and anglicised literature on the one hand, and the 
classical style on the other, is in danger on account of recent authors having 
refused to pay any regard to/rules of grammar and syntax. The colloquial 
holds the day and the literature is fast dwindling into spoken Prakrit at the 
hands of the disciples of Sir Rabindranath Tagore. In spite of volume and 
richness of thought the literary style is unsettled and there are no suitable 
text-books in most of the Bab|ects at present. As the literature is giving 
place to vatious provincial apoken dialects the prospect of unity through 
' literature is not much at the present moment. Then again the vernacular 
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literature could only unite a province at best and there are more than a 
dozen vernaculars in the country, to say nothing of sectarianism due 
to religions in the same vernacular. The creation of the vernacular as 
the medium of examination would in my humble opinion lead to much 
bickering among the writers of Bengali. Moreover if English is delegated 
to the position of a second language the student’s knowledge of it will sufier 
as in the case of other languages which have been given a similar position. 
Everybody know-s a B. A. does not attain to the same standard in Sanskrit 
as he does in English, though he might be studying the two subjects all along. 

English on the other hand, is more read and cultured at the present day 
than any other language in the country and hopes of unity in India lie 
more through the English language than through the vernaculars. Thus I 
am not in favour of disturbing {the present state of things as regards the 
medium of examination in the University.” 

61. Eai Kumar Kshitindradeb Mahasai stigmatises the desire 
to use the vernacular for the university medium as ‘ neo-patriotism. ’ 
He asks where the men are to be found capable of teaching higher 
subjects in Oriya, Assamese, or Khasi. He regards it as ‘ prepos- 
terous to question the position of the English language as a medium 
of instruction ’ and thinks the adoption of the veurnaciilars would 
be a severe set-back to progress. 

52. Eai Lalitmohan Chatter jee Bahadur, Principal of the 
Jagannath College, Dacca, advocates the exclusive use of English 
above the matriculatioii stage on four grounds, (i) because of its 
use as the common medium of expression in India, (w) because he 
thinks the vernaculars, and especially Bengali, are being enriched 
by the study of English literature, (Hi) because a knowledge of 
English " is and will continue to be a great help to Indians for 
making their way in the world,’ (iv) because 'advanced books in all 
subjects in Bengali do not exist now and cannot be prepared soon. 

For the encouragement of the vernacular he advocates a system 
of university extension lectures in Bengali. He says : — 

“ It is tnie that students on their entrance to the University have not 
an arlecjTiate eommaiul of English. But the remedy lie.s in improving the teach- 
ing of English in schools. Moreover the real diflficulty of the college 
student in studying subjects other than English is due not so much to his 
poor Iniowledge of English as to his lack of mental training. For instance it is 
generally found that a student who cannot express his thoughts in English 
will hardly do better in Bengali.” 

He urges the use of the direct method. “ The speaking of 
correct English with good pronnnciation and the cultivation of 
a simple and idiomatic style of writing should he the chief aim.” 
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63. Dr. JaiaesmT Ghosh, Principal of the Ananda Mohan 
College, llymersingh, thinks that Englisli should be used as the sole 
medium of instmotion and of examination above the matriculation 
stage for some time to come, and gives the following reasons tor his 
view : — 

“ Bubjecfcs like constitutional history, economics, mathematic.^, we, stern 
logic and pHosopty, geography and the different sciences require each 
of them a special Yocahulary which does not exist in our vernacular. An 
amdmy consisting of savants and authors should work under the auspices 
of the UniversitY to coin'and define the terms that are required, and to give 
them currency hy translating standard works and uTriting good text-books 
in the vernacular' I am not, of course, in faYmur of the archaism which rejects 
all expression,-! that axe foreign and aims at discovering or coining equivalent 
terms in Bengali. But the spirit and character of the Bengali language will 
prevent a wholesale importation of English and Latin words, though it can 
assimilate with, comparative facility expressions derived from Sanskrit. So 
there is muoli spacle work to be done and till thi,s is done it is desirable in 
the intere.sts of cle3me.ss and precision that English should be used as the 
medium of instruction and of examination. Nothing i,s more nece.ssarj-' than 
the impiovemeat of the vernacular, and the University owes a clear duty to 
its alumni and to the nation at large in this matter. But the task is of such 
magnitude and importance that it cannot be taken up by isolated professors 
in the various affiliated institutions. An attempt by them to teach, in their 
own way in Bengali the different subjects that they profess might result in 
the growth of a nimher of scientific patois in the province.” 

54, Air. Basi Sekbar Banerjee, Principal of tbe ' Krishnatb 
College, Beriainptir, while bolding that tbe Bengali language, 
by virtue of its .structure and the ricliness and variety of its vocab- 
ulary, is a it medium of instruction and examination thinks tbe 
fact that it is not tbe sole vernacular of Bengal makes it undesir- 
able to substitute it for English. Moreover, be adds, to increase 
the efficiency of Calcutta University and to add to its attractive- 
ness, first-rate men should be imported from foreign universities, 
and tbe full benefit of their instruction will not be received if they 
are obliged to give it through the medium of the vernacular. He 
thinks however that the vernacular might be used as a medium 
of exanmation in some subjects up to the intermediate stage. 

55. Dr, BCaridas Bagehi, University Lecturer in Mathematics, 
holds that English should be the medium of instruction and of 
examination at ©very stage above the matriculation for the follow- 

■ N ing reasons / ■. 

, (i) because of the desirability of knowing English as a means 

. , of reading scientific literature forpurposes of scientifi.e 

’ ■ inweafigation and^research j, (») because of its use to 


I 
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Indian students proceeding abroad to study in Japan, 
America, or England, (m) because of those students 
who close their academic career to seek employment 
under Government or with private firms, {iv) because 
the conflicting claims of various vernaculars would 
lead to confusion. 

66. Miss L. Sorabji, Principal of the Eden High School for Girls, 
Dacca, writes : — 

“ I do thinlc that English should be used as the medium of instruction 
and of examination at every stage above the matriculation in the university 
course. Apart from other reasons one potent objection to employing the 
vernacular as the sole medium of instruction would be that you limit the 
work and influence to the vernacular possibilities of the province. I mean 
that you are hampered in your choice of the best possible material on your 
teaching staff by the minor consideration of language ; furthermore, you limit 
the pupil to the thought current in that vernacular, and thi.s may prove most 
dangerous, politically and morally.” 

67. Mr. R. P. Paranjpye, Principal of the Fergusson College, 
Poona, would not use vernaculars as media of instruction and 
examination above the matriculation .stage ; but would give 
candidates the option of using the vernacular at matriculation. 
He would allow secondary schools to use either the vernacular 
or English, or (as Mr. A. C. Chatterjee suggest.s) a combination 
of English text-hooks with vei’nacular teaching. 

68. Dr, Tej Bahadur Sapru of Allahabad, writes : — 

“ At present and for many years to come I think English should be used 
as the medium of instruction at every stage above the matriculation in the 
university course. I must, however, candidly say that I am a strong advocate 
of instruction throiigh the medium of the vernaculars, and I feel sure that, 
if we had a sufficiently large and varied literature in the vernaculai’s of our 
provinces, I should not at all hesitate to advocate an immediate change. 
.... I think it is clearly the duty of the universities to recognise the 
importance of vernaculars as a surer medium of natioifal regeneration and 
elevation, and if they can only do this I feel confident that the progress will 
be much more rapid and more varied. .” 

69. We quote finally among the non-Muslim Indian witnesses 
who share the view that English should continue for the present 
to be the medium of university instruction the veteran scholar. 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, who writes : — 

The general drift of ideas conveyed by the university education that 
is given to Indians is European and English. The vernaculars have not yet 
.been Mly developed and adapted for the expression of these ideas. A suit- 
able literature, in what I may call European subjects, has not yet sprung up 
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ci^-r.rr/ct Tip. In tLis state of tbings ccliicat on and esramiimiion tliToiigli the 

niPdram of tfcc vernacnlars cannot, I believe, be effective ; and li the use of 
vernaculars is forced upon us it is apt to lead to tbe formation of a mongrel 
dialect half English half vernacular.” 

He tlien speaks of tke special difficulties of the Bombay Presi- 
dency and conchides : ‘‘ the substitution of vernaculars lor English 
must be left for the future.” 

60 . We have quoted the opinions of four European principals 
of Calcutta colleges in favour of the introduction of the vernacu- 
lar as the university medium. But they form a minority. Mr. 

F. C. Turner, Principal of Dacca College, vuites 

“ I consider that a university in which at any stage any subject is taught 
through a medium other than English is at present an impossibility, ihe 
poverty in technical terms of Indian vernaculars and the absence of text- 
books in the vernaculars appear to me insuperable barriers to the abandon- 
Hient of English as a mediiini.’’ 

Mr. F. W. Siidmersen, Principal of the Cotton College, Gauhati, 
writes in the same sense : — 

“ There is a very fundamental objection to the attempt to impart in- 
struction in a college through the veriiacixlar. ' Is it seriously contended, that, 
ill addition to the present difficulty of scciiving men in India to teach in onr 
colleges, we are to impose fuither restrictions, and that our choice is to be 
limited to men who speak a particular vernacular 1 In such a case we may 
well postpone indefinitely "any hope of securing university teaching except 
in certain areas where a moderate supply might be forthcoming. And are 
we to force an alien ‘ vernacular ’ upon large areas of India, where the vernac- 
ular has scarcely reached even a written stage ?” 

The Kev. Father Crohan, Principal of St. Xavier’s College, 
writes 

“ In the first place, any other language [than English] seems impracti- 
cable where science subjects are concerned. The number of scientific books 
■ in the Indian vernaculars is small. Secondly, the use of another language 
would deprive the University of the services of some of its best men. More- 
over, as university students have at their entrance to the University a 
rather poor knowledge of English, the chances of further improvement would 
be minimised.” 

Sister Mary Victoria, Principal of the Diocesan College for Girls, 
Calcutta, and the Rev. Dr. Watkins, Principal of the Rangpur 
College, express themselves in favour of the English medium, but 
\ without giving explicit reasons.^ The Scottish Churches College 
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SeiiatiiB do not ‘ rejDlv categorically in regard to the 
TiniverFity education, lut as th*ey desire that English shotiW 
the medium in secondaiy education it may perhaps he conchu 
that tlicy are in faYour of English as the university mcdui 
their reply to Question 1 1 concludes thus : — 

“ The most; iniportajit factor in any system of echication is tlic teac 
and no systoju, liowever perfect in itself, can be more than partially snccesi 
so long as the capnacity, the training and the status of the teacher reman 
they are. The knowledge of the pupil is just as faulty and incompld® 
vernacxrlar is used as the medium of instruction as when English is used, 
defects in the pupil’s knowledge in any subject are due, not so niuch ^o 
medium of instruction, as to faulty representation and had teaclnng-' 

Mr. J. R. Barrow, Acting Principal of the Presidency Colh 
says that if the teaching in schools were reasonably good he wc 
see no reason why English should not he used as the medmn- 
instruction in colleges. The reservation . he makes isaniwp' 
ant one, and we shall discuss the rest of his reply scpai’^’’-!^ 
Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, Principal of Krishnagar College, is 
of the English medium, bixt regards the matter as mainly ano 
the people of Bengal themselves. “ In my opinion,” he sf 
“politically and educationally, English should be the medmnn 
is already the /mwcff of India.” 

Cl. Mr. Monahan in his evidence (see paragraph 
suggested the advisability of a systeni of yiarallel ed’ttcatu 
institutions or of parallel classes in the same institution, 
English and the vernacular as their respective media of 
tion. The same suggestion is made in ' the evidence of 
Pramathanath Chatter jee, Second Inspector of Schools at Chms 
of Mr. Jogendranath .'Bhattacharya, Head Master of 
Hooghly Collegiate School at Chinsura and of Mr. Siti 
Vachaspati, Lecturer in the University Law College, Oolcut 
Mr. Cliatterjce argues the ease in considerable detail. So tin 
that students who have pursued their studies in first grade ti'^w 
colleges in mathematics, history, science and’psycliology ^ 
own vernaculars, and students who cannot pass the inatricwl^ 
or I.A. examination in English, but who are strong ® 


• ^ Coin|iar© the reply of RaiLalitmolaaB Chatterjee Baliadiir,. on tlie same 
® Bee also paras. 70-72 below. 
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■subiects ought not to be debarred from university education, ‘ and 
doomed to a life of poverty and mediocrity He continues 
» If the intellectual resources of the country are to be fully utilised, it will 
be incumbent on the University to create a type of schools and colleges on a 
vernacular basis with English as a second langmge and an ofhonal subject. 
My scheme, which is in the rough, will be as follows 
Ail high English schools in Bengal should be divided into two classes. 

(A Iligh English schools on a vernacular basis, where English may be 
taught as a second language and an optional subject, and n ere 
the medium of instruction and of examination will be in the verna- 
culars of the country up to the highest class. 

(ii) High English schools on an English basis m which English will be 
taught as a compulsory subject of study throughout the school, 
and where the vernacular may be the medium of instruction 
and of examination up to the end of . the primary department 
English being taught as a compulsory second language. As 
regards the medium of instruction m other classes of the school, 
it W be a mixed system, both the vernacular and English being 
u“ed to suit the capacities of the students ; but the text-books 
nreseribed for the school should be in English throughout, with 
the exception of tho.se for the vernacular or a classical language. 

. It mi<^ht also be possible to combine these two types of schools in one 
sinole high English school, if the necessary arrangements could be made 
for'^tbe efficient teaching of the two classes of pupils rnentioned above. 

Colleges for general education should similarly be divided into two classes, 
(v) colleges on a vernacular basis and (iV) colleges on an English basis. 

In colleges on a vernacular basis, the medium of instruction ancl of exami- 
nation should be the vernaculars of the country— English being taught as 
a second language and an optional subject. These colleges will be intended 
for those who come from high English schools on a vernacular basis, or from 
training schools, or who get plucked in English in the matriculation examina- 
tion from high English schools on an English basis, but who desire to 
continue their studies in colleges. The college course may extend up to 
the B.A. or even up to the M.A. standard. 

As for colleges for professional training, such as law, medicine, engineering, 
a"ricnlture, commerce, technology and teaching, the medium of instiuc- 
tion slmd-d continue to he English, as before, but schools for professional training 
should be established in suitable centres, all over the country, where the medium 
of instruction and of examination should as far as possible be the vernacu- 
lars of the country, and these schools will be open to those whose education 
has been conducted on a vernacular basis, in schook and colleges.” 

Mr| Chatter] ee makes proposals similar to those advocated 
by Mr, Monahan in regard to the use of the vernaculars in certain 

^ Mr. J. M. Bose, Prc^essor of Mathematies at Presidency College, estimates that 
about 20 per cmt. o! the studeh^ in mufassal collegeB give up their studies owing to their 
^ in*d)ility to follow th® fe®tareh> he adds that students unable to answer simple questions 
ii tin SMfaM ht the cto-wJWi sncoeed in intelligent answem in Be®|^ 
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brandies oi Government service. He thinks that his proposal, 
if given effect to, will not in any way affect the study of the English 
language in the public schools and colleges, for which there is a 
growingdemandandpredictsthat— 

“ even though English be an optional subject in vernacular schools and 
colleges, a large majority of pupils, if not all, -will learn English as a second 
language and will be able to employ it for all ordinary purposes of life.” 

62. Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra Ray Bahadur, of Kri- 
shnagar, suggests that only the brighter and more intelligent 
boys can both learn English and develope their ideas on other 
subjects. He thinks the comparatively dull students should have 
vernacular courses provided for them and that they should have a 
chance of shining in higher technical subjects such as medicine and 
engineering, and that for this purpose special vernacular courses 
should be provided for them, both at the pre-university and the 
university stages. In the arts department of the University he 
thinks the medium of instruction must necessarily be EngHsh. 

V.— The medium of insiruction and examination above the matfic'' 
Illation stage. Views of Muslim witnesses. 

63. The Muslim difficulties. — As we explained earlier in this 
chapter the question of the medium of instruction cannot be 
approached without consideration of the special needs of the Musal* 
mans who constitute more than half the population of Bengal 
although they form only a much smaller (but growing) fraction of 
the school and university population.^ The difficulties felt by 
them, or on their behalf, are clearly explained in the statement*, 
furnished to us by the Muslim deputation in Calcutta in the 
passages which we quote below — 

“ We beg to draw your attention to the difficulty on account of the multi* 
plicity of languages to which a Muhammadan student is put. A Muhammadan 
boy in Bengal is expected to know five languages — English, the court language, 
Arabic, the language of their religion, Persian, the language of Islamic culture, 
Urdu, the lingua franca of Muhammadans, and Bengali, the vernacular of 
the bulk of the population. This has engaged the attention of the Muhamma- 
dan leaders and they have come to the conclusion that though we cannot 
drop the study of any one of the five languages it is not necessary for every 
individual boy to study all of them. The Muhammadan boy whose mother 


^ See Chapter VI, paras. 34-36. 

^ See General Memoranda, page 2ll. 
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tongue is Bengali sliould receive his primary education in Bengali and should 
study a classical language, Arabic, Persian or Urdu.... 

Before expressing our opinion on the complicated question of the medium 
of instruction we should like to say that it is not altogether an academic ques- 
tion and before giving your judgment on this point it is absolutely iieces^ry 
that the pohtical controversies, not only in Bengal but in every other province 
in India during the last 40 years, should be carefully studied. The Muham- 
madans are convinced that the loss they have sustained in their legitimate 
share in the administration of the country was due to their apathy to English 
education and they support the recommendations of the Simla conference 
on secondary education held in May 1917. Any change in the existing system 
will he detrimental to the advancement of English education, the importance 
of which has been so lately realised by the Musalmans. 

The iuteoduction of Bengali as the medium of instruction and examina- 
tion in the top classes of high schools and the universities will increase rather 
than lighten the burden of a Muhammadan boy, and will surely weaken 
his knowledge of English. As a Hindu boy improves his Bengali and enlarges 
his vocabulary by the study of Sanskrit, he will not find much difficulty in 
understanding the Sanskritised Bengali; which must necessarily be used in ' 
higher classes, and the Sanskrit technical terms. Of all the Indian languages 
iVrabie and Sanskrit are the only languages which are adapted like Latin to 
frame derivative words from the same root for the different phases of the 
same thing. The technical terms in Bengah must necessarily be framed after 
the rules of Sanskrit conjugation and not after the rules of Latin conjugation, 
and hciice it is idle to assert that the technical terms will be English.’- The 
Muhammadan hoy who will study Urdu, Persian or Arabic in place of Sans- 
krit, will not be in a position to follow the lectiues in Bengali.” 

The Muslim deputation of Assam whom, we received at 
Gauhati said : — 

'■ With regard to the difficult question of the medium of instruction and 
c.Kamination in schools, we beg to submit that the present system has worked 
\rell, and we do not think that the conditions of the province are such as to 
justify the introduction of the vernaculars as media of instruction in the top- 
classes of the high schools.”^ 

64. It would be a mistake to suppose that Muslim, opinion 
is unanimous on these points ; it is, on the contrary, divided into 
at least three sections, as is shewn by the replies of our witnesses. 
Some are in agreement with the deputations just quoted ; others 
are in favour of using the vernacular as the medium (except, in 
some cases, for the teaching of English) ; a third party wish school 
boys and university students to have the option of using either 


^ It will be seen from para. 88 below tlmta large 'number of influential Hindu wit- 
nesaea are in favour of using English and not Sans^t teBhnioaPterms. 

® Gineral Memoranda, page 208., , Stoiie of the other Mislin deputations explicitly 
mentioned the medium <4 instraoSom ' ' 



^ Mr. Nibariiiieliandra Bliattauliarja ^Question 1) also empliaslwes tlie diifereiioo 
between the speeeJi of Eastern and of Western Bengal. I was iisteniae,” be writes, 
“ to a Bengali address delivered by one of our most distinguislied professors. His East 
Bengal accent and idioms were a torture to the ears of "\'\"est Bengal men/’ 
Mr. Bhattacharya thinks that university education in India cannot attain perfection 
until it can be imparted in the vernacular, but is opposed to giving too mucii attention 
to it at present. ' 



AiQBweis to QoeisMoiJis 1, 4 and 11 
<^pter XSI, paoca. 4. 
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will be regarded by'the Muhammadans as a great menace to their 
national traditions and will constitute for them a source of dis- 
couragement from English education I am, therefore, 

strongly of opinion that if Bengali is made the medium of instruc- 
tion and examination the progress of Muhammadans in English 
education will be greatly retarded and receive a serious check. 

(fiV) Again, if Bengah is made the medium of instruction in the univer- 
sity course and English does not play a prominent part, the edu- 
cated people of Bengal will be weak in communication with other 
intellectual centres in and outside India. This will narrow the 
basis of education, intellectual outlook and borders of knowledge, 
and will prevent free intellectual interchange. English is in the 
process of becoming the lingua j-ranca of intellectual India and 
it would be a bad day for her, if this process is to receive a 
set-back.” 

Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudbuiy adopts the same general line 
of argument ; he adds that if a vernacular is used as the medium 
Bengal will be deprived of the ser\aces of British professors and of 
professors from other parts of India ; and he wishes English to be 
used as a medium in the four highest classes of secondary schools. 
He objects to the compulsory teaching of the vernacular in the 
university course.^'*’ 

66. Maulvi Abdul Aziz, Lecturer on Arabic and Persian at 
Dacca College, emphasises in detail (a) the linguistic argument 
that the Sanskritised form of Bengali likely to result from the use 
of Bengali for the more difficult topics of the curriculum will be 
unintelligible to the Muslim boy who does not take Sanskrit as 
his classical language, and (6) the differences between the dialects 
of Eastern and Western Bengal. He thinks that En glish should 
be the medium of instruction from Class Y upwards, ^ and that 
Musalmans should be given the option of selecting Urdu as their 
Vernacular from that age. He states that the vernacular system, 
by compelling all Muslim boys to learn Bengali, mostly under 
the Hindu teachers, has so giuatly changed their ideas, not to speak 
of tjieir manners and customs, that an official note from an Assis- 
tant Inspector of the Dacca division to the Special Assistant 
Director of Public Instruction in Bengal stated that he ' found 
about fifty per cent, of Muslim boys in secondary schools believing 
in the transimgration of the souk’ He goes on to make the 
assertion {whifch it would perhaps be difficult to justify) that those 
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Musalmans wbo advocate that Bengali should be the medium for all 
pupils in secondary schools, Hindus and Musalmans alike — 

“ are those who have very little concern with Islam and Islamic learning ; 
their ignorance of Arabic and Persian and ignorance of the internal desires 
of the Muslim public, coupled with their inexperience, have disabled them 
to see through the far reaching consequences, economical, social, moral and 
religious, of the so-called r'ernacular system.” 

67. Syed Ahdul Latif, Khan Sahib, Sardar Sub-Divisional 
Officer, Dacca, writes : — 

“ English should be the medium of instruction at every stage above the 
university course. The present advancement of India is due to the teaching 
of English. English has grown into a cosmopolitan language, and has a 
unifying influence in the British Empire. People now learn this language 
with as much ease as they»-lcarn their own vernacnlars. In many educated 
families English has become, as it were, a part of their mother tongue. But 
nevertheless it is true that the teaching of English has very much deteriora- 
ted. The old method of teaching this language under which English scholars 
like Lai Behari Dey, Sumbhu Chandra Mukerjee, and Sasi Dutt were produced, 

should be restored. It should be taught as a foreign language The 

matriculation examination should he conducted in all subjects, except history 
and science, in the English language. In the University, teaching in all 
subjects should be in English, with the provision that those who like may 
answer questions in history and science in their own vernaculars.” 

Khan Bahadur Maiilvi Ahsamillah, Additional Inspector of 
Schools, Presidency Division, thinks that in a country where teach- 
ing sufi'crs from the domination of examinations the displacement 
of English as the medium oPexaminations would have a serious 
effect on the study of English ; that English should not only be em- 
ployed as the medium for colleges, but that it should be introduced 
as a medium in the ‘ middle stage ’ of secondary schools and used 
entirely m the high stage, and that ‘ any ill-advised attempt to 
uproot English from its present position will have a disastrous 
efi'ect not only upon the study of English bixt also in the study 
of the vernacular.’^ Maiilvi A. K. Eazliil Huq and Maulvi 
Mohammad Irfan, w^o share the same general view as the 
witness just quoted, also wish that English should be used as 
the medium at an even earlier ago in the schools than at 
present.^ 

^ The ovidciace of this witness is more fniiy quoted in Chapter IX, para. 74. 

® The other Muslim witnesses who are uncompromising in their advocacy of English 
as the sole medium for the upper classes of schools as well as for the universities are : — 
Khan Bahadur Taslimuddin Jkhmed ; Mr, Saiyad Muhsin Ali, Assistant Inspector 
of Schools for] Muhammadan Education, Chittagong Pivision ; Mr. Altaf Ali| 
Nawab Syed Kawabaly Chaudhury, Khan Bahadur; Khan Sahib Maulvi Kad 



ZahM Haq, Head Master of the . Govemmexit Muslim High School,' Dacca ; Khau 
Bahadur Mohammad Ismail, Public Prosecutor, Mymensmgh ; Dr. Wall Mohammad, 
of the M, A,"0, HoHege,' Aligarh; Byed Quasai EeyaOTddin, ■ Becretaxy, Hatioual 
MuhMttmadaii Assooktion, 'Bograj''- Hr. Hassau Suhia^ardy; and'Mx. &E« Zahid 
Suhraw»dy. 
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08. Mr. A. H. Harley, Principal of the Calcutta Madrassah, 
ought, we think, to be included among those w^ho represent various 
categories of Bluslim opinion. Writing in conjunction with Khan 
Bahadur Aminul Islam, a Member of the Governing Body of the 
Madrassah, and supported by Khan Sahib Maulvi Alohammad • 
AMsuf, iLe Head Master of the Anglo-Persian Department of the 
Sladrassan, he puts a somewhat less conservative point of view 
than the witnesses first quoted. 

“The problem of the vernaculars in Bengal (he writes) concerns itself with 
Bengali and Urdu only. Bengali being the chief vernacular <of the province 
a foreign student would be obliged to learn it as a preliminary to his under- 
standing the lectures were it the medium of instruction. Urdu is the lingua 
franca of India and further has pride of jilaoe in the afiections of the Muham- 
madans of the large towns particularly, but now that the Muhammadans 
of villages have entered the ranks of students it seems likely that Bengali^ will 
come to occupy a Itijgcr place among educated Muhammadans, especially 
as it is strongly felt in some quarters that it is needed in ordinary competi- 
tion with thellindus. At the same time those Muhammadans of the province 
who cling to Urdu and refuse to learn Beiigali are numerous enough to require 
that for some time to come at least education in Calcutta University should 
be through the medium of English and in the cireiunstancos I am obliged 
to represent that English should remain the medium.” 

69. On tbc other hand Mr. Mohomed Habibur liahman Khan, 
Honorary -Joint Secretary of the All-India Muhammadan Educa- 
tional Conference, and Sir. Syed Boss Slasood of the Indian Edu- 
cational Service, formerly Fellow of Calcutta University and now 
Director of Public Instruction in Hyderabad write, (in identical 
terias) ; — 

“ Tlie medium of instractiou both in schools and universities should bo 
the vernacular of .the province. Without this our life and mode of thought 
become more artificial and superficial thair they need be. India will never 
develope her real genius and intellectual life till it is made possible for the 
inhabitants of the country to acquire all varieties of knowledge in the language 
which comes to them most naturally ; and this they will never be able to do 
as long as English is allowed to I'emain the only language of culture in the 
laud. Meanwhile, English should be taught as a compulsory language both 
in the schools and in the universities.” 

Nawab Nasirul Mamalek Ali, Mirza Sbujaat, writes iu tbe 
same sense. Maulvi Tassadduq Abmed, Assistapt Inspector of 
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ScKools for Muhammadan Education, Burdwan Division, eclioing 
the views of many other influential witnesses whom we have 
quoted, writes — 

“ill secondary schools the mecli'iim of instruction should throughout 
be the vernacular of the country, Enghsh being taught as a compulsory 
second language. I advocate this change on the ground that the school, 
according to my scheme, will be the training ground for all, and what 
is most needed is accuracy, precision and facility in expression. The habit 
of tiiinking is to be cultivated in this training ground, and this habit, as well 
as the accuracy and precision sought after, can only be attained by allowing 
the boys to think in their mother tongue. The plea that the teaching of 
English will suffer if this proposal be accepted is based on a very narrow 
view of a boy’s intellectual equipment.” 

Kazi Imdadul Huque, Head of the Calcutta Traiuing School, 
Mr. Abdul Hashem Khau, Assistant Inspector of Schools in the 
Burdwan Division, and Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Kadir, Professor of 
Persian at Ravenshavf College, Cuttack, think that in secondary 
scliools the vernacular should be the medium of instruction for 
everything (Kscept the teaching of English. Mr. Kadir says ‘‘ the 
real bane of the present system of university education is the fact 
that English is the medium of instruction and examination at 
every stage he belongs to the school of those who think that the 
time saved by using the vernacular as the medium might be 
employed profitably for English, and that the standard of English 
teaching would be raised in this way. Again, Mr. Fazli Husainj 
writing from Lahore, urges the view which he advocated at the 
Simla conference of August 1917 (see paragraph 23 above) 
namely that English should be used as a medium in secondary 
schools only for technicalities ; and this view is supported by Mr. 
Abdul Jalil, Assistant Professor of Physics and Superintendent of 
the Muslim Hostel at Meerut. 

70. A third category of Muslim opinion is in favour of giving 
the option to Muslim students and others of either using the vernac- 
ular as the .m3diutn or English, by providing the two kinds of 
instruction in the same institution or by the establishment of separ- 
ate institutions (see paragraph 61 above). Mr. Khabiruddin Ahmad 
would have English as the medium of instruction in secondary 
schools for those likely to proceed to the university or join the 
bar, and the vernacular in the rest. Mauivi Abdul Karim, 
Honorary Fellow of the Calcutta University, and a well known 
authority on education, is in favour of English as the university ^ 
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medixiin but thinks that in schools the medium of instruction 
should be the vernacular for all students up to Class VI and that 
only those students preparing for the matriculation should have, 
from Class VII upwards, the option of learning a subject through 
the medium of the vernacular or English ; he would give boys the 
option of being examined through the vernacular at matriculation 
in all subjects but English. Maulvi Khabiruddin Ahmed, Assis- 
tant Inspector of Schools for Muhammadan Education, Dacca 
Division, thinks an attempt should be made to replace English 
by the vernacular but that in view of the existence of five 
vernaculars in Bengal there should be colleges, preferably the 
Government colleges, teaching through English. 

71. Mr. M. A. N. Hydari,^ President of the All- India Muham- 
madan Educational Conference in 1917, gives his powerful support 
to a similar plan, putting in however a special plea for the claims 



merce, and it is fast becoindng the common langiiage of the intelligent and 
progressive middle class throughont India. It contains a richer, more varied 
anymore scieirtific vocabnlary, and more useful and better educative literature 
than any Indian vernacular. It is the only language in India through whose 
medium we can readily obtain first-hand accurate information about things, 
events and peoples all over the world. There can be no question therefore 
that English must be retained as the medium of education in the universities 
in British India. On the other hand, vernaculars by the very fact of their being 
the peoples’ tongues have undeniable claims to adequate recognition. They 
must have a chance of developing and of being endowed more and more with 
literatures and sciences. For the present, the test for admission to the Uni- 
versity should be matriculation passed in schools where the medium of instruc- 
tion has been English for at least 6 or 5 years previously. In sirch schools 
the vernacular should be a compulsory second language until 3 or 4 years before 
matriculation. Side by side, let there be schools where subjects are taught up 
to the raatricxilatioii .standard in the vernacular, with English as a compulsory 
second language. This system would .allow the vernacular a chance to grow, 
and such of them as have sufficient vitality and capacity may in course of 
time attain greater recognition as the medium of public business. Then it 
will be for the University to consider whether it should not adopt it as the 
medium of higher education. 

The attention of the Commission has in all likelihood been drawn to an im- 
portant experiment that is now being made in Hyderabad by establishment 
of the Osmania University in which Urdu will be the principal medium of 
training throughout. Such a scheme may have a chance of success in a state 
like Hyderabad where Urdu is the language of public business and the court, 
and is understood generally by classes which in the near future will avail them- 
selves of higher education. If the Osmania University prove a success, the 
solution of the problem of the vernaculars will have become much easier.” 

Justice Sir Ali Imam, of Patna, ^ thinks that whatever may 
be the claim of the vernaculars, the English language and litera- 
ture should be the most predominant subject of instruction in 
the universities. Yet he regards a development of the vernac- 
ulars and a sound knowledge of them as a growing necessity and 
thinks a time may come when ail the sciences may more profitably 


\ Quests 8. 
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be tanglit tbrongh tbem with a great saving of tiaie ar.d labour. 
He continues : — 

“ But, side by side with this and other similar considerations, it should not 
be forgotten that the English language and its inagnilieciit 1 iterature have 
done more to expand the Indian mind during tlie last 50 or CO _yea,Ts tlian any 
one thing else to which the renaissance, which is visible in every departmejit 
of Indian life, could be attributed. The vernaculars, liowevcv beautiful ar.d 
necessary in themselves and however much capable of fresli developments, 
are, at the highest, merely provincial. While in some provinces there is a 
multiplicity of vernaculars the Engli,sh language is tlio one language com- 
mon to all the provinces. It has served as a great bond of unity i u this coun- 
try. In the future it is destined to bind India in closer ties rvitli the other jiai-ts 
of the British Empire, Great Britain and the Colonies alike, L training in 
the Engli,sh language is not merely necessary on Indian national grounds, but 
also in view of the high destiny that seems to be unfolding in the near 
future,” 

73. It will be seen that the competent and distinguished 
Muslim witnesses who have" favoured us with their views include 
almost every school of thought in regard to this matter, eacli party 
thinking no doirbt that its own proposals would tend to tbo greatest 
educational benefit of the Muslim community as wcl 1 as of tire 
province generally. We shall deal further with tln,s question in 
making our recommendations in Part II. 

VI. — Tlie question of medium in Assam and Turma. 

74. Assam, with its population of 7,000,000, and its very 
numerous languages, and Burma, with its . population of over 
12,000,000, need separate consideration, Mr. J. R. Cunningham, 
Director of Public Instruction for Assam, who regards tlie issues 
as largely political, but does not touch on that side of the ques- 
tion, writes : — 

“ So far as Assam i.s concerned the answer must be in favour of English. 
We have Bengali as the ruling language in the Surma Yalley, Assamese in the 
Assam_ Yalley and between them the Hills where many languages are spoken. 
The Hills need English— -nor can their needs be disregarded — they are pushing 
forward in education, a Ehasi stood lately as the head of llie university 
honours list in philosophy, another stood at the head of the list of the Techni- 
cal Examination Board. In all there are reckoned about 160 languages in 
Assam._ In Assam— 1 should regard it as being the same in India as a whole 
—the simplification of the complexity of languages should be a cardinal part 
of our educational policy. Mmm will not accept the language of Bengal, 
the Hills the language of the Mains. The adoption even of a general alphabet 
isjieglected by inertia or retarded by local patriotism. English for all is 
- common groun^d for affords the widest hope of profit and enlighten- 
ment. With Wspread of educatioa ahioagst women tie increase of the 



^ Mr. Mark Htinter, the recently appointed Director of Public Instruction in Burma, 
was Professor at the Fresidenoy College/ Madras, when he repHedi to our questionnam 
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literate in Bnglisliretiirniiig to their Villages to find employment, the general 
introduction of English into village schools, the prospect is clear, even if it be 
remote, of English as a living language in India, understood in the fields and 
spoken in the village streets. ■ 

I should not favour any measure of change which would tend to obscure 
the supreme importance of the study and use of the English language/’ 

Mr. Cunningliam would like English, to be used as a medium of 
instruction from, a very early stage, if an adequate supply of teachers 
could be found. He thinks the G oy eminent should provide better 
salaries for teachers, and the imiversities better training for them. 
The present teachers are, in bis judgment, inexpert. He adds : — 

“ For the rest children should read more, and less narrowly, write less and 
more correctly, and speak very much more without having it considered too 
carefully whether what they say is giummatically expressed so long as they 
speak easily and get tlieir ineanijig clear. They should speak English not 
only to the teachers but in the hostels and on the playground.” 

Mr. Cunningham advocates systematic teaching of English 
throughout the degree course, both in arts and science. 

75. Mr. C. M. Webb, Secretary to the Government of Burma, 
Educational Department, writes : — 

“ In Burma for many years English must he the medium of instruction and 
examination at every stage above the matriculation in the university course. 
Vernacular education tails ofi rapidly as soon as the primary stage of education 
is passed. There is a comparatively small demand for vernacular middle and 
high school education. There would he hut few pupils prepared to take a 
vernacular university course, no vernacular text books for such a course, and 
few or no teachers capable of conducting such a course.” ‘ 

The opinion seems decisive, and the evidence of Mr. S. W. Cocks, 
the Acting Director of Public Instruction in Burma, and of Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko, Superintendent of tlie Archaeological Survey, Burma 
Circle, the other two witnesses from Burma who have replied to 
Question 11, is in accord with it. ^ 

It appears from the evidence of Mr. Cocks that English is used 
as a medium in the Burmese schools at an earlier stage than in 
Bengal, being the chief medium in the highest class of the middle 
school, and the medium in which the school examination at the end 
of that stage is conducted in aU subjects except the vernacular, 
bievertheifess the three ^taiesses quoted state that the knowledge 
of English at the matriculation stage is in most cases inadequate. 
Mr. Cocks and Mr. Ko criticise the present teaching in the secondary 
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schools, and advocate the use of more conversation as well as other 
changes. Mr. Webb wishes the English medium to be used by 
students preparing for matriculation from Standard V upwards 
and Mr. Ko advocates the use of English as the medium for all 
subjects if possible throughout the secondary course, though he is 
prepared to except mathematics and geography. Sir. Cocks thinks 
that English should be taught to all students during their univer- 
sity course, with a more practical curriculum for those whose course 
of study is scientific or mathematical rather than scientific; but 
he believes that if and when the first two years of the university 
cour,se are transferred to schools, the teaching of English to all 
students will cease to be essential. The subject of teaching in 
Burma does not come strictly within our province and a closer 
enquiry would be necessary before any final conclusions could be 
arrived at in regard to the questions at issue. For more detailed 
information in regard to the views of the above-named witnesses 
reference must be made to the evidence. 


Til — Qmslio'tr of the medium to he used helow the matriculaiion 

stage. 

7G, It would be premature at this point to attempt a compre- 
hensive sketch of the issues raised, but it will conveniently narrow 
the field of discussion in dealing with the question of, the medium 
below the matriculation stage if we can arrive at some provisional 
conclusion as to the medium which should be used above that 
.stage. 

77. The advocates of the use of Bengali as the university 
mcdixrm, eventually or immediately, are able, enthusiastic and 
persuasive ; but the figures quoted in paragraph 26 show in the 
first place that they are in a minority ; and, in the second place, that 
only a fraction of that minority think that any great change could 
be made for a considerable time, owing to the still existing defi- 
,ciencies of the vernacular. From the figures quoted and a perusal 
of the evidence we believe that not les^imn eleven out of every 
• twelve of our witnesses would hold thal^ider present conditions 
. every boy intended for a universrby career should at the matricula- 
tion stage be able to re^ English text-books with ease and to listen 
intelligently to teaching fedinglish, even though, he might be unable 
I to do himself at that answering exajipination 


f 



* See Chapters XXXI and XXXII. 
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papers in English ; and that, two years later — that is at the 
present intermediate stage, (which we regard as the termination 
of higher secondary education)^ — he should be able to express 
himself clearly and accurately and to answer examination papers in 
English without difficulty. Many, no doubt, would put the re- 
quirements at the present matriculation stage somewhat higher. 
But we have purposely stated the proposition in the form in which 
it will command, we think, the fullest measure of assent. As to the 
immediate attempt to use the vernacular as the university medium 
above the present intermediate stage, we believe that it would not 
only be impracticable, but would meet with almost universal and 
determined opposition both from university teachers and the public 
alike. In saying this, we do not wish in any way to prejudge at this 
point the general question of the future, which we shall discuss 
later. But we may say at once that the requirements in regard 
to the mastery of the vernacular used by each student as his 
motlier tongue should certainly not be less — we think they 
should be greater — than those in regard to English ; and we have 
in mind especially Bengali which is the main vernacular of the pro- 
vince for Hindus and Musalmans alike. 

78. How then shall this double aim, the aim in regard to English 
and the aim in regard to the vernacular, be achieved ? We have 
adduced in Chapter IX abundant evidence of the almost uni- 
versal dissatisfaction with the present teaching of English. The 
question was not explicitly raised in our questionnaire, but there 
are indications in the evidence that there is almost ecpal dissatis- 
faction wuth the teaching of the mother tongue, and this dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed to us on many occasions during our tours in 
Bengal. How can matters be improved in both respects ? We 
may say at the outset that we believe that the conflict between 
the two aims is rather apparent than real : and that experience in 
many countries shows that the mastery of the mother tongue is 
not rendered slower or less difficult by the acquisition during 
school years of a second living language. We shall therefore regard 
the two aims which we have specified as equally necessary, and 
shall deal first with what is obviously the more difficult of achieve- 
ment, the aim in regard to English, and shall consider that for the 
moment, and, as far as possible, independently of the second aim. 



mastery of English in the secondary schools, we have (using the 
phrase of Sir Harcourt Butler, which so exactly fits the situation) 
to ask whether it is ‘ educationally economical ’ or the reverse to 
use English as the medium of instruction in the whole or any part 
of the curriculum of secondary schools? There are two irreconcil- 
able schools of thought in this matter among those who are equally 
convinced that English must be the university medium; and it 
will perhaps tend to keep the issues clearer if we quote in our dis- 
cussion mainly from witnesses who hold this conviction rather 
than from others who, though equally able and sincere, may be 
regarded as somewhat biassed by their explicit desire to introduce 
the vernacular medium into the University. The one party points 
to the ease with which a young child who associates with persons 
speaking two languages picks up both, and therefore advocates the 
use of English as a medium at as early a stage as possible under 
school conditions ; the other party points to the results of the 
present system, in which English is supposed to be used as the 
medium during the last four years of school life, and declares that 
under it the pupils obtain no mastery 'over either English or 
the vernacular ; and that in default of any medium of thought or 
expression, they learn to depend solely on their memories in order 
to surmount the obstacles of university examinations. 

80. In regard to the present condition of affairs we shall not 
repeat here the evidence adduced in Chapter IX, ^ but for the 
sake of clearness quote from a single representative witness, Mr. 
Haridas Goswamy, Head Master of the East Indian Railway School 
at Asansol, who tersely describes his experience as follows : — 

“ Faulty methods of teaching and examination (and many teachers live to 
satisfy the examiners) leave the average Indian boy, after years of study, 
dumb aud inarticulate, groping for words wherewith to decently clothe an 
intelligent oral reply to the simplest questions touching daily life and unable 
to compose or even read in the English language shortly after leaving the 
school.” 

Mr. Goswamy will he regarded as an unprejudiced witness by 
both parties in regard to this particular matter as he is in favour 
of maintaining the present system of using English as the medium 
for the last four years of study in the secondary school.® 

, ',jr, ,, * In {eaciiing, Mr, ;CswwiWy msies an «ception in respect of the cJassits, 


« 
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81. It is right before proceeding further to point out that a 
certain nunaber of our ’witnesses deny that any instruction is at 
present actually given through English. Thus Mr. F. W. Sudmer- 
son writes : — 

“ Although instruction is supposed to be through the medium of English 
in the top four classes of a high school, whatever instruction is given, 
excepting of course the mechanical reading of text-books, is really in the 
vernacular.” 

The Scottish Churches Senatus say that “ English is taught in 
most cases as a dead language, little practice being given in the 
speaking of the language.” And according to Dr. Nares Chandra 
Sen Gupta, “ most teachers in secondary schools do, as a matter 
of fact, use the vernacular as the medium of instruction.” 

82. No doubt these witnesses speak of schools with which 
they are acquainted. But the evidence of three inspectors of 
schools shows that in most schools a mixture of the two media is 
used, as one would expect. Khan Bahadur Ahsanullah says that 
“ the vernacular is not displaced as a medium at any point of 
school life. Teachers use the vernacular freely even in the highest 
classes.” Mr. W. E. Griffith, Inspector of Schools in the Burdwan 
Division, writes : — 

“ English should be used as the medium of instruction in all subjects for 
those students who are being prepared for the matriculation. This is the 
present system. It is true that much of the teaching is imparted by means of 
an admixture of English and Bengali ; but this would cease and 
English would gradually predominate as better qualified teachers were 
provided.” 

Mr. T. 0. D. Dunn, Inspector of Schools in the Presidency 
Division, writes that the extent of the use of English as a medium 
varies as follows : — 

“ (1) Schools under missionary control with European teachers are able to 
use English as the medium of instruction at a stage four years before matricula- 
tion. The senior classes of these schools may reasonably be described as 
bi-lingual. At present the best of them are girls’ schools ’with several Europeair 
teachers. 

(2) The better schools staffed solely by Indians — Government high 
schools and certain privately managed institutions — ^have not yet attained 
to this standard. English, two years from matriculation, is scarcely a com- 
plete medium of instruction, and cannot be considered so even in the final 
year of school work. 

(3) The average ‘recognised’ school does not attain at any stage to 

the free use of English as a medium of jnstruetion.” - 

, , v„ , ■ ' ' '"US' 
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We have received complaints that teachers use English unduly 
in order to exercise themselves in conversational practice, even 
when their pupils cannot follow them.^ 

83. The fact is that tlie practice varies from school to school and 
from teacher to teacher. We have ourselves heard instruction, wdth 
varied competence and success, given in many schools in history, 
mathematics and Sanskrit through the medium of English. It is 
certain that an effort, if not always a successful effort, is made 
to use English as the spoken medium in the four highest classes. 
We cannot therefore accept the view that criticisms of our witnesses 
in regard to the use of English as the medium are criticisms of an 
imaginary system ; they are probably most applicable to those cases 
in which the teacher’s mastery of the medium is least perfect. 
And above all it must be remembered that, whatever variations there 
may be in the use of the spoken medium, the written medium for the 
matriculation, and for the test examination which precedes it, is 
English ,2 and that boys will have no chance of passing it unless 
they can use that medium to some extent. 

84. An inspection of the answers to section (ii) {h) of Question 

— “ To what extent do you think that English should be used as 

the medium of instruction for those students who are being prepared 
for matriculation ” — show's a variety of opinion that escapes 
anything like complete classification, even among those witnesses 
who are most ardent in their desire to maintain English as the 
sole medium at the post-matriculation stages. 

85. We quote first witnesses in favour of the English medium as 
the chief medium at any rate for the upper classes of the school. 
The Rev. W. H. Q. Holmes thinks that if English is to be used as 
the medium of instruction in the University it should be used 
at the earliest possible moment in the schools. Maulvi A. K. 
Faiilul Huq from his personal experience desires a reversion to the 
older state of things. He would have the medium of instruction 
gradually iirtroduoed so that when the boy reaches the first of the 
four highest classes in the school (Class VII) the medium should 
be wholly English. Sister Mary Victoria, on the other hand, who 
has had great experience with girls, and who advocates English as 
the medium for the four years preceding matriculation, thinks 

' ^ See tbe eviiteii^.of Mr; quoted in para. 91 below^ 

Except for enbjeot, for wMob the to of the vernaonlar may 

ha aihstituted at the ohoice 'of the oaudi'datof ■ ‘ ^ 
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‘‘ it should never be used as a medium of instruction below twelve 
years of age ” except for pupils whose vernacular is English. Mr. 
A. H. Mackenzie, Principal of the Government Training College, 
Allahabad, who is one of the strongest advocates of the English 
medium, would limit it to “ those classes in which the instruction 
necessitates the use of a vocabulary richer than that fanxiliar to 
the pupils in the speaking and reading of their vernaculars ” — in 
his opinion the two highest classes of the secondary school as at 
present organised. 

Mr. Chinta Haran Chakravarti, Officiating Principal of the 
David Hare Training College, thinks that English should be the 
medium for students preparing for matriculation in teaching all 
subjects, except the vernacular and classical languages, but that 
free use should be made of the vernacular to explain difficulties 
wherever necessary to ensure an accimate understanding of the 
subject ; but he does not specify from which class he would begin 
using it. Other witnesses specify various classes in the school as 
the proper stage at which the use of the English medium should 
be adopted, from Class IV up to Class IX. ^ 

86. We have quoted in the foregoing paragraph certain witnesses 
who though generally in favom- of English as the school medium 
from a certain stage in the curriculum think that the classical 
anguages and the vernacular should bo taught through the medium 
of the vernacular, for which course strong reasons are adduced. 

^ The following is a list of classes recommended by various other witnesses as the 
lowest suitable for the use of English as the incdimn of instruction : — 

Class IV, Mr, J. E. Bauer jea and Mi. Satyeiidranath Gupta, Officiating Head Blaster 
of the Howrah Zilia jSchool ; Class V, BIr. W. E. Griffith ; Class VI, BIr. Guvinda Chandra 
Bhowal ; Class VII, BIr. Altaf AM, BIr. Saiyad Bluhsin AM, Rai P. K. Basu Bahadur, Rai 
Sahib Nritya Gopal Ghaki, Mr. Gt E. Eawcus, BIr. Haridas Goswamy, Bir. U. €. Haidar, 
llhan Sahib Blaulvi Kazi Zahirai Haq, Bir. A. H. Harley, Mr. Panchaiian Blajumdar, 
Class VIII, Mr. Gauranganath Banerjee, Bir. Jaygopai Bauerjee (except for geography 
and history), Dr. Bimal Chandra Ghosh, Bir. U. 0. Gupta, Mr. C. H. Biazumdar, Bir. Khudi 
Ram Bose ; Class IX, Mr Sudhansukumar Banerjee, Bai Sahib Bidhubhusan Goswami, 
the Maharaja dhiraja Bahadur of .Burdwan, Dr. Wali Blohammad, Mr. Panehanandas 
Mukherji, Mr. P. N. Hag, Mr. Bipinbebari »Scn Dr* F, D. Shastri. The above list is not 
complete. In some cases witnesses recommend the instruction of English from the ‘ 3rd 
class’ and it is not clear whether they mean Class III or Class VIII. In a number of cases 
no class is mentioned and it may be assumed that the witnesses are in favour of the 
status quo» -ne,, of using English as the medium from Class VII to Class X inclusive. 
A certain number of witnesses named above would use the vernacular as the medium 
In teaching the vernacular itself and the classical languages. We use in this note the 
classification of the Eastern Bengal schools, see first footnote to para. 2 above* 
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Thus Mr. T. 0. D. Dunn writes 

“ Trandation from Sanskrit should be carried on in Bengali. This is 
only fair to the pupil and the only means of attaining to a scholarly and 
analytic knowledge of the mother tongue and the correction of the hideous 
evil of the ‘ key ’ by which a boy translates his Sanskrit into the vilest kind 
of English.”^ 

87. But apart from these witnesses there are a considerable 
number who advocate a mixed system, under which some non- 
liuguistic subjects would be taught through the English, and others 
through the vernacular, medium. In regard to this division there 
are very wide divergencies of opinions between individual wit- 
nesses. 

88. A number of witnesses suggest that geography and ele- 
mentary science should be taught in the vernacular. A serious 
difficulty is of course the question of technical terms. The 
vernaculars have not the resources either in vocabulary or in 
methods of formation to frame such terms and if the vernacular is 
used as the medium they must be formed with the help of Sanskrit 
or Arabic, or borrowed direct from English. Sir Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee would borrow them from English ; Rai Dinanath Bisvas 
Bahadur goes further, and suggests, with a view to enriching the 
vernacular, that both English and vernacular technical terms 
should be used ; and he proposes that in teaching geography the 
names of mountains, rivers, lakes, etc., in India should be given 
both in English and the vernacular, other names being given 
only in English. Some witnesses, like Miss L. Sorabji of Dacca, 
think that geography and science should be taught through 
English as early as possible, while Mr. P. 0. Singh advocates the 
teaching of geography and hygiene in the vernacular. In regard to 
history thereis a marked difference of opinion. Rai Chuni Lai Bose 


^ Other witnesses who share Mr. Dnnn^s general view that English should not be 
used as the medium for teaching classical languages and the vernacular are Mr. Sharp, 
Mr. J. E. Banerjea, Mr. Ohinta Haran Chakravarti, Mr. P. K. Chatterjee, Rai Sahib 
Bidhubbusan Goswami, Professor of Sanskrit at Dacca College, Mr. Harldas Goswamy, 
Mr. J H. Hazra, Mr. Amvika Charan Mazumdar, Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. 
Akshaykumar Sarkar, the Rev. T. E. T. Shore, Dr. David Thomson, Rai Bahadur 
Bhagvati Sahay {who would use the classical language as the medium in teaching it). 
Oonv^ely, the great majority of the Witnesses who are in favour of using the vernacular 
as the generdi medium m momdanEj schools would use the English medium for the 
teacinng of - SngSBslfe : \ ' 
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Bahadur, the Eev. J. C. Forrester, Dr, M. N. Banerjee, Mr. J. 
Borooah, Eai Hari Nath Ghosh Bahadur, Mr. E, K. Guha, Mr. 
J. F. Hazra, Principal of Midnapore College, suggest history as a 
subject which should be taught in the vernacular. Other witnesses, 
Eai Bejoy Narayan Kundu Bahadur, Eai Biswanibar Eay 
Bahadur, Eai Sri Natli Eoy Bahadur, specially mention history 
as a subject which should be taught in English. Yet other 
wtnesses again, Mr. Jay Gopal Banerjee and Mr. P. C. Singh, 
siggest a difierentiation of treatment as between Indian history, 
■phich they wish taught through the vernacular, and English 
Hstory which they would have taught through English. 

89. The case of mathematics is peculiar, as the subject is 
expressed almost completely by the use of technical terms com- 
bined with a few of the simplest elements of ordinary speech. Never- 
theless a number of witnesses in favour of the divided system select 
mathematics as a subject to be taught in the vernacular. Eai 
Dinanath Bisvas Bahadur, Mr. Herambachandra Maitra suggest 
ihat the medium should be vernacular with English terminology, 
dr. Karunamay Khastgir, Professor of Mathematics in Presidency 
!ollege, Mr. Bimalananda Sen, of the Noakhila P. N. High 
chool, Bogra, and Mr. U. N. Sinha, Principal of the Cooch Behar 
ollege, select mathematics as a subject for which the English 
ledium should be used. 

90. Another witness who advocates a mixed system in the 
ihools is Mr. J. G. Covernton, Director of Public Instruction in 
ombay. Mr. Covernton thinks the arguments for maintaining 
nglish as the medium of instruction at every stage above entrance 
I the university preponderate if Indian universities are to be 
rought up to modern standards of method and efficiency and kept 
touch with European learning and progress. He writes : — 

“ At present it is quite true that students on entering the university have 
very inadequate knowledge of English and are mostly unable to understand 
nglish as spoken by Englishmen or themselves to speak ordinary English 
bh as is used by Englishmen in everyday life. But if the school course 
ere lengthened and improved, and the boys came to the university older and 
ith a more thorough school training, these defects would be removed and 
le students should then be more able to cope in English with their univer- 
_^ty work. It does not follow that in schools all work should be carried on 
irough the medium of English, provided that ample time is given to English, 
nd especially to practical forms of English, e.g., dictation, reading and oollo- 
Uial conversation, all of which at present are far too much neglected in the 
of our secondary schools. History and geography are probably 
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which the iise of vernaculars as a medium of instruction in 
■ 1 with the least detriment to the pupils. In teacung 
Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, there may he possible advan- 
the vernacular. The adoption of the vema- 
ould, I think, promote more rapid progiess 
more time for the study of English and 
be taught through English. Universty 
answering papers in tie 


the subjects in 
schools may be permitted 
oriental classics, e.g., C — _ 
tages to be gained by using 
cular in the subjects named above w 
in them and would probably afiord 

all those subjects which are to ^ 

candidates should be allowed the option or 
former subjects in vernacular.” 

Thus hfc. Covernton thinks the mixed system would be educu 
tionally economical. 

91 . m. H. Sharp, Educational Commissioner ' with the Govern- 
ment of India, proposes an interesting scheme for the gradual 
introduction of English as the medium which even in the highest 
school class would not be the only medium. He writes 

“ The use (or attempted use) of English as the mediuni of instruction begins 
too early. This is due to the facts that the tendency in Bengal is to begin 
Eu<-'4isli at a very early stage before the pupil lias attained an adeqmite 
knowledge of his vernacular, that the classes which are designated 
comprise the last four classes, and (1 am informed in some quarters) that 
teachers like to practise their English in class. The instruction slioiiid be 
imparted in vernacular (or inainlj so), and the books used should bo verna- 
cular up to a higher stage than at present. The introduction of English as 
the medium should be graduate.?., English as a language might be begun 
about the third or fourth stage of instruction, the medium remanung verna- 
cular, save where the direct method is used and even then only in 
English. At about the sixth stage, arithmetic might be worked in Engusl 
figures. At the sixth, English technical terms would be introduced in mathe- 
matics. At the seventh stage, instruction in mathematics would be con- 
ducted so far as possible in English and a history book in English would b( 
read, covering the same period as that read in the sixth, and couched ir 
language which approximated to a translation of the book used in the sixth 
hut the explanation in class would remain mainly vernacular. In the eiglitl 
stage, history teaching would be conducted in English so far as possible 
and an English geography book would be used in the same way as was the 
history book in the seventh standard. In the ninth stage geography woulc 
bo taught in English. In the tenth stage instruction would be carried or 
mainly in English save in the vernacular and classical language lessons. , 3 
have not mentioned science, because the treatment will depend on the 
stage at which it is begun. If it begins early, the same method of gradua. 
change might be adopted as with history and geography ; if late, com* 
mencement might be made with an English science book, the explanation 
being at first in the vernacular and then in English. 

Th^ evidenee of Mr, E. C. Turner, Principal of Dacca! 
.. Oolle^e^ -niarks, al ’teaMition between witnesses- wbo are either in 
favour' of Eiig&li.as--ihe chief medium, or as the partial medium, 
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and those who advocate the vernacular as the chief medium in the 
high schools. He writes : — 

“ (a) I consider that at most 20 per cent, of students have on their 
entrance to the University an adequate command of English. 

(6) It is difficult to form a definite opinion on this point, hut I am inclined 
to be sceptical as to the amount of English acquired by pupils in schools by 
studying subjects other than English through the medium of English, and I 
am doubtful whether the benefit to their English is not more than balanced by 
the loss to their other srrbjects. 

(c) I am anything but satisfied with the kind of training now given in 
English before entrance to the University 

{( 1 ) No attempt should be made to teach English literature until after the 
intermediate stage, and then only to honours students. There should be no 
poetry set either for the matriculation or for the intermediate examination. 
To introduce students either to poetry or to archaic forms of English before 
they have a sound knowledge of current prose is, I am convinced, at the 
bottom of all our difficulties in teaching English. 

(e) It follows from my answur to (6) above that I am inclined to jrermit 
students to give their answers in all subjects (at the matriculation) except 
English in the vernacular.”. 

93. Mr, J. E. Barrow, Professor of English and Acting Princi- 
pal, Presidency College, whose admirable evidence should be 
consulted in extemo, thinks that the present system in the secon- 
dary schools by which all instruction after the elementary stage is 
given through the medium of an alien tongue, ‘ has failed 
hopelessly.’ 

“ If,” he saj's, “ such a system has succeeded elsewhere, then that only 
proves that the system is one which entirelj* depends for its success on the 
conditions under which it is worked and the skill of those who work it, and 
that here the necessary coixditions and skill axe lacking. The experiment is in 
itself an extremely daring one, since at the best it means that boys are having 
the foundations of their knowledge of other subjects laid insecurely ; while, 
at the worst, as in Bengal, not only are the foundations imperfect, but the 
whole superstructure is rickety. This surely would be an unconscionable 
price to pay even if at the end of the school course all students had at least 
learnt English really well. But if we find, as we do, that the system to which 
so much is sacrificed does not even teach them English it seems to me ruinous 
to stick to it,” 

(1) Mr. Barrow doubts whether much can be done to improve pronuncia- 
tion and intonation except in a few details and thinks (with Dr. 
Seal) that it is easy to exaggerate the importance of this matter, since every 
branch of the British Empire has its own peculiarities of speech ; (2) he 
urges that it is essential to increase the stock of words known to the Bengali 
boy and that the very first thing to improve the teaching of English in schools 
is to increase very largely the amount, not the difficulty, of the English read j 
(3) he thinks the whole process of learning is inverted by the introduction 
of grammar — and especially grammars ‘ full of preposterously long and 
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difficult terms although a few simple rules of ^mmar may be useful to the 
beo-inuer; (4) he poiuts out that by introducing boys to literature before 
they have a strong and easy grasp of modern English and by thus pressing on 
their attention the obsolete and the unusual we cause inevitable confusion, 
and their stock of words and phrases becomes a jumble of old and new, common 
and rare, poetical and prosaic, which is so often caricatured as characteristic 
of Indian English ; (6) he regards it as a complete waste of time to set boys 
to read literature before they have acquired the familiarity with the language 
necessary to appreciate it ; and that it is an example of the topsyturviness of 
present methods that boys are examined- — ^and pass" ^in prosody, at the inter- 
mediate examination, when the ear is unable to distinguish the movement 
of blank verse from prose ; (6) he sees no object in using English as the medium 
of examination at matriculation, though there would be no great objection to 
it, if boys by the use of better methods acquired a really good knowledge of it 
before they left school. Mr. Barrow finally insists on the importance of pro- 
viding every school and every college with a supply of light English reaffing. 
“ The tendency to force ‘ standard books ’ down the throats of immature stu- 
dents is, quite apart from the difficulties of language involved, responsible 
for much of the intellectual sterilisation which every one deplores.” 

94. The staff of Serampore College, who are in favour of English 
as the sole post-matriculation medium, write : — 

“ Almost all members of our staff are of opinion that it is desirable to give 
a fair trial to the vernacular as the medium of instruction in all subjects except 
English, in secondary schools up to the matriculation standard, but only on the 
distinct condition that better arrangements of a radical character are made 
for improving the teaching of English as a subject. From the lowest to the 
highest classes only a fully quahfied staff for English teaching should be em- 
ployed. At present great harm is done by assigning the teaching of English 
in the lowest classes to teachers who themselves do not know the 
language.” 

96. Mr. J. A. Rickey, Director of Public Instruction in tke 
Punjab, in an admirable memorandum, too long for complete 
quotation kere, after expressing kis view tkat Bnglisk skould be 
used as tke post-matriculation medium, writes : — 

“ I consider that the present extensive use of English as a medium of 
instruction in secondary schools can only be justified if the following two 
propositions are accepted as true : — 

(i) that the use of English as a medium of instruction in subjects other 

than the English language improves the student’s command of 
English ; 

(ii) that before a boy can study a subject in college through the medium 

of English Im must have been trained to think in English on that 
subject in sonobl. 

I hold that neither of these propositions is true, (i) That the first proposi- 
tion is a fallacy can be practically demonstrated by a visit to any high school 
; in India, i. . . . * . Weaker after speaker at a conference recently held 
^ tiWs -]^iht, j'.gv, that the use of English as a mediuta 
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before a boy has a good working knowledge of Englisli results either in 
verbal cram or in slipshod English, 

(ii) The second proposition is based on a psychological or, perhaps I should 
say, physiological fallacy. Given a good knowledge of a language it is per- 
fectly possible for a man to express his thoughts in it on any subject which 
he has studied in his mother tongue. I never found any great diflS-culty in 
expressing my thoughts on history, politics, etc., to a Frenchman in French 
although I had never studied these subjects through the medium of 
French. * . . . . . 

The aim of the secondary school (regarded as a preparatory for a univer- 
sity) should be to educate its pupils intelligently up to the standard required 
for university study, and to give them such a thorough kirowledge of the 
English tongue as will enable them to undertake that study through the 
niediuin of English, By attempting prematurely to make its pupils study 
in English it fails to educate them intelligently. It should be quite possible 
for the Indian secondary school to achieve its aim if it attacked the problem 
in the proper way. 

All subjects of the school curriculum (save the English language itself) 
should be taught through the medium of the vernacular. At the same time 
the teaching of English in the higher forms should be revised and brought into 
co-relation with the rest of the school course. The object of the English teach- 
ing should be to enable boys to understand and to express themselves in 
straightforward modern English 

The study of general subjects through the medium of the vernacular will 
set free a good deal of time now wasted in re-learning through the medium of 
English courses which have been learnt in lower classes through the vernacular ; 
and these additional periods may well be assigned to the English master. 

An exception might be made in the case of mathematics which 

might be taught in English in the highest forms, since in this subject the 
technical terms used are already English and the need for composing 
grammatical sentences is almost negligible. 

• ***.. The duty of the school is to teach modern colloquial English 
and, so far as possible, to make the pupils bi-lingual. There should be much 
more talking on the part of the boys and less by the teacher than there is at 
present. Incidentally this can only be brought about by the provision of 
teachers who have been trained at normal colleges in modern methods of 
language teaching. India, and particularly Bengal, is wofully deficient in such 
institutions. 

If English were taught on the above lines it should be possible for a boy 
to answer his papers at the matriculation stage in English in subjects which 
he has studied through the medium of the vernacular ; but there is no advan- 
tage gained in making him do so except where necessary. 

I look on external examinations solely as entrance tests to further spheres 
of work or employment. They add nothing to the knowledge a boy already 
possesses. Regarded in this light, it is for the future employer or instructor 
to state what qualifications he desires in candidates and to devise his test 
accordingly. 

It may be urged in objection thau the option of answering papers in the 
vernacular already exists at . the matriculation and is little used. The 
reply is that the subjects having ^ been taught through the medium of 
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English at school, the candidates have had no practice in answering questions 
in the vernacular, and have in many cases owing to their imperfect know- 
ledge of English memorised the words of their English text- books. 

If the scheme suggested above for English teaching in schools were 
adopted, the standard of colloquial English possessed by university students 
on admission should be much higher than at present. It should not be 
necessary for the university to teach English except in the form of English 
literature, and this only to students who adopt a linguistic or similar 
course. * ’’ 

Mr. Eichey summarises his suggestions as follows : — 

‘*(a) all subjects save English, should be taught through the nicdium of the 
vernacular to the end of the high school stage, with the possible 
exception of mathematics in which the technical terms arc borrowed 
from English : 

(6) by adapting the above system a good deal of time would be set free 
which is at present wasted in endeavouring to teach the pupils 
through a medium they imperfectly comprehend, and also in revi- 
sing in English matter which has already been taught in the verna- 
cular. This time should be utilised by the English masters of 
senior classes for practising the boys in expressing in correct 
English the knowledge which they have acquired through the 
vernacular : 

(c) at the matriculation examination a candidate who proposes to proceed 

to the university Aould be required to answer in English question- 
papers set in that language on the subjects which he will study at 
the university. In all other subjects except mathematics he 
should be examined through the medium of the vernacular. 
Candidates not proceeding to the university should bo examined 
through the vernacular, save in mathematics and English : 

(d) the aim of the English teaching in the secondary school should be to 

train boys to understand and speak colloquial English, and to 
write the language grammatically : 

(e) the study of English literature should not be attempted before the 

university stage. At that stage it should form a subject equi- 
valent to, but not of more importance than, mathematics, history, 
etc,, and should be included in such courses as the University may 
think suitable. The teaching of colloquial English is not the func- 
tion of a university.’^ 

96. Mr. C. E. W. Jones, Director of Public Instruction in the 
North-West Frontier Province, thinks that English should be the 
sole post-matriculation medium, because of the multiplicity of the 
vernaculars, the lack of vernacular text-books and the popularity 
of English in his province; he doubts whether such studenta 
would care to receive instruction through the medium of the verna- 
, .cpiaj or to be examined if the choice were ofiered them. He 
thinks English should be taught as a second language from the 
^^begiiming of the end of, the tenth year of school life and 
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should only be employed as a medium in the years corresponding 
to the present intermediate stage. He urges that the present 
system not only hampers the pursuit of general knowledge but also 
handicaps the study of English, as practically the whole time of 
the boys is devoted to text-books, and conversation and simple 
composition are neglected. Like many other witnesses he advocates 
a more practical and less literary study of English. 

97. Mr. S. G. Dunn, Professor of English Literature in the Muir 
College, Allahabad, would use English as the sole medium in the 
majority of universities, but sees no objection to the use of a verna- 
cular in ‘ universities of a purely indigenous type.’ He suggests 
that English should not be the medium of instruction in schools 
but should bo taught as a second language (by trained teachers) 
at about the ‘ 5th class stage ’ when the pupils are 12 or 13 years 
of age. Ho regards it as essential to make the distinction 
between practical training in the use of the English language and 
training in the study of English literature. 

98. Mr. G. A. Wathen, Principal of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
writes : — 

“'I consider that university students on their entrance to the university 
have an inadequate command of English. Yet I would not use English as a 
medium of instruction in secondary schools for all subjects for teachers have 
not themselves a free command, and the use of it tends to indescribable cram- 
ming which is usually fatal to all intelligence and originality. If we had at 
least one really good inaster in every school we might get English better. The 
reason for the low standard is because the teachers teach and speak a language 
of which they are seldom masters.” 

99. We have (for reasons given in paragraph 79 above) 
restricted the evidence quoted in regard to the use of the verna- 
cular in secondary schools, to those who think that English must 
be used as the university medium at any rate above the present 
‘ intermediate ’ stage. But certain evidence from the other 
sources cannot be overlooked. 

Several of the witnesses cited above have referred to cramming 
and memorisation of work not understood as due to the premature 
use of English as a medium of instruction and examination. The 
evidence of Dr. P. Neogi, Professor of Chemistry at E.ajshahi, on 
this point is direct and significant P — 

” When,” he says, “I see my younger brothers and young children com- 
mitting to memory pages after pages of books written in a language which 

* The answer of Mr. B. N, Gilchrist to Question 2 may also be referred to in this 
couneidon. 



they do not understand for the purpose of disgorging their newly acquired 
knowledge in answer papers I cannot conscientiously blame them for their habit 
of craimning. If secondary education be conducted in the vernaculars a much 
larger number of subjects may certainly be taught than at present, and the 
very low standard that prevails in the matriculation examination may easily 
be raised.” 

The question whether hoys trained by the use of the vernacular 
medium are more advanced intellectually than those trained 
through English has been raised in paragraphs 21, 22, and 23 
above. On this point we may quote the personal experience 
of Mr. Eamananda Chatterjee. He writes as follows — 

“ English being taught only as a language and literature, all other subjects 
in the school courses should be taught through the medium of the vernacular 
of the children. This will give them a far better grasp of the sirbjects 
taught than the present method of using English as the medium of 
instruction. They will assimilate knowledge better, and will be better able to 
thinh for themselves. My experience is that, at the age of 10 or 11, in the highest 
class of the vernacular ashool where I first received education, my fellow- 
students and myself knew more of history, geography, mathematics, hygiene, 
sanitation, and natural science combined, than my class-fellows of 15, 
16, 17, 18, or more, knew when I was subsequently in the highest class 
of a high school preparing for the matriculation examination. Similar has 
been the experience of many others.” 

Till. — The teaching of English in secondary schools. 

100. We have seen the remarkable and apparently irrecon- 
ciliable differences of opinion which exist among expert witnesses 
in regard to the use of English as a medium in schools and in the 
University. We reserve our own conclusions in this matter for 
Part II of this report. 

101. The dissatisfaction of witnesses with the present system 
of teaching English is practically universal and finds expression 
in the replies to Question 11, sections ii(a), ii(c) and ii(d). We have 
incidentally quoted a number of replies to these queries and 
propose to deal with them only briefly. With few exceptions our 
witnesses think the present teaching (i) gives undue attention to 
complex grammatical rules, which the pupils cannot understand 
(ii) attempts to give a training in English literature to pupils who 
do not understand the English language ; (iii) neglects training in 
simple conversation jv (iv) neglects training in simple composition ; 
(v) neglects training in pipnunciation and diction. 
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102. Teachers of English . — ^As many of onr witnesses point out, 
it is impossible to lay down methods of teaching independently 
of the quality and experience of the teachers who are to be asked 
to use them ; and the average qualifications and pay (the con- 
nexion is obvious) of the present teachers of English, especially of 
those for the lower classes, have been severely criticised. 

Kazi Imdadul Huque, Head Master of the Calcutta Training 
School, urges — 

“ the appointment of efficient teachers of Enghsh in all classes from 
below upwards. The practice now (he says) is to leave the beginirers and the 
lower classes generally in the hands of ill-qualified and ill-paid teachers. This 
must be discontinued. None but thoroughly trained men should be allowed 
to teach English in any class.” 

Mr, Bimalananda Sen, Head Master of a high school at Bogra, 
writes in the same sense. He tells us that — 

“ what generally happens is that teaching in the lower classes in most 
middle English and many high schools is entrusted to a matriculate who 
has somehow just managed to get his certificate but has neither knowledge 
of his subject nor skill in teaching : and the result is deplorable. Thus the 
groundwork becomes extremely bad.” 

Mr. Satis Chandra Sen, Head Master of the Hindu School, 
Calcutta, gives similar evidence ; and Miss Sorabji, Principal 
of the Eden High School, Dacca, says that — 

“ too often even Bengali graduates are unable to frame questions or 

to correct the answers of pupils except from the actual words of the book.” 

Mr. P. C. Turner, of Dacca College, thinks that the main, and 
it might be said the only defect (in the teaching of English), is 
the lack of knowledge of the English language on the part of the 
teachers. Many witnesses insist on the desirability of having 
better teachers. Some would have the best (the Murarichand 
College, Sylhet, suggests M.A.’s) to teach the lowest classes; and 
the suggestion carries with it a necessary increase in the rate of pay 
which is urged (among others) by Mr. B. C. Bose, Mr. A. H. Macken- 
zie, Mr. Benoy Kumar Sen, and Mr. Panchanan Sinha, besides 
the witnesses quoted above. 

103. Training of English teachers. — Kazi Imdadul Huque’s plea 
for previous training is supported by the heads of other training 
colleges, Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Mathura Kanta ISTandi, and also 
by Mr. J. A. Bichey, Dr, P, Shastri, Mi. Satish Chandra 
iMukerji, and Mr. Benoy Kumar Sen. Sister Mary Victoria 

and a Bengali member of the Serampore College suggest that no one 





should be allowed to teach English who has not undergone a thorough 
practical test of his powers before a special board ; Sister Mary 
Victoria suggests that the examination should be conducted by the 
Education Department ; and Dr. Gilbert Slater makes the practical 
suggestion that ‘ Methods and Practice of Teaching English ’ might 
form a special subject at the L. T. examination ; although perhaps 
the subject deserves more time than could be allotted to it in this 
way, we shall deal in Part II with similar proposals. 

104. Dr. M. IST. Banerjee proposes that teachers of English should 
either be persons specially trained by Englishmen or Indians who 
have had their education from Englishmen. Miss Sorabji of Dacca 
and Mr. Kumar Manindra Chandra Sinha suggest that the diffi- 
culties of obtaining suitable teachers of English might be overcome 
by employing Anglo-Indians ; and Miss Sorabji thinks that the local 
European schools could provide teachers from the Anglo-Indian 
and domiciled communities, who, after special training in a training 
college, would render useful service. Miss Sorabji proposes, as a 
complement to her suggestion, that the major vernacular of the 
province should be a compulsory' subject in all European schools. 
“ Would not this,” she says, “ help to bridge the gulf between the 
domiciled English and the Indians, the children of both communi- 
ties learnmg each other’s language ?” It is clear, at any rate, 
that teachers of English for the lowest classes in a school must 
necessarily be acquainted "with the vernacular. In regard to the 
question of accent Miss Sorabji ' "writes that she finds that 
Indian children do not catch the undesirable accent of the 
Indo-European or domiciled English and that the better class 
of the latter are becoming more careful about their speech. 
Miss Sorabji’s suggestion seems worthy of careful consideration. 
The suggestion ' that women European teachers might be 
employed in secondary schools (for boys) is made by Mr. 
Ravaneswar Banerjee. 

105. The Direct Method . — As one of the most important ways of 
improving the teaching of English, the ‘ direct method ’ has been 
suggested by a large number of experienced witnesses.^ Miss 

^ See the evid^ce of the Association of UniTersity Women in India, Manlvi Abdul 
Karim# i¥ova^ the Bev, Father Hent, 

i Ba|a Pramada Hath Bay, Meghnad Saha^ Mr. Stirya Kmaar Sen, Dr. Hares Chandra 

Clifts^ Dr, P«.D. .Hassai^ Bnhrawardy, Mr. Biti Kantb Vaohaspati and 
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Sorabji thinks that English should be taught by the direct method 
from the infant class upwards by teachers whose language it is. 
Dr. David Thomson, Officiating Inspector of Schools’ in Assam, 
tells us that— 

“ in all the high schools in the Surma Valley Division of Assam, English 
is now taught from Class III upwards by the ‘ direct method,’ with very good 
results. An endeavour is being made to root out the old translation method — 
w'hich teaches English as a dead language— from all schools in this Valley.” 

According to Sir. Cunningham’s evidence, the vernacular in 
the Surma Valley is Bengali, so that the evidence has a wide 
application to other schools. 

Mr. Sharp writes : — 

“ For the lower classes the direct method is valuable and I have seen it 
applied with excellent effect in some parts of India. But the exclusive use of 
this method is probably feasible in very small classes ; nor do I ‘at all 
believe in the banishment of translation and retranslation — indeed I set 
great store on them.” 

106. Mr. M. P. West’s experience has been less fortunate : — 

“ The direct method,” he writes, “ is a complete failure in Bengal schools. 
It asks too much of the teachers ; it is useless for the upper classes, where 
complicated ideas or abstract words are needed.” 

Mr. Jatindra Chandra Guha, Professor of English in Raj shahi, 
thinks — 

“ the direct method of teaching English, as far as our schools are concerned, 
cannot from the very nature of things mean anything but a travesty of the 
real thing, for we cannot make our boys live habitually in an atmosphere of 
English and also cannot provide for the teaching of English in the school- 
classes by Englishmen.” 

Mr. Guha suggests in some detail a middle course between the 
scholastic and colloquial methods. Dr. Seal writes in the same 
general sense as Mr. Guha. But their criticism, if valid, would 
apply not less to the teaching of the direct method of English in 
France, or of French in England, than it does to the teaching of 
English in India. The ‘ direct method ’ is now used as a short-hand 
expression to describe not the natural process of learning a foreign 
tongue in the country in which it is spoken, but the imitation of 
that method used in the class rooms of the mother country. These 
witnesses are not however alone in their opinion. Mr. H. V. 
Nanjundayya, Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University, regards 
the (so-called) direct method as a snare ; and Syed Abdul Latif, 
Khan Bahadur, advocates that English should be taught ‘ as a 
voL. n X 
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foreign language/ with English grammar, spelling and composition 
as in former days. 

107. Teaching of Q'roM/nnuT . — There are many protests against 
the excessive importance attached at present to grammar. 

The Scottish Churches Senatus write : — 

“ At present the training in Enghsh is not satisfactory. English is tan|ht 
io most cases as a dead language, little practice being given in the speaking 
of the language. The whole system, especially in the higher classes, is subor- 
dinated to the matriculation examination, in which, if a cauuidate 
makes fairly good marks in forma! grammar, he can scarcely fail to 
pass.” 

The Rev. T. E. T. Shore protests against the grammars ‘ of 
.quite unnecessary elaborateness and complexity put into the 
hands of boys even in the lower clasises, and committed lO memoi} . 
Mr. J. R. Barrow, Mr. Radhikanath Bose, Dr. Nares Chandra Sei;_ 
Gupta, Mr. P. C. Mahalanobis, Mr. Joges Chandra Ray, Dr. Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, and J\lr. Anandakrishna Sinha^ also^ protest 
against the time spent on grammar. Dr. P. D. Shastri would 
jirefer to use no books on grammar but to teach it onlj incidentally . 
3lr. H. Sharp also holds that less time should be spent on 
formal grammar ; and thinks this should be possible if a boy has 
learnt his grammar, syntax and analysis properly in the vernacular, 
and if full use of this knowledge is made in teaching him the same 
thing in English. Mr. Haridas Goswamy, writing in the same 
sense (though without specific reference “to grammar), holds that 
instruction in the foreign tongue should be preceded by instruction 
in the mother tongue, without which much of the teaching is 
ineffective or becomes an arduous task ; and Dr. Gilbert Slatpr 
makes the important suggestion that attention should be given 
in training teachers of English to secure that they shall lia\ e a 
thorough understanding of the differences in structure between 
English and the vernacular. 

108. From the witnesses who think too much attention is now 
paid to grammar we pass to those who hold exactly the contrary 
view : Sir Gooroo Dags Bauer jee, the Maharajadhixaja Bahadur 

„ of Burdwan, Mr. S. M. Ganguli, Mr. Jnanchandra Ghosh, the Univer- 
sity Inspector of schools, Mr. Jatindra Chandra Gnha, Mr. Rajani- 
kanta Gnha, Mr. H. V. Ranjundayya, Rai Biswambar Ray Bahadur, 
Mr. Manmathanath Ray, and Mr. Benoy Kumar Sen, who thinks 



\ Resolution of tlie Government of India no. 680, of 11th August 1906, Section 21 
(reprinted in the University Calendar). 
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that ‘ a systematic study of English grammar has been thoroughly 
discouraged.’ Mr. Devhprasad Ghosh writes ; — 

“ The standard of grammar ought to be higher ; the question of cramming 
■will be raised, but I know of no other method (than cramming and mechanical 
memorising) of learning the grammar of a foreign tongue.” 

109. Prescribed Text-boohs . — The Eegulations of 1906 aban- 
doned the previous method of prescribing English text books for 
matriculation, but provide a larger number of ‘ recommended books’ 
in order to indicate the standards up to which candidates are expec- 
ted to have read,^ and from which passages maybe, but are not 
necessarily, set. Not more than 35 marks out of a total of 200 
allotted to English can be assigned to such passages. 

110. Against this change a considerable number of our witnesses 
protest, and wish either to return to the old system or to some modi- 
fication of it. 

Mr. Symacliaran Ganguli writes : — 

“The idea which underlies the prescription of a large number of books 
seems to be that much reading is necessary to acquire an adequate knowledge 
of a language. This does not appear to me to be a sound view. A few books 
carefully read I consider to be of far greater value than a large number of 
books rim through without proper attention. My experience as a teacher was 
that the great majoritj’- of the pupils failed to remember well the words and 
phrases they met with in their English text- books, and so could not 
apply theni in what they wrote or spoke. A multiplicity of books is 
rathm- an embarrassment than a help. Practically it is impossible for all the 
books recommended to be read. Nor is it intended that they should be read 
throughout, it seems. Portions of each book only are read. But the books 
have "to be bought for all that.' This is a heavy infliction on a poor country 
like India. I have heard complaints from guardians that they felt it as a 
great grievance that they had to buy so many books for their wards.” 

Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta Ghosh, agrees with Mr. Ganguli’s 
views, but thinks that no one either buys or reads the books. Mr. 
Radhikanath Bose, Principal of the Ed.ward College, Pabna, 
says emphatically 

If we want to make our school boys better gi'ounded in English the present 
matriculation system of ‘ no-text ’ should be discontinued. Boys must 
be required to read and re-read some good specimens of English composition 
before they can be expected to perform any good composition themselves.” 

Mr. Sharp thinks a few text-books should be set for examination 
but that there should also be set questions bearing on general reading 
and unseen passages ; and similar views are put forward by Maulvi 
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Abdul Karim, Rai Satis Cbandra Sen Bahadur and Mr. Upendra 
Narayan Sinba. Several witnesses advocate the return to books of 
selections. Thus Kazi Imdadul Huque suggests three prescribed 
books for thorough study ; one book of selections, an abridged 
piece of fiction and a short poetical work.^ _ _ 

111. On the other hand Mr. Cuthbertson Jones, Principal of 
Agra College^ regards the prescribed text-books in English as the 
curse of the matriculation examination Mr. J. R. Barrow 
still thinks the school boy reads far too little Enghsh ; Khan 

Bahadur Maulvi Ahsanullah thinks the — 

“ appropriate exercise of the early age is not the critical examination of 
the author, but the acquisition of ideas and words by a course of copious 
reading and by improvement of composition . . . .What is wanted [at this 
stagej is \vide reading rather than detailed study , 

Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta says that, according to his 

e xperience — 

“ English is learnt better by extensive rea(hng of a large number of 
books without a too close attention to the interpretation of particular 
passages than otherwise.” 

Mr. Barrow insists on the importance of providing every school 
and college with a good supply of light reading ; and Maulvi 

Tassadduq Ahmed, writing on the same lines, says ; 

“ The reading of story books, historical, biographical, topographical books 
of adventure, etc., outside school hours should be made an important part of 
the school curriculum. The teacher should indicate to the boys, in a tew 
wall-chosen and descriptive words, the nature of the book that they shou d 

read and thus create in them a curiosity for and at the same time a habit ot 

reading. It is assumed that every school should have a well-stocked library 
of iuvenile literature. In our country both guardians and teachers thmk 
that to read story books is to waste time which could otherwise be prontably 

utilised.” , . • j. i j. 

112. We bave, in the previous chapter, drawn attention to wnat 

we consider as the failure of the matriculation examination in 
English to fulfil its purpose.^ Possibly a more rational use of the 

1 Among other witaes<336 who desire to return to the text-book system are Sir Gooroo 
Dass BanarjaejRai Dinanath Bisv^as Bahadur; Mr. Birendra Kumar Patta (who 
would prescribe one book of selections, prose and poetry for matriculation, ^ and assign 
one-fourth of the total marks in English to proficiency m a knowledge of this book, the 
remaining three-fourths being assigned to composition, essay- writing and translation). 
Mr. Herambachandra Maitra (who advocates one text-book) ; Dr. Dwarkanath Mittei ; Mr. 
Bijoy Gopal Mukerjee, University Lecturer in English ; Mr. Panohanandas Mukherji, 
of the Presidency College ; tkeStafi of Murarichand College, Syihet ; Mr. P. N. Kag ; the 
People’s Association, Khulna ; Mr, Munindranath Koy; Mr. Surendra KathEoy;Mr. 
Benoy Kumar Sen and Mx. Satish Chandra Sen, 

2 Chapter XVII, paras. 45-49* 
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examination system, which exercises so severe a control over the 
secondary school, would harmonise in this question of text-Books 
as in other questions, views which at the first blush seem irrecon- 
cilable, but each of which considered separately seems eminently 
reasonable. 

113. But nothing could be worse than any regulations which 
would lead to the use for matriculation of the utterly dull and 
lifeless system of lecturing on English texts which prevails in the 
colleges. It seems almost incredible that such lectures should be 
given — as they mostly are now — ^in an uninterrupted stream without 
the slightest direct attempt on the part of the lecturer to ascertain 
by questioning whether the class is following or not ; and without 
the slightest opportunity for any member of the class to ask a 
question. In many cases the explanations are dragged out to an 
intolerable length, sufficient to kill all interest in the subject. We 
have heard ten minutes devoted to half a dozen simple lines in 
Shakespeare for which half a minute would certainly have sufficed. 
The average teacher of English in an arts college (there are of course 
exceptions) has very little idea of the method of making such a 
lesson living and interesting ; and many of the lessons, though 
conscientiously prepared, seemed to us to involve sheer waste of time 
for both teacher and taught, except possibly for the fact that the 
students heard English spoken for an hour. In this connexion many 
witnesses have pointed out the need for training teachers and 
students in English speech, a subject to which we shall revert in 
Part II. Part of the dulness of the lectures on texts is due to the 
inability of the teacher to read with the right cadence and expres- 
sion, an inability for which it would be unjust and wrong to 
criticise him under existing conditions. 

IX. — Practical training in English language and the, study of 

English literature. 

114. Practical training in English and study of English litera- 
ture. — Section ii(d) of Question 11, viz ., — 

“ Would you draw a distinction, both in school and university, between 
practical training in the use of the English language and training in the study 
of English literature ?” — 

has elicited a reply in the affirmative from very nearly all the corres- 
pondents who have dealt with it. But the replies show a marked 
and important difference of opinion on the policy which should be 



opinion, wonld lay greater stress on practical training in tne scuuojs 
and on training in English literature in the University. 

115. The three professors of chemistry at Presidency College, 
31r. Jyotibhusan Bhaduri, Dr. B. B. Dey, and Mr. Bidhu Bhusan 
Dutta say bluntly : — 

“ In the schools, English literature need not he studied as such. Scliool 
boys should be trained to write simple, clear and correct English ; and under- 
stand modern English prose works dealing with topics familiar to them.”^ 

Mr. Baikuntha Nath Bhattacharyya, Head Master of a high 
school at Syihet, writes 

“ In school, there should be only practical training in the use of the English 
language, to the exclusion of the study of English literature. In colleges, 
the use of the English language should be compulsory for all grades, there 
being a department of English literature for specialisation.” 

The Indian Association, Calcutta, also think that the student 
only need.s a working knowledge of English ; and Mr. B. N. Gilchrist, 
Principal of Krishnagar College, says — 

“ what is primarily wanted is, on the part of the student, a knowledge 
of how to write clear English prose and speak clear, intelligible English.” 

116. But the most interesting, because perhaps the least expected j 
advocates of the purely practical training in the school are some 
of the university teachers of English literature. Mr. J. E. Barrow, 
whose weighty evidence we have already referred to, holds — 

“ that the premature introduction of the learner to literature must cause 

grave confusion, that complete familiarity with the language is essential 

to the appreciation of literature, and that to set boys to read literature 

before they have acquired that familiarity is utter waste of time It is 

the function of the schools to give to every pupil a good knowledge of modern 
Engli.sh. It is the function of the colleges to add, in the case of students 
with literary tastes, some knowledge and appreciation of English literature.” 

Mr. S. G. Dunn, Professor of English Literature at Allahabad, 
writes that the distinction between practical training in English 


^ See also para. 31 above, and evidenoe of the Bev. A. B. Brown quoted in para. 33 


above. 
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language and training in ■ English.- literature is essential and 
•that— , 

'^ because it has not hitherto been recognised in our Indian xiniversities, 
our English courses have been futile. At present the university teacher 
has to teach English literature to students who have,, not mastered the English 
language ; he tries therefore at the same time to give them this training which 
they should have received at the schools ; he has not time for botlij and the 
result is that neither is properly acquired by the students.’’ 

, Mr. T. Ciithbertson Jones, Principal and Professor of English, 
Agra College, who does not deal separately with schools, writes : — 

I would certainly draw such a distinction. I would drop Engiisli 
literature (including the study of Milton, Shakespeare, Tennyson, Keats) as 
a compulsory subject for the arts degree. This is what makes an Indian 
university ridiculous in the eyes of Europe, and gives point to the jests about 
Babu English. For the luifortunate Indian student too frequently devotes to 
learning notes on Shakespeare by heart precious time which might be more 
profitably spent upon history, economics and acquiring a good working 
knowledge of modern English prose. Let the exceptionaLstiideii' who has 
a taste for literature take up Shakespeare and Milton as optional subjects, 
but let us be content with a fair knowledge of current English for the average 
man.” 

The Rew. W. H/G Oxford Mission, Calcutta, 

endorses the views of the professors just quoted — 

The present training in the study of English literature is largely futile 
because the students do not know English well enough to use it with even 
moderate ease and coiTectness. All that the study of English literature 
means to them is an exercise in memory by which certain phrases and 
sentences from essays by such .men as Stopford A. Brooke or Carlyle are to 
be retained sufficiently long to be disgorged when wanted.” 

117. Mr. T. 0. D. Dunn suggests a middle course ; he does not 
recommend any study of English literature as such in the school 
but advocates — 

training in the use of the English language only, assisted by the reading 
of simple English texts arranged to that end. Skilful choice of reading materia 1 
may enable ‘ literature ^ to be introduced ; but its study will be as it were, 
unconscious.” 

118. On the other hand, Mr. Mark Hunter, till recently Pro- 
fessor of English in Madras, writes : — > 

I do not believe that, for university purposes, any such distinction can 
be profitably drawn. One is very familiar with criticism of a purely destruc- 
tive character of literary courses in English, and endless exhortations to make 
our courses more ' practical ’ have been addressed to us. If anything in the 
shape of constructive criticism has been offered it has hitherto escaped my 
notice, and I have yet to see, even in rough outline, any sort of definite scheme 
for a ' practical ’ university course in English. After all, for university 
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purposes, the study of language cannot well be separated from a study of books, 
and books possessing a literary value will always be found to be more suitable 
than books which have none. The practical ends will themselves be best 
served if the course in English be a welhconceived literary course. Besides, 
courses in English are intended to serve cultural no less than practical ends. 

I do not- believe there is in reality any conflict of aims. A course in English 
■will be of practical value, that is to say, it will give the student what he wants 
for the successful study of other subjects, and for engaging profitably in practi- 
cal affairs — capacity to read with understanding, habits of clear and 
accurate thinking, facility in expression — ^very largely in proportion as the 
course is literary.” 

Eai Bahadur Bhagvati Sahay, Officiating Inspector of Schools 
in Bihar and Orissa, would insist on a paper at matriculation 
testing a certain degree of acquaintance with English literature. 
He writes^ : — 

“ The fact that a working knowledge of the English language is not enough 
for college studies seems to have been altogether lost sight of. Not to speak 
of an Indian, even an Englishman whose mother tongue is English and who 
has not been taught English as a literary language, will not be able to follow 
a college course ; and yet in this country it is believed that, if we teach the 
student just to read, write, speak and understand simple English, we qualify 
him for a college course. The root of the evil lies in this.” 

Mr. P. K. Chatterjee, Vice-Principal of the Carmichael College, 
Eangpur, thinks that a practical training in the use of the English 
language should supplement and not supplant training in the 
study of English literature, whether at school or at the university. 

Z . — University training in English. 

119. At the present moment English (including English 
literature) is compulsory at the intermediate examinations in arts 
and science (which are identical in this subject) and also at the 
B.A. examination. But no English is required after matriculation 
for students of medicine or engineering.® It is to be noted that 
the regulations prescribe that the questions on unseen passages 
at the intermediate examinations shall be “ from books of the 
same standard of difficulty as those recommended for the 
matriculation examination.’’ It might have been expected that 
an additional two years’ course of study ought to have allowed 
of a higher standard for such passages. 


- Question 8. 

® In law students cannot proceed to a ‘degree unless they have previously taken a 
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120. 153 witnesses have given definite replies to section ii (/) 
of Question 11.^ 

“ Do you think that English should be taught to all students during their 
university course and, if so, what kind of teaching would you advocate for 
those whose general course of study may be other than linguistic 1” 

Of these 119^ would give training in English to all students, 
linguistic and non-linguistic, up to the degree stage ; but they divide 
themselves into three groups ; (a) 48 who would give the same train- 
ing, including English literature., to all students ; (6) 21 w'ho would 
also give the same training to all students, but who would make 
that training mainly practical and not include English literature? 
except for those specialising in English ; and (c) 48 who would 
differentiate between linguistic and non-linguistic students, and 
who would give a literary training to the linguistic, and a practical 
training to the non-linguistic. The remaining witnesses are divided 
into smaller groups : 14 wmuld make English compulsory for all 
students up to the intermediate stage and for linguistic students up 
to the degree stage ; five would simply make English compulsory 
up to the degree stage for linguistic students only ; five would make 
English compulsory for all students, but only up to the inter- 
mediate stage ; and ten would not make it compulsory at all. 

121. We have excluded from the last category a few witnesses 
like Mr. Barrow and Mr. Richey, who think that English is required 
in the university at present, but ought not to be required when 
the teaching in English is improved in the secondary schools. Mr. 
Barrow thinks that if all students after their school course could 
read and write and speak modern English, all that would be necessary 
for students with no special taste for languages would be to 
ensure that they did not forget the English they had learnt ; and 
of that he thinks there would be little danger with the practice 
of listening to lectures and the opportunities for conversation and 
for reading papers and modern English books. 

122. The cleavage of opinion apparent among the witnesses 
in dealing with section n{d) of Question 11 (see paragraphs 114-118 
above) naturally reappears under section (ii) (/) ; the most interesting 
of the replies under this heading are those which deal with the 

^ In regard to these statistics the same caution must be given as is given in para. 26 
above. 

^ We have, however, inciuded in this number one or two witnesses who make specific; 
exceptions in the case of technologicial and medical students. 
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training required for non-linguistic students, a category which 
would include not only science students but students in history 
and economics as well as those in medicine ’’and technology. Mr. 
Jogendra iSiath Hazra regards as the essential in the training required 
for such a student an amount of knowledge which will enable him to 
express himself systematically and in good English in saying what 
he has to say on the subjects of his studies, an ideal identical 
with that of Mr. Gilchrist and of the chemistry professors quoted 
above (paragraph 115). 

123. But Mr. Hazra defines the object rather than the method 
of such training, in regard to which several witnesses make sugges- 
tions. Mr. C. E. W. Jones proposes a general course for the non- 
linguistic students ^ 

“ (a) Rapid reading of a certain number of standard works of 
general interest, (6) frequent essays on the subject matter of those books, (c) 
conversations or discussions, between teachers and students and between 
students and students, on matters of general interest”, with a degree course 
on much the same lines. 

Mr. Cuthhertson Jones thinks that standard English prose works 
should be read by students ’ in their leisure hours under the super- 
vision of their tutors. Mr. A. H. Mackenzie writes on the same 
lines as Mr. C. E. W. Jones and ilr. Cutlibertson Jones : he thinks 
students should be trained to read books for the sake of their con- 
tents ; that they need not be taught to grasp the significance of each 
phrase, the aim being to give them the power to read intelligently 
and quickly ; and that in composition, students should be trained 
to refer to books for information on some specific subject, to make 
intelligent use of an index, and to collect from different sources, 
and arrange, facts bearing on a given topic. Mr. M. B. Cameron, 
who also suggests a course for such students, thinks that it should 
be given by the best teaching power available for English. 

124. Rai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur makes the interest- 
ing suggestion that the English course for non-linguistic students 
should deal with the history of the subject, and that they should 
study extracts from the works of the best authors, including 
the biographies of great scientific men. As English is the only 
medium of exchanging the thoughts of the people of different 
provinces, ” he suggests that the study of English literature should 
be compulsory throughout ; and Mr. Jaygopal Banerjee, University 
Lecturer in English, piakea similar proposals. 
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125. Both. Efai Bhupatinath Das Bahadur, Professor of Chemis- 
try at Dacca, and Dr. B. G. Ghosh, University Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy and Psychology, and Lecturer at the Belgachia College of 
Medicine and the Vidyasagar College, are anxious that science 
students should study English literature up to the intermediate 
stage. -4 iter that stage the former witness suggests that th e reading 
should he limited to popular prose works on scientific literature 
by Tyndall and Darwin and Proctor, scientific essays by Thorpe, 
Ramsay and Tilden, and Mr. R. A. Gregory’s, book on Discovery, 
while Dr. Ghose recommends that medical students who have not 
jiassed the intermediate standard should receive some training in 
English composition.^ 

126. Rai Dinanath Bisvas Bahadur, Secretary of the Edward 
College, Pabna, thinks that students in science and technology 
should be required to attend courses in English, but only to pass 
■class examinations and not university examinations in that 
subject.^ 

127. Mr. Paranjpye, Principal of the Fergusson College, 
Poona, combines a plea for the claims of English literature 
as an indispensable influence on Indian education, with valuable 
suggestions for practical training during the university course.® 

“ In sehool,” he writes, “ a distinction should certainly be drawn between 
a knowledge of the language and a knowledge of its literature. But in the uni- 


^ The number of such students in the medical colleges is almost non-existent at the 
present day. See Chapter XXIII, para. 42. 

^ See Chapter XVII on Examination-’, paras. 112-114 and paras. 160-167, 

® Detailed suggestions in regard to method not referred to in the text have been made 
by Maulvi Tassa:1duq Ahmed (who proposes among other things the use of debating 
societies to overcome bashfulness in speaking English and the editing of a bi-lingual 
school journal under the supervision of a teacher) ; Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ahsanuilah ; 
Sir P. S. SivasA'amy Au’er (who advocates training in the use of a dictionary, an 
instrument very little 'owned or used in schools; and the abandonment of questions 
involving criticism of literary authors, which can be crammed from text-books) ; the 
Association of University Women in India ; Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee ; Mr. Jaygopal 
Banerjee (who thinks undue importance is attached to the process of translation and re- 
translation and advocates intensive teaching of one or tvro text-books) ; 3Mr. J. K, Barrow 
(whose book on Language, and Literature should be consulted for a fuller development 
of his suggestions) ; Mr. Chinta Haran Chakravarti (who suggests that boys should be 
trained in taking notes of the main points of their teachers’ lessons, as a preparation for 
similar note-taking in class) ; Mr. T. 0, D. Dunn (who insists on the cultivation of the 
power of expression in English from the earliest stages, ear-training and conversation, and 
the use of modern literary material dealing with ideas familiar to young Indian minds) ; Mr, 
Babindra Mohan Dutta ; Mr. Surendra Mohan Ganguli ; Mr. Syamacharan Ganguli ; Mr. 
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Yersity it is important that the study of the two should go together, the first 
having more importance in the earlier stages but the second getting more 
and more important in the later ones. All the present advance of India is 
due to the study of English literature and of the ideals it embodies by Indians 
Nothing should be done to cut away the source of these ideals. By the time 
that every young man is a graduate he should have some acquaintance with 
some of the masterpieces of English literature and if he specialises in any 
of the literary subjects he should have a fairly good knowledge of the historj^ 
and tendencies of English thought and letters.’" 

In regard to iiniversity teaching in English he writes : — 

English must be taught to all students for the first two years of their 
course at least. For students whose course of study is not linguistic a detailed 
coiinse in the older English classics — especially in poetry — need not be insisted 
upon. They should be encouraged to read English prose, though I believe it 
is not possible to find a place for an examination in English in the last two 
years. It would not be so difficult to require a fair proficiency in -writing 
an essay. I think that in colleges there should necessarily be a few hours a 
week reserved for the rapid reading of English for each class of students 


E. N. Gilclirist (who suggests that good modern novels and plays would be more useful 
than Slilton or Shakespeare) ; Mr. Haridas Goswamy (who, among other useful sugges- 
tions, strongly advocates compulsory oral tests in conversation, reading and dictation, 
and proposes that short holiday courses on modem methods should be organised for 
teachers, and travelling bursaries provided to allow them to see the teaching of English 
carried on under successful conditions) ; I^Ir. W. E. Griffith ; Mr. Jatindra Chandra 
Guha j Mr. Kajanikanta Guha (who advocates greater use of dictation) ; "Mr. U. C, Gupta 
(who advocates the reading of English translations of the Mahabharata and the Rama- 
yana, and, for Musalmans, of Persian books) ; Maulvi A. K. Fazlul Huq ; Kaz! 
Imdadul Huque ; Sir. T. Cuthbertson Jones (who gives an analysis of a method of 
translation and retranslation) ; Maulvi Abdul Karim (who thinks teaching by means 
of translation the least effective method of learning a foreign language) ; Mr. A. H. 
Mackenzie ; Mr, Narendrakumar Majumder ; Mr. Adhar Chandra Mukerjee ; Mr. H. 
Nanjundayya; Dr. Bidhan Chandra Bay ; Mr. Joges Chandi'a Ray ; Mr. J. A. Richey; 
Dr. Brajendranath Seal (who advocates more exercises in original composition and an 
enquiry into methods used in Europe and in Egypt) ; Mr. Benoy Kumar Sen ; 
Mr. Pran Hari Sen ; Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta ; Mr. H. Sharp (who believes in 
the translation and retranslation method) ; Dr. P. D. Shastri ; ]VIr. P. C. Singh 
(who suggests that the text-books used m different classes should be co-ordinated) ; 
Mr. Anandakrishna Sinha; Miss L. Sorabji; Mr. F. W. Sudmersen; Mr. E. C. 
Turner ; Mr. M. P. West (who thinks that if translation from Bengali into English 
were substituted for the reverse process “ the matriculate pupil would be fifty per cent, 
better in half the time ”) ; Mr. W. 0. Wordsworth (who desires more dictation, reading, 
parsing, and analysis). Other detailed suggestions have been made, in reply to 
Question i, by Dr. Abdurrahman ; Sir Gooroo Bass Banerjee ; Mr, Nibaranchandra 
Bhattacharya, Professor of Physiology in the Presidency College (who thinlcs that a, 
large amount of energy is devoted to the learning of English and that it is a mistake to 
increase the strain by devoting so much time to vernacular, though beholds that 
university education will not be perfected in India till it can be imparted through the 
vernaculars); Mr. Herambachandra Maitra, Principal of the City College. 

^ Compare the evidence of Justice Sir All Imam, quoted in para. 72 above. 
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and this should be entrusted not to the regular professors of English hut to 
those who teach the students their regular subjects. Practice in English 
composition and in making a connected speech for a few minutes would be 
a very desirable addition to the student of science or mathematics. But all 
this should be done in a thoroughly practical, and not in a pedantic, spirit.” 


XI. Yarious suggestions on methods of teaching English. 

128. We have received many other valuable and interesting 
suggestions in regard to method generally which we cannot afford 
space to discuss in detail. A reference is given to the names of 
the witnesses in question in the accompanying footnote.^ 

XII. — Summary of the situation in regard to the teaching of English. 

129. The present position in regard to the teaching of 
English may be summarised as follows. 

A knowledge of English is at present regarded as of essential 
necessity to the university student in Bengal. During the ten 
years of his school life he gives far more attention to it than to 
any other subject ; in the last two years he often devotes on an 
average 14 hours in school and 12 hours out of school to it, 26 hours 
in all, that is more than is allotted to any single subject in any 
secondary system in any country with which we are acquainted. 
The result obtained, though real, is totally inadequate to the time 
and efforts spent on it by teachers and by taught. 

XIII. — The teaching of the mather tongue. 

130. We have referred in Chapter VHP to the vital importance 
of the mother tongue. Many witnesses in oral evidence during 
our tour, and some in written, have expressed to us the view that 
the mother tongue is neglected in the schools and colleges of Bengal 
in spite of the university regulations and in the opinion of some 
persons the university requirements are such that too little attention 
to the subject is demanded of the teaching institutions. We have 
discussed this matter in Chapter SVI and shall deal with it 
■ further in Chapters XLI and XLII. 

See footaoto to para. 127 above. 

2 Paras. 57 and 89. 

3 See Chapter XVII on Examinations, paras. 112-114 and paras. 160-167. 


CHAPTEK XIX. 


Conditions of Student Life. 

1. — Introduction. 

1. True education is the development, by training and .self- 
training, under the impulse of a social ideal, of all a student’s 
power, s, physical, moral and intellectual. One of the things which 
such an education may give to him i.s a rightly proportioned 
view of society, of his place in it and of his obligations towards it. 

“ The .supreme object of education,” writes Mr. Haridas Goswamy,^ 
“ is not bread- winning preparation (essential as that is) nor its instrument ; 
not high technical skill (good as that is too), nor learning (necessary too), but 
tbe complete individual and social blossoming of the j)iipil, the flowering of 
a human being in holiness, troth and beauty, in health of body and strength 
of character, with a passion for service, and skill to serve with that especial 
genius which God has given to each ; in short, the making of a citizen worthy 
of his regional home and university, of his native country and humanity, 
— a true world citizen.” 

2. Sitcb. an education comes not alone from professors or tutors, 
aor alone from the study of books and work in laboratories, from 
reflexion and self-criticism, but also, and in great measure, from 
the social character and the conscious or implicit purpose of the 
community to which the student belongs and from the resulting 
environment in ivhich he moves. This, as Plato saw, is for 
most men the chief influence which forms habit and character in 
youth. In this chapter therefore we shall attempt two tasks, con- 
nected though distinct ; on the one hand, to picture the environ- 
ment of student life in Bengal— an environment which has great 
power for good or evil— and on the other hand to portray the like- 
ness of the typical student. This inquiry is of central importance 
to a just estimate of the present situation. It will also demon- 
strate the urgent need for improvement. 

11. — The migratory student, and his lodging uhile at college in 

Bengal. 

3. The problem of students’ residence in India, and especially 
in Bengal, is, in some ways, unique. The Bengali student is 

1,. ^'Question,!. 

- . ' . { 312 ) 
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of migratory habits ; and these habits are encouraged by social 
conditions which are described in a later paragraph. During 
I917-I85 61 colleges of Calcutta University had on their rolls 
27,290 students. Of these only 8,942 (or 32-7 per cent.) belonged 
to the town or even to the district in which the college is 
situated ; the rest came from elsewhere. Immigration was most 
marked into Calcutta, which is a magnet to the mufassal. Of the 
15,755 students in the 22 Calcutta institutions, ^ no fewer than 
12,365 came from the mufassal. The CentraD College had onl) 

67 Calcutta students out of a total of 642 ; the Bangabasi Col ege 
only 266 out of 1,431 ; the Eipon College not more than 190 out of 
1,881. Ina less marked degree, the same conditions obtain m 
the mufassal. Kajshahi College, out of a total of 779, had 567 

students who did not belong to the town or district ; the Edward 

College, Pabna, 160 out of 398. Chittagong College was exceptional 
in having only 88 immigrant students out of 328 ; but this was 
because, though students from the district are scattered among 
colleges far afield, Chittagong itself seems, to those who live at a 
distance, to be in a remote corner of Bengal.® 

4. The migration of students is general throughout BengaL 
The large Calcutta colleges are fed from practically every district. 
Tbe PiWdencv College, for example, draws its students from 
27 districts of Bengal, as well as from 13 other provinces or native 
states ; the City College from 25 districts of the Presidency and 
from ten other regions as well. The more important mufassal 
colleges cast their nets almost as widely. Rajshahi College includes 
natives of 24 Bengal districts, besides Assam, Bihar and Cooch 
Behar ; even the Cotton College, in remote Gauhati, can count 
students from 16 Bengal districts. To put the same facts in 
another way, each district sends its youths to a large number ot 

institutions. Of the 4,481 college students whose homes are in the 

district of Mymensingh, 1,031 are distributed over 40 institutions, 
outside the district ; of the 497 students from Bankura district who 
are at college, 277 axe distributed over 29 colleges in other districts. 
These figures prove the remarkable mobility of the Bengali 

that a very large proportion even of the students who come 
irom the district in which the college is situated must live away from home dutmg term 
time. 

^ Excliidim^ Civil Engineering College, Sibpnr. ' _ 

s The detailed statistics be fomid in Statement III, 
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student ; and this mobility is mainly responsible for the residential 
problem. This outstanding feature of student life in Bengal ought 
to make it easy to attract the students to a relatively small number 
of centres where special facilities could be provided. 

5. The migratory habits of the Bengali student are due to 
many causes. To travel far for education is in India an ancient 
tradition. The custom of the country makes it habitual. Owing 
to the small size of the towns in Bengal and the lack of local facili- 
ties for quick transit, the number of students who can travel 
daily from their homes to the mufassal colleges and back in the 
evening is very limited. Again, students are dravui to Calcutta 
by the fascination and glamour of the great city, by its superior 
educational advantages and the large choice of colleges which 
it offers, by the comparative vigour of its social and intellectual 
life and, in particular, by its healthiness. The larger mufassal 
centres, Dacca, Rajshahi and Berhampur, have like, though lesser, 
attractions ; some of them are healthier than the malaria-ridden 
country-side; and their colleges enjoy considerable prestige. Many 
students, again, welcome the opportunity to escape from the -res 

of their home and village conditions into the fuller and 
less circumscribed life of the towns. Above all, Bengal is a country 
of villages and scattered homesteads ; its towns, with the excep- 
tions of Calcutta and Dacca, are few and small, and this makes 
migration inevitable for most students. 

6. For these reasons Bengali parents are willing to send their 
sons to distant colleges ; and the sons are eager to go. The 
difficulty is to provide for their accommodation. The individual 
student cannot easily arrange for his own residence, as he does, 
for instance, in London. In Bengal, means of rapid local transit 
are (except in Calcutta) non-existent. Social usage with its secluded 
home-life does not allow the letting of lodgings in the western 
sense of the word. Boarding houses are few, and hotels are too 
expensive for the vast^ majority of students. The joint-family, 
in some measure, provides an alternative. As a social institution 
it has gradually become less coherent and comprehensive than in 
former days ; its remoter obligations are less invariably felt or 
acknowledged. But it is still a social unit of the first importance. ' 
Distant relatives still feel that they have a real claim on each other ; 
and, since a great many hhadraloh families have relations or 
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representatives in Calcutta, a student can often live with, some 
member of the joint-family though in many cases he may be no 
near connexion. Living with a relative or ‘ guardian ’ is still 
the most frequent solution of the residential problem in Indian 
college life.^ 

7. Residence with relatives and guardians is both natural and, 
in many cases, healthy. But the significance of the word ‘ guar- 
dian ’ is often vague ; and in a large proportion of cases there 
is no pretence that the ‘ guardian ’ is a relative. The word 
‘ guardian ’ has in fact become almost a technical term for any 
person with whom a student lives ; and for this reason careful and 
individual enquiry as to the nature of the ‘ guardianship ’ is 
necessary. Often enough the ‘ guardian ’ is merely a person who 
allows the student to live in his house in return for tutorial 
instruction for his sons. The Principal of Midnapore College 
told us that one of his most promising students had suddenly 
deteriorated in his work. He made enquiries and found that the 
‘ guardian ’ exacted from the student many hours’ tutoring for 
his sons every day in return for the nominal ‘ guardianship.’ 
Because the terms ‘relative’ and ‘guardian’ are so compre- 
hensive, there is room for abuse. 

111. — Stefs taken to provide suitable residences for students, and 

supervision of them. 

8. The joint-family, even in its most extended form, and the 
system of guardianship, however laxly interpreted, cannot provide 
all the accommodation needed for the multitude of students who 
flock to the colleges, especially in Calcutta. Organised provision 
of residence for students who have neither homes nor relatives in 
Calcutta has long been necessary. 

9. For a long time very little effort was made to provide 
this accommodation. The despatch cf 1854 does not allude to the 
question. A quarter of a century later, an important departure 
was made in the history of Indian education by the foundation of 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, where Sir 
Syed Ahmad planned the provision of a liberal education for 

1 In 23 Calcutta colleges in 1917-18, there were only 3,413 students who belonged 
to the city, but no less than 8,154 were returned as living with relatives and an addi- 
tional 1,229 with guardians. 
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Musalmans on the basis of a residential system. The Commission 
of 1882, though alive to the issues, refrained from detailed 
recommendations. “ Nothing but want of funds, ” they wrote, ^ 
“ stands in the way of a fuller development of the residential 
system.” In 1887, the Government of India drew the atten- 
tion of local Governments to the necessity of establishing hostels 
and boarding houses in which students should be made amenable 
to something like home discipline. At the same time they suggested 
that “ an ill-managed boarding house in a large town might 
easily become a hot-bed of evil.”^ The replies to this reference 
pointed out that, though the provision of residence w^as regarded 
as an essential part of education, the expense involved had pre- 
vented any large extension of the system. The Government of 
India themselves added that “ the State already bears a dispropor- 
tionate share of the expenditure on higher education, and the 
obligation of providing bbarding houses where they do not exist 
is one which local Governments are naturally loath to accept. It 
is an appropriate object for private liberality which should be 
encouraged to regard it as worthy of its benefactions.”^ 

10. Private liberality was soon forthcoming. The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta had been studying the problems of student 
life in Bengal, and had been impressed by- the urgent need for 
good housing accommodation. In 1894 they opened their -first 
hostel in Calcutta, which has ev-er since remained a model of what 
a hostel should be. Their aim was not to provide instruction 
for students, but rather to place them in healthy surroundings 
and under careful supervision. Their action drew attention to 
the whole question, and other missionary societies soon began 
to follow the example, notably the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion who have paid particular care to the provision of facilities 
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1 or guardians may be made one of tbe conditions of afi&liation at 

] least for new colleges.”^ 

i 12. Tbe first attempt to establish an organised system for the 

provision and supervision of students’ residences in Bengal was 
, made by the Government in 1904. Its action was prompted by 

a report draAvn up by the late Mr. Charles Russell, then a professor 
at Presidency College.^ The Government of Bengal decided to hire 
a certain number of houses in Calcutta which were to be used as 
students’ messes attached to particular colleges, and to accept res- 
ponsibility for the rent. The colleges on their part were to be res- 
ponsible for the collection of rent from the students, which was 
to be handed over to Government. Though it was anticipated 
. that the money so collected would be sufficient to cover its liability, 
Government considered it advisable to provide in the budget for 
a possible loss of Rs. 10,000 in the first year of the experiment. At 
the same time, Government appointed one of its officers Inspector 
of Hostels to draw up regulations, select and assign houses, and 
generally supervise the inauguration of the new scheme. At the 
end of the first year, this officer reported that superintendents 
I of messes should be appointed by Government. As it was found 

j impracticable to recover the salaries of the superintendents, either 

: from the students or from the colleges concerned. Government 

j also agreed to bear this further expense (estimated at Rs. 3,350 

I a year) as an experimental measure for four years. 

13. In the meantime the Universities Act had been passed, 
•and, after an interval of some two years, the new regulations had 
been drawn up and put in force. Under the terms of the new 
: . Act the responsibility of ensuring that the students of each college 

* are residing under satisfactory conditions rests with the college 

authorities. Clause 21, (i) (c) runs as follows : — 

: “A college applyin," for affiliation to the University shall satisfy the 

I Syndicate that provision will be made, in conformity with the regulations, 

i for the residence, in the college or in lodgings approved by the college, of 

I .students not residing with their parents and guardians.” 

1 

I . 14. The regulations enumerate all the permissible categories 

i of residence for students and the rules and conditions which must 

; ' Y * ^ Eeport, page 16. , ' ‘ 

We are much indebted to the information submitted by Mr. Gilchrist and Mr. 
J. R. Banerjee in their report, which is incl tided in the General Memoranda, page 246 and 

. following. 

' . , ■ , y 2 . y 





be applied to each. But it should be added that a large numoei ui 
students live in residences unrecognised by the University. We. 
shall refer to these residences as unlicensed messes. 

A student may reside : — ^ ^ 

(a) with liis parents, or other legal guardian, or guardian approvea by 

the principal of his college ; ,i • *. 

(b) in hostels. These mav be of two kmds, collegiate and non-collegiate. 

A collemate hostel, being under the direct and exclusive control ot 
one college, can onlv admit students of that college of which it 

students’ board- 
but recognised by the 
give reasonabie 

_ It may include students 

and, under certain conditions, tutors of such 
g in recognised schools who are 
the hostel. A non-eollegiate 
and under the 


forms an integral part. A non-collegiate hostel is 
ing house under external management, 

University, provided that the authorities can 
guarantee for its continued maintenance. 

from any college, > — , 

students, and school boys readin; 
nearly related to students residing in 
hostel is under the supervision of a manager^ 
a:eneral control of a visiting committee, composed of three persons, 
of whom at least two are representatives of the college or colleges 
concerned. An institution of this kind would be more accurately 
described as au inter-collegiate hostel, a term which is used else- 
where in this report ; _ . , 

messes. These again may be of two kinds, attached or unattached 
and both are defined as temporary boarding houses formed by 
a combination of students who desire to share expenses. An 
attached mess has much in common with the collegiate hostel. 
It is attached to a college and can only admit students from that 
college ; and it is subject to the control of the principal. An 
unattached mess, on the other hand, may include students from 
any college ; it is subject to the general control of a visiting 
committee consisting of three persons, of whom two at least 
must be representatives of the college or colleges concerned , and it 
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reports any irregularities wMcli lie may notice in the course of 
Ms inspections to the principals of the colleges cpncerned. The 
Students’ Residence Committee is not authorised hy the regula- 
tions to interfere with the internal management of a hostel or 
mess, or with the control of a principal over his students. But if 
the Committee is satisfied upon the report of one or more of its 
members, or of an inspector, that a hostel or mess is maintained 
or conducted in a manner contravening the regulations, it may 
report the matter to the Syndicate. 

16. When the new regulations came into force, it became clear 
that the conduct of the mess scheme inaugurated by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal should be transferred to the University ; inasmuch 
as, under the Act, the responsibility for seeing that the regulations 
in regard to residence were complied with by the colleges rested 
upon the University. After a somewhat prolonged discussion, 
the Government of Bengal agreed to be responsible for any deficit 
in the house rents up to a maximum of Rs. 9,000, for the salary 
and office expenses of the Inspector of Messes, and for any deficits 
incurred in the management of the messes attached to the Gov- 
ernment colleges. Beyond this, the Government of Bengal ceased 
to take any direct part in the provision and superintendence of 
students’ messes. 

17. Though the Government thus withdrew from the direct con- 
trol of messes, it did not consider its responsibility in the matter 
of providing residential accommodation altogether abrogated. 
Lord Hardinge, in particular, took a keen interest in the question, 
and in 1910 visited several messes in Calcutta. During his regime, 
the Government of India made liberal grants towards the construc- 
tion of hostels. Between 1911 and 1916 no less than Rs. 37,79,000 
have been spent on hostels from Imperial grants ; there are also 
unspent balances amounting to Rs. 14,48,000.^ Although the 
war has necessitated the discontinuance of these grants. His Excel- 
lency Lord Chelmsford, the present Chancellor of the University, 
has evinced an equal personal interest in the problem of stu- 
dents’ residence and has visited many hostels and messes in 
Calcutta, 


^ A sum of Es. 10,000 from an Imperial contribution was available for several years 
but the grant has been discontinued during the war. 



* There is aoebmmodatioJi for married European professors in these hostels, 
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IV. — Description of hostels {collegiate and inter-collegiate). 

18. During the course of our inquiry we, or delegations from 
our number, have visited a number of collegiate and inter-collegiate 
hostels, both in Calcutta and in the mufassal. 

19. St. Paul’s College, which is essentially residential, has two 
excellent hostels in the same grounds as the college itself. One 
consists of a three sided court, the other is in the form of the letter 
L. Each consists of three storeys of a depth of a single room and 
has a verandah. The end rooms are allotted to the wardens or 
sub-wardens, who thus command a view of the entire length of 
the hostel. There are seven professors in residence. With a few 
exceptions, the roonos are single rooms. There are well-kept 
bath-rooms, lavatories in each hostel, and an airy sick-room. In 
each hostel there are several elected prefects ; and each resident 
has to sign the roll-call in the prefect’s room, morning and evening. 
Applications for leave to stay out in the evening after eight o’clock 
have to be granted by ]the prefect and warden. The penalties for 
breaches of hostel rules are fines and ‘ gating.’ There are specified 
‘ study times ’ both morning and evening, when every student 
is obliged to be in his own room. There is a dining room for 
Hindus of ail castes in each hostel, and a common hall for all others. 
There are ample facilities for physical exercise close by, including 
a swimming bath, a cricket and football field, teimis and fives 
courts. 

20. Serampore College has three hostels, of which one forms a 
beautiful quadrangle close to the college and the other two are 
some way distant. There is a common room with a liberal supply 
of books and magazines. The arrangements of the hostels are in 
many ways similar to those of St. Paul’s College, and we feel the 
less need to enlarge on them here because a detailed account 
is given in the memorandum submitted by the college staff in. 
the answer to Question 17. 

21. The Scottish Churches College hostels are scattered in 
the streets adjoining the college, and there is a resident professor ^ 
in ea-ch. Each hostel has its library managed and supported by 
the students themselves. The management is not radically different 
from that of Serampore or St. Paul’s. The smallness of the 
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hostels (60 to 100 students in each) allows close contact and 
friendly intercourse between professors and students. 

22. We commend especially the admirable system of discipline 
in these colleges, in the maintenance of which prefects and monitors 
play a part.'*- 

23. Eepresentative of a different type is the Eden Hindu Hostel, 
attached to the Presidency College. The buildings are in the form 
of a large red-brick quadrangle, three sides of which consist of 
living rooms and the fourth of long low dining halls. The grassy 
lawn enclosed is large enough for hockey or cricket, and is used 
for these purposes. The fact that 254 students are accom- 
modated in the hostel differentiates it from the much smaller 
hostels described above. Under the trust deed, admission is 
confined to Hindus, another point of dissimilarity. There is a 
resident member of the staff in charge as superintendent and there 
are two assistant superintendents. The hostel is divided into 
six wards. A professor is attached to each ward but his duties are 
not clearly defined ; and he is not required to live in the hostel. 
A European professor, in particular, finds it difficult to obtain suit- 
able quarters near the hostel. Each ward has a nominated prefect, 
who takes roll-calls and enjoys certain privileges. The ward has 
some activities of its own, a debating society and a magazine, 
and one or more annual social gatherings. What corporate life 
there is, is thus practically baaed on the ward and not on the 
hostel. Most of the rooms contain three or four students each, 
but there are several single rooms ; these are, however, dark and 
ill-ventilated. On the whole the Eden Hostel may be regarded 
as a favourable specimen of the type of hostel which accommodates 
hundreds of residents but provides no adequate facilities for recrea- 
tion, and very few opportunities for intercourse between teachers 
and students. 

24. In the same category are included, some of the hostels 
recently built from a grant provided by the Government of India 
for the use of students of the City, Eipon, Bangabasi and Vidya- 
sagar Colleges. Their size is explained^ by the heavy price of 
land in Calcutta. But what characterises them is not so much 
the nature of the buildings as the absence of proper supervision and 
contact. If these hostels were divided into wards, each contain- 

^ Serampore College has no prefects. 
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ing quarters for a teacher, they might in time develope some of 
the best features of residential life. 

25. The college hostels in the mufassal are, generally speaking, 
more satisfactory than those in Calcutta. In many of the mufassal 
towns which we visited we saw attractive and well-supervised 
hostels. Those of the Wesleyan Mission College, Bankura, seemed to 
us admirably suited for the purpose, while the supervision was well- 
conducted. At Mymensingh there are separate hostels for Musal- 
mans and Hindus ; and these are enclosed in the same compound 
which is walled and levelled. There is plenty of space for games. 
At the Hindu Academy, Daulatpur, the students’ residences have 
been economically built with mat walls on a wmoden frame work. 
Those of our members who visited Gauhati were much attracted 
by the hostels of the Cotton College. These were of a single storey, 
built in parallel ranges, surrounded by gardens, with kitchens at 
a distance. The rooms were clean and well-kept ; a common room 
and quarters for a superintendent were included in each range. 

26. The residential arrangements at the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College, Aligarh, have been developed with such thorough- 
ness that we draw attention to the description of them by 
Dr. Wali Mohammad in answer to Question 17. 

27. Turning to inter-coUegiate hostels {i.e., hostels which are 
not limited to students from any single college) we select for special 
mention those maintained by the Oxford Mission at Calcutta and 
Dacca and by the Baptist Mission at Dacca, and the Y. M. 0. A. 
hostels ; and the Baker and Elliot hostels for Muslim students 
in Calcutta. There are also in Calcutta a Buddhist hostel and an 
Oriya Law Students’ hostel, the character of which is sufficiently 
indicated by their names. We took the opportunity of visiting 
several of these hostels which, for the most part, are characterised 
by their admirable management and their attractive buildings. 
Several of them provide single rooms for students and facilities 
for social recreation. 

28. A different type is represented by the Victoria Hostel at 
Madras. It accommodates about 300 students drawn from a 
number of colleges. Its large red brick building stands behind 
the Presidency , College, near the sea and with plenty of open space 
all round. A professor of the Presidency College acts as warden 
and lives in an adjoining house. There are also a sub-warden 





^ Question i. 
® Question 17- 
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and a sergeant who look after minor matters of discipline. Students 
of all castes and sects live in the hostel, and are grouped into a 
number of messes which they manage themselves. 


y . — Description of messes, licensed (attacJied or unattached) and 

unlicensed. 

29. Competent observers have told us that in many messes 
the conditions of life are highly detrimental to the health of the 
inmates. 

“ Students,” says Mr. Holland,^ “ have been housed in conditions insanitary 
and unhealthy beyond words. Oppressed by poverty they have gone 
-Straight for the cheapest, and therefore the worst lodgings they can find. 
Puny in physique, huddled together, without recreation or healthy exercise, 
in the slums of Calcutta they have tended to become stunted and overstrain- 
ed in body with a nervous system often reduced to hysterical conditions.” 

The Rev. W. H. G. Holmes of the Oxford Mission^ confirms 
this opinion 

“ The houses in which they mostly live are in the congested parts of the 
■city, the rooms are filled to their utmost capacity ; the stafi of servants is 
inadequate ; the rooms and passages and staircases are generally dirty and 
-sometimes filthy, whilst the sanitary accommodation is in an indescribable 
state.” 

We have seen messes in Calcutta and in other parts of Bengal 
which justify these descriptions. 

30. As a rule, messes are accommodated in buildings which 
have been designed for family use and are therefore ill-adapted 
to the special needs of a student community. In a well-planned 
hostel, every student, or each small group of students, has a 
separate room, larger apartments being provided for common 
use at meals or at times of recreation. In a converted dwelling 
house, the rooms are generally of dilGEerent sizes, some being too 
-large for individual occupancy and perhaps none large enough 
to serve as common rooms for a body of students. In most cases, 
-however, it is possible to contrive sufficiently convenient arrange- 
ments, but this is precluded by the inability of the University 
through lack of funds to engage in leases of more than a year’s 
duration. 
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31. The Government of India have discouraged the use of hired 
houses for residential purposes, and have issued the following 
instructions : — 

While the position is tenable that house rent should be regarded as the- 
equivalent of initial outlay, the Government of India are unwilling to counten- 
ance any practice which would tend to perpetuate the utilisation of hired 
houses as opposed to buildings specially erected for hostel purposes ; and a 
system of messes, where the supervision exercised must necessarily be of a 
less complete nature, does not commend itself to them save as a provisional 
arrangement. The Government of India are accordingly unable to approve 
the payment of rent by Government for hired houses which are used as messes, 
although there is no objection to the continuance of the aid which, it is under- 
stood, is at present given by the local Government through the University to 
a scheme for provisional messes in Calcutta and Dacca. They are also unable 
to approve the payment of rent by Government where such houses are used 
as hostels save where no hostel of a permanent nature (not excepting such a 
hostel already full) is available. And in the latter case they consider that 
not more than one-half of the rent should be defrayed by the local Govern- 
ment. Cases, however, will doubtless arise where Government may reason- 
ably pay the full rent, e.g., where houses are hired as hostels for girls, children 
of the backward classes, etc. The Government of India desire that the local 
Government should use their discretion in such cases. In cases where houses- 
are used as hostels and rent for them is defrayed by the local Government 
beyond the limits laid down in the present letter, and where a sudden change 
would produce hardship, there is no objection to the continuance of the pay- 
ment of rent from provincial revenues for a reasonable time. But it is hoped 
that such cases will be few ; and it is thought that this concession should not 
be extended beyond a fixed period of time/’ 

Without assistance from Government neither the University 
nor the colleges had the funds which justified them in rexiting 
houses as attached messes on long leases. And thus, as the 
erection of hostels was very expensive and could only proceed 
slowly, the effect of the instructions of the Government of India 
\Tas to increase the number of messes which were unlicensed and 
unattached. 

32. In a mess, because there are no continuous traditions of 
discipline and companionship, it is less easy than in a hostel for 
students to feel esprit de corps. But an attached mess stands in a 
special relation to a single college to which the members of the 
mess share a common allegiance. And it is now not unusual 
for the same premises to be hired year after year for mess purposes, 
though for changing groups of students. In effect, the attached 
mess may be a good, though small, collegiate hostel, but there are 
very few which have, attained as yet this standard. 
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33. In regard to tte unattached mess, there is an almost united- 
chorus of disapproval. We have learnt that its buildings and 
surroundings are usually squalid; its supervision generally nominal., 
and that its influence weakens or impairs the college ideal. It is 
true that some of those whom we have consulted put forward the- 
pleas that unattached messes allow students who come from the- 
same village or district but are at different colleges in the same 
town to live together, and that the practice of making independent 
arrangements for house-keeping developes a capacity for self-help. 
But so far as accommodation is concerned, we have found that., 
though some unattached messes are tolerably housed, a large pro- 
portion of the whole number are in unsuitable premises and 
surroundings. 

34. In 1916-17 as many as 1,896 students in Calcutta were 
living in unlicensed messes. It is in these residences, subject to nc 
inspection whatever and unrecognised by the University, that the 
grave abuses to which we have j ust referred are more commonly found . 
Some of our number have visited unlicensed messes in Calcutta 
and have reported them as most undesirable for students" 
residence. 

35. Unlicensed messes are also used by students in the mufassal.. 
One of these, visited by two of our number, consisted of a very 
dirty mat hut exposed to wind and wet during the rainy season.. 
Another was separated only by a tank from a couple of brothels.. 
These may be unhappy exceptions, but very many of the unlicensed 
messes which we have visited seem to us anything but suitable 
residences for students. 

YI. — DiificuUies of commissariat in hostels and in messes. 

36. We have received many complaints from our correspondents- 
and from the students themselves about the cooking arrange- 
ments in the hostels and messes. Mr. W. H. G. Holmes^ has told 
us that — 

“ the difficulty of getting efficient cooks is great, and the cook is therefore 
an unmanageable despot. Lectures begin at 10 or 10-30 in the morning, and 
breakfast, perhaps the largest meal in the day, is served close to the lecture 
hour. The students hurriedly bolt their food and rush to the college.. 
Indigestion and anaemia result. When breakfast is still later, as it not 
infrequently is, they gobble down some sweets.” 

^ Question IT. 
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Dr. Brajeiidxanatli SeaP refers to the practice of the water- 
bearer filling his halsi or mosJiak from any horse pond on the way 
and speaks of the cook as “ lord of the kitchen and master of the 

mess Anyone who can solve the cooking problem in Bengali 

messes will be a greater benefactor of our students than are your 
building and text-book reformers put together. Over-grown hostels 
are hot-beds of faction ; the mutual recriminations of the boarders, 
cooks, menials and petty functionaries are vulgarising to a degree.” 
Dr. Barnes Chandra Ray^ draws attention to bad cooking, adul- 
teration and pilfering which characterise privately managed messes. 
In his report, Mr. Gilchrist® points to yet another cause of disorder. 

“ Many superintendents of messes complained very bitterly of the way 
in which the menial establishments of the messes are organised. It seems 
that at present many servants in the messes are the direct servants of the 
students, the superintendent having very little control over them. It is 
almost needless to remark on the absurdity of this arrangement.” 

37. Where the supervision is good, there does not seem much 
cause for complaint. At the Cotton College, Gauhati, for example, 
we were fortunate to visit the hostel at the time when the midday 
meal was being prepared and noted the orderliness and cleanliness 
which prevailed. Unfortunately, the supervision, is usually de- 
fective, and therefore we do not feel that the criticisms passed by 
our correspondents are in any way overdrawn. The difficulties, 
however, are enormous. Many of the buildings are ill-adapted 
to the requirements ; the students are usually too poor to pay 
for better service and food. Caste restrictions add further com- 
plications. 

38. Our correspondents are divided as to the remedy to be 
■adopted. Some feel that the feeding arrangements should be in 
the hands of the students. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee^ suggests 
that “ the internal management of the messes should be left to the 
students under proper supervision, so as to give them training in 
the management of their own affairs.” Dr. Brajendranath SeaP 
holds similar opinions and suggests that such arrangements will 
lower the cost and keep the (normal) discontent within due limits. 
Mr. A. H. Hailey and Khan Bahadur Aminul Islam ^ state that 
nuch a system obtains in both the Madrassah hostels and that a 


^ Question 19. 

'■:|®-Qnestion' 17. •' 

® General Memoranda, page 281 
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consensus of opinion is in favour of its continuance. Similar 
arrangements are made in other provinces. Mr. T. Cuthbertson 
Jones, Principal of the Agra College,^ finds that the best plan is 
“ to permit the students to form their own messes and provide 
their own cooks and food, giving them only kitchens and cooking: 
utensils.'’ He adds:^“ in my own hostels the students have a 
co-operative society^ for the purchase of food and are enabled 
tl jreby to buy good food at less than the ordinary market rate.” 

39. Others of our correspondents, however, disapprove of 
tir'usting this responsibility upon the students. Mr. Holmes^ 
feels that — 

“ the time and anxiety occupied in the management of servants and food, 
adds to the already more than sufficient burden of the students. The nomina- 
tion of a senior student or a graduate as superintendent of the mess in no 
way lessens the objection to the mess system, for he has neither the time nor 
the authority really to superintend.” 

The experience of Dr. Watt’- and his colleagues at the Scottish 
Churches College tends in the same direction. 

After experience of various forms of management in regard to the board 
of students in hostels, we consider that the most satisfactory results obtain, 
from a system in which the superintendents make all arrangements for food 
and have sole control of all hostel servants. With a mess committee in a 
hostel continual difficulties arise which increase rather than facilitate the 
work of a superintendent, and from the experience gained in our hostels we 
should say that students infinitely prefer the present system.” 

Dr. Watt also urges that the e:^ense is usually higher in a mess 
supervised by students than in a hostel under the charge of a. 
superintendent. 

YII. — Other aspects of life in hostels and messes. 

40. Several of our correspondents contend, though not, we 
think, with justification, that many of the hostels are' built and 
equipped on too lavish a scale. We quote as an example of 
such extreme criticism the words of Mr. Umacharan Banerji’- that 
“ it is not at all clear why splendid palaces fit for the accommoda- 
tion of rajahs, maharajahs and nawabs should be built for the 
housing of students who mostly come from the poorer sections 

^ Question 19* 

* This system, which is explained at greater length in an interesting note submitted 
by Mr. Willoughby, is worthy of consideration, (Question 19). The Canning College, 
Lucknow, has a similar co-operative society ; and very recently St. Paul’s and Bangabasi. 
Colleges in Calcutta, 
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of the middle classes, and the incomes of whose guardians do not 
usually exceed even Es. 100 a month.” The Eev. T. E. T. Shore 
in his comments on the proposals for a University of Dacca thinks 
that^— 

“ the present tendency is to equip colleges with buildings altogether out 
of proportion to the standard of living in the classes from wh^. the bulk 
-of the students is drawn. Habits of extravagance are thris formed and 
encouraged, often with disastrous results. The ancient tradition of Indian 
scholarship was one of ‘ plain living and high thinking, and the student 
period of an Indian’s life was designed to be one of strictness and e'-en 

austerity. Some return to this ideal is greatly to be desired For the ?»|i- 

dential quai-ters of the students, a much simpler style of uuiictmg should be 
adopted, which would be more hygienic, very much cheaper, and could easily 
be made very attractive in appearance.” 

41. We had the opportunity of discussing this point of view with 
Dilr. Shore who advocated a type of hostel consisting of a one 
storied building with a concrete plinth, iron frames, a tiled roof 
and walls of mat. There would be a verandah which w^ould keep 
oS the rain, and single rooms opening out from it. The Oxford 
3Iission school boys at Barisal are housed in buildings of this nature, 
hut the Mission buildings have been razed to the ground more 
than once by cyclones. .At Gooch Behar we saw similar buildings 
which had a neat and tidy appearance. But the principal told us 
that, in his opinion, the temporary building was by no means 
an economy in the long run. Owing to the space required and 
for other reasons buildings of this type could not be erected in 
Calcutta. 

42. We are in the fullest sympathy with the desire to make 
hostels.....as simple and unpretentious as possible. But it must 
;not be forgotten that in Calcutta owing to the high price of land 
it is necessary to get the maximum of accommodation on to the 
.available space ; and for that reason solid and lofty buildings are 
necessary. And having visited most of these ‘ palatial ’ hostels, 
■we can assert with confidence that it is difl&cult to conceive any- 
thing more Spartan than the conditions which they provide. 
Indeed, so far as our experience goes, the conditions in Bengal 
are more Spartan than those in other provinces which we have 
visited. 

43. In hostels or messes the bathing and latrine accommoda- 
tion is often deficient. Few of the hostels, and scarcely any of the 

• Question 4. 
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messes, have a sick-room. The lighting of the rooms is often 
exceedingly bad. Except in the rare cases where there is 
electric light, the students are apt to injure their eyesight by 
using dim and smoky lamps. The furniture in most of the rooms 
is scanty. Instead of finding any trace of luxury, we saw only the 
barest necessaries in the great majority of students’ rooms in 
Bengal. A wooden bedstead, in most cases a chair, a shelf for 
books and a few pegs for clothes are the only articles of furniture 
for each student. In many cases one room is tenanted by as 
many as eight students. 

44. It is under these conditions and in bed-rooms thus furnished 
that the students have to do the bulk of their work. Our corres- 
pondents criticise severely the absence of common-rooms in the 
hostels and messes. There are exceptions, as for example at Seram- 
pore. But most of the hostels and messes which we have visited 
have no such advantages. Mr. Gilchrist^ who inspected the messes 
in Calcutta in 1914, had the same experience. 

“ Very few messes at present have any facilities for the cultivation of 
the social part of student life. In most messes practically every available 

corner is taken up by students’ seats, or (more literally) beds There 

was a lack of even ordinary periodicals.” 

45. A very weak point in- some hostels and in many messes is 

the superintendence. In many of the hostels the superintendents 
are members of the college staff, although often only junior 
members. But in the messes we find the most various types 
of superintendent, of whom the majority are inadequate for their 
task ; and in many cases supervision seems to be purely nominal. 
In 1914, Mr. Gilchrist^ noted that most of the superintendents of 
unattached messes were students, a fact confirmed by our evidence. 
A student in a mess was asked, “ What would happen if you 
come in late ? ” “ Nothing,” he replied. “ Will not the superin- 
tendent report your absence ?” “ Oh, no,” was the answer, “ he 

is one of us.” 

46. Even good superintendents do not often get a fair chance ; 
and this for several reasons. In the first place, it is impossible 
to expect one man, however keen and capable, to look single- 
handed after a large hostel of 100 or 200,students. But this arrange- 

^ General Memoranda, page 280. 
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^ There are some exoeptiohs,j many ol the rooms in the Hardinge Hostel attached to 
the UniYersity Law College are Yery dark and gloomy* 



FIZZ . — Mow the residence of students is supervised and controlled. 

50. The supervision and control of students’ residence are diffi- 
c\ilt problems in every part of Bengal, but especially in Calcutta. 
In that city in 1916-17 there were no less than 15,018 students in 
attendance at the University. A table of statistics^ prepared by 
the university authorities and forwarded to us by the Government 
of India shows that of this multitude pearly a third (4,584, or 
30-5 per cent, of the whole number) were known to be living 
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life, it follows that the hostel must normally be an integral part 
of the college. 


49. At the same time, the inter-collegiate hostel is a very useful, 
and often an admirably managed, institution. Provided that hostels 
of this type do not supplant the collegiate hostels, we heartily 
approve of them. They meet a need. Apart from the fact that 
they absorb the overflow from college hostels, they are able, because 
they can select their students, to provide special conditions of life 
in accordance with, the needs of a particular community. While 
we attach weight to the judgment of those experienced correspond- 
ents who hold that, in Calcutta at all events, caste hostels are not 
necessary, we find that many of those whom we have consulted 
think it desirable to house separately Musalmans and Hindus, and 
that the backward sections of Hindu society may most conveniently 
be grouped in distinct hostels. Moreover, though there is great*, 
force in the argument that the intermingling of students of difierent 
races and beliefs in the same hostel (with separate feeding arrange- 
ments, if necessary) may be a valuable element in the experience 
of university life, many students attending university and college 
courses gain from living in a hostel of which the atmosphere is wholly 
congenial to their religious traditions and beliefs. If, for example, 
a religious community like the Buddhist has but few adherents 
in any one college, there are advantages in an inter-collegiate hostel 
which unites them with their fellow believers under conditions 
of residence consonant with the practice of their faith. Further- 
more, there is a good deal to be said for a hostel which gives 
harbourage to many youths who are linked together by home ties 
through having come from the same locality. 
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under conditions wMch the University did not approve.^ The 
number living -with guardians unapproved was 656: the number 
living in unattached messes not approved {i.e., unlicensed messes) 
was 1,896 ; the number living with relations not approved was 
2,032. It should be remembered that no inconsiderable proportion 
of the 15,000 students were boys under seventeen years of 
age. 

51. The. problem is serious in the mufassal also. The Rev. 
Hedley Sutton® of Mymensingh, who has had a long experience 
of student life in Eastern Bengal, tells us that in recent years the 
authorities of his mission found three students of the local college 
living without any supervision in a small house which they had 
rented because they could not find accommodation with any family 
in the town. Even when students are under guardianship the 
control is sometimes nominal. Mr. Sutton illustrated this by the 
case of some boys attending a high school who were living in a small 
hut attached to a workshop belonging to their ' guardian,’ w^ho 
himself lived more than half a mile away. So loosely interpreted 
were the responsibilities of guardianship that a college student who 
was living a mile and a half from the mission house came to ask 
the missionary to sign as his guardian, and evidently expected his 
assent, although the latter could have exercised no close supervision 
over the youth’s movements. Rai Lalitmohan Chatterjee 
Bahadur,® of Dacca, describes a not unusual state of things when 
he writes that the guardianship exercised by the master of the 
house in which students live and eke out their income by giving 
private tuition is ‘ sometimes only nominal.’ 

52. This then is the first difficulty — ^the vague and elastic 
meaning given to the term ‘ guardianship ’ by some of those who, 
in order to satisfy the university regulations, assume its respon- 
sibilities in respect to a university student. “ The so-called 
‘ guardian ’ system,” writes Dr. Gray,® “ is in numerous cases g, 
farce.” Mr. Sutton® says the same ; “ The meaning of guardianship 
is not understood ; in many cases the guarantee as to supervision 
carries with it no responsibility on the part of the man who contracts 


^ Some of these were students at the UniYersity Law Goliege or m the'^Uuiversity 
post-graduate (arts) ola^es, but the .more adrauced age of these students extenuates the 
'Ijreaoh of the regulations. 
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to act as ^ardian.” An aggravating feature is the fact that 
it is impossible always to accept without question the returns 
submitted by students, even in the case of those who state that 
they are residing with parents and guardians. This difficulty was 
clearly foreseen by those who framed the regulations, which 
provide for the punishment of students who make false declara- 
tions in respect of guardianship. It is very frequently the students, 
and not the parents, who make arrangements for residence and 
even sign the declaration forms. 

53 . The second difficulty is the lack of hostel accommodation. 
To show how perplexing the question is and what embarrassment 
it must cause to the college authorities, we invite attention to 
the table of statistics, on page 334 below, in which the University 
set forth the numbers of its students who were residing in Calcutta 
in 1916-17 and were living either with relations or guardians 
or in hostels or messes. It mil be seen from this table that, apart 
from 7,056 students who were living with approved relations 
or guardians, and presumably were looked after with care, only 
a little more than one out of every three of the other 8,000 
young men ( 2,874 or 35' 6 per cent.) were accommodated in 
hostels, whether collegiate or inter-collegiate, or in attached 
messes. 

54 . We have said that those students are presumably well 
cared for who live with approved relations or with approved guard- 
ians. The question, however, suggests itself whether the word 
‘ approved ’ means in reality as much as at first sight appears. 
A glance at the table will show that at the Bangabasi College none 
of the relations with whom the students were living are returned 
as approved. At the Vidyasagar College, on the other hand, none 
of the relations are returned as ‘ not approved.’ If the distinc- 
tion between the words is real and if the statistics given in these 
two cases were based upon the results of inquiry into the circum- 
stances and were not simply of a provisiopal character, it is singular 
that the Bangabasi College had felt it right to take exception to 
more than a thousand of its students’ relations, while the Vidya- 
sagar College, though nearly thirteen hundred of its students were 
living with relatives, had no reason to disapprove of any. This 
indicates the difficulty which arises from the mdefiniteness of the 
meaiaing of the ‘ approval ’ which is bestowed by college principals 

z2 
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^ For regulations see para. 14 above. 
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upon the proposals for responsible guardianship submitted to th§ni 
in accordance with the regulations of the University.^ 

55. Another difficulty arises from the fact that the time within 
which arrangements and inquiries as to the residence of students 
have to be made by the college authorities is extremely limited. 
The results of the two examinations on which most college 
admissions depend — ^the matriculation and the intermediate — are 
only published Just before the beginning of term. Indeed, the 
matriculation results in 1918 were only announced a week before 
the colleges were expected to start w’ork. The first two or three 
weeks of the term therefore are occupied mainly with the task 
of arranging admissions ; and the inufassal colleges are still further 
delayed and embarrassed in drawing up their admission registers 
by having to await the rush of disappointed students from Calcutta. 
It is impossible for a large proportion of the students to make 
their arrangements beforehand ; for they do not know, in the first 
place, whether they have been successful in their examinations ; 
and in the second place, whether— even if successful — ^they will be 
able to gain admission to a college. In order to minimise their 
chances of disappointment, they naturally apply to several colleges, 
thus further complicating the arrangements of college principals. 
Cases are known in which the same student has been admitted to 
as many as three colleges. 

56. Some of the smaller colleges may be able conveniently 
to make inquiries from new students about their proposed 
places of residence at the time of admission. But such a proce- 
dure would be beyond the power of the larger colleges, which at 
the beginning of tire college year are overwhelmed by applications, 
mainly in person. In the scramble there is no time to inquire 
closely into the arrangements which each student proposes to 
make as to his residence. Admission has to precede such in- 
quiry, instead of such inquiry preceding definite admission.^ The 
result is that instead of the college making immediate inquiries upon 
the basis of the information as to his intended residence which 
every student has to provide when he applies for admission, 
investigation is deferred, admission granted, and the suitability 
of the student’s residence is not ascertained until term is well 
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advanced and often^ m clianges in the 

student's plans, some of the information has already become 
obsolete. 

57 . The actual procedure. -which' the : University ioh^ 
attempting to secure compliance with its regulations is described 
in Mr, Gilchrist's report,^ 

Before the colleges close for the summer vacation principals of colleges 
are asked by the Students’ Eesidence Committee to furnish an estimate of 
students likely to reside in attached messes in the coming academic year. 
On this estimate as a basis the Inspector of Messes proceeds to make arrange- 
ments for the housing of the students. Leases of houses are renewed, and 
new houses, if required, are engaged during the vacation. Everything being 
satisfactory, the lease is signed and the inspector proceeds to measure the 
rooms and allot seats, according to a certain standard of cubic space, A 
iew days before the colleges reopen after the vacation, the houses are made 
over to the college authorities for occupation by students. 

Before leases are made, the Students’ Eesidence Committee must be 
satisfied on three points — 

(а) the sanitary condition of the house ; 

(б) the situation of the house as regards the college, i.c., whether the 

house is near the college or not ; and 

(c) the suitability of the neighbourhood. 

The medical member of the Students’ Eesidence Committee decides, 
the first of these points, the Inspector of Messes reporting on the second and 
third heads 

Within a month or six weeks after the commencement of the session 
applications^ are made by the principals of colleges to the Eegistrar of 
the University for licences to their respective attached messes. In these 
applications measurements of the rooms, the names and qualifications of 
superintendents or assistant superintendents and any other relevant details 
are given. Licences are required alike for attached and unattached messes, 
and non-collegiate hostels. In the case of unattached messes the principal 
of any college may forward the application and for npmcollegiate hostels 
(like the Oxford Mission Hostel) the application comes from the superin- 
tendents. These applications are considered by the Students’ Eesidence 
Committee who grant or refuse licences according to the reports of the Univer- 
sity Inspector. The proceedings of the Committee are subsequently con- 
firmed by the Syndicate. 

The Inspector of Messes during the term pays visits, of which no previous 
notice is given, to the attached and unattached messes and to the non- 
collegiate hostels ; and if he finds any irregularities he reports them at once 
to the principals of colleges. Such irregularities are — - 

{a} omission to call the roll ; 

(&) lack of proper entries; 
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(c) harbouring outsiders such as clerks, non-university students and 

business men ; 

(d) the absence of superintendents from the messes without notice.” 

58. On paper the regulations are excellent. In practice, for 
the reasons given above, they fail to meet the needs of the situa- 
tion. The majority of colleges, especially the very large 
colleges in Calcutta, can exercise little more than nominal super- 
vision. The Vice-Principal of Vidyasagar College informed us at 
the time of our visit that a junior member of the stafi was told 
ofi to supervise the residence of students. But it is clearly im- 
possible for this ofiScer, even with the assistance of a bicycle, to 
approve within the space of a few weeks the 1,294 relatives and 74 
guardians with whom students of the college are stated to be 
residing, as well as to investigate the cases of 272 students who 
are living in unattached messes. Still further complications 
are introduced when, as often happens, students change their 
places of residence during the course of the year. 

59. A few of the colleges have done aU that is possible in the 
circumstances. When we visited St. Paul’s Cathedral Mission 
College, for example, the principal explained to us that all his day 
students are divided into groups, each group being placed under a 
professor whose business it is to make the necessary enquiries in 
regard to the residence of those under his care. The principal of ; 
Krishnagar College told us that a special sub-committee of the 
College Council investigates each case and reports to the principal. 
Colleges also, such as Presidency and Scottish Churches, which 
rarely include ‘ failed ’ students from other colleges and whose 
students usually remain with them throughout their course, have 
been able to carry out their duties fairly satisfactorily. 

60. It is especially difficult to supervise the residence of students 
in unattached messes. The number of students in this type of mess 
has increased very rapidly. In 1911 it was 357 ; in 1916-17 the 
number had risen to 2,297. The popularity of these messes is as- 
cribed to various causes. Some maintain that the unattached mess 
is cheaper than the other kinds of residence, but Mr. Gilchrist has 
shown in his report that this contention is not justified so far as 
Calcutta is concerned. Students of different colleges and of the 
same caste or district find it convenient to live together.. Some 
students again may value the independence and the lack of super- 
vision which characterise these messes. And many students have no 
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choice in the matter. It is to the unattached messes that those 
who do not live with relatives or guardians and cannot find accom- 
modation in the hostels or in the attached messes are practically 
compelled to go. Not only do the numbers of the unattached 
messes make their systematic and periodical inspection difficultj 
but the duty of inspecting them is unpalatable. Mr. Gfilchrist^ 
explains the reason. 

'^Professors of colleges are naturally disinclined to interest themselves 
in messes in which perhaps they know only one or two of the students, while 
the other students may not appreciate the visits of professors of (foreign) 
colleges. As a matter of fact, the unattached messes are not visited to any 
extent by professors. The students are left absolutely to themselves. I 
was told directly that professors refuse to visit these messes because, not being 
known to the students in the mess, they are not made welcome, and due respect 
is not shewn to them. The only restraining influence on the unattached 
mess is a periodical visit by the inspector of messes, and that restraining 
influence can be very slight, because the inspector cannot possibly visit these 
messes very often.” 

61. The responsibility for compliance wdth the regulations as 
to students’ residence rests upon the colleges. They were plainly 
reminded ^of this fact by the University in 1916 in the following 
circular letter : — 

(a) The obligation rests entirely upon the authorities of each college to 
ensure that every student who does not reside wdth his parents or 
other legal guardian, or guardian approved by the principal, does 
reside either in the college or in lodgings approved by the college. 

(6) The further obligation rests upon the authorities of each college to 
ensure that this condition as to residence is fulfilled, not merely 
at the time of the admission of each student into the college, but 
also during the entire period during which the student continues 
to be a member of the college. 

(c) The University is under no obligation to provide a college wdth suit- 
able residences for students out of university funds ; the Univer- 
sity has only undertaken, at the request of the Government, to 
make available to Calcutta colleges suitable residences for their 
students as far as practicable wdthin the limits of the Government 
grant/’ 

62 . The alternatives before the colleges are disagreeable to 
those of them which depend upon large numbers of students 
for the-prosperity of their finances. They know that not all their 
students* could find accommodation or guardianship under condi- 
tions which on strict inquiry would be approved. If therefore the 
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very large colleges were to clioose the first alternative and turn 
away every student for whom approved residence could not be 
found, their receipts would fall and their profits disappear. If, on 
the other hand, they turn a half-blind eye to the regulations, they 
put themselves in the wrong, and must have twinges of conscience 
when they receive such an official letter as was addressed to them 
bj' the University, also in June 1916 — 

“ Eveiy student reading in an affiliated college with the object of 
appearing at an university examination who does not reside with his parents 
or other legal guardian or guardian approved by the principal of his college 
is required hy the university regulations to reside in a collegiate hostel or 
non-collegiate hostel or an attached mess or un-attaehed mess. No student 
is permitted to reside in a private mess not recognised hy the University. 
This condition as to residence must be fulfilled not only at the time of admis- 
sion, but during the whole period that the student continues to he a member 
of the college. Every change of guardianship or change of lodging must 
forthuuth be reported to the principal. If a student makes a false declara- 
tion in respect of the guardianship under which he is living or is found 
to be residing in a private mess or otherwise in contravention of the 
regulations, he will be deemed guilty of breach of college discipline and 
will be dealt with accordingly.” 



IX. — Physical condition of students. 

€4. Mucb of tbe evidence whicb we have received throws an 
unfavourable light on the health and physique of the students. 


63. These colleges urge that, if they closed their doors to 
hundreds of students, many boys eager for university education 
would have nowffiere else to go. But the fact remains that by 
overcrowding their lecture-rooms they are spoiling university edu- 
cation in Bengal. They may feel some satisfaction in pointing 
out that the University is not immaculate in its observance of its 
own regulations. But in justice to the University we must remind 
ourselves that the students at its Law College and in its post-graduate 
classes are none of them immature boys. The University itself is in 
an embarrassing situation. It is bound in duty solemnly to re- 
mind the colleges of what they are bound to do. But, if they 
fail to do it, what is the University’s next step ? Nothing short 
of disaffiliation. And it shrinks from anything so drastic. . A 
few colleges, like St. Paul’s, have limited their admissions and 
honourably insist upon their students residing in accordance with 
the regulations. But as regards the worst offenders nothing happens. 
The situation is at present an impasse. 



CONDITIONS OF STUDENT LIFE 


Many of onr coirespondents deplore the neglect of the body in 
education, and the resulting physical weakness and ill-health. 
The opinions cited below are comparatively definite and detailed. 

66. A careful, though limited, investigation made in July — 
September, 1916, by Messrs. Eames Chandra Eay,^ E. N. Chatterji 
and D. Ghosal into the physique of boys in three variously repre- 
sentative schools in Calcutta gave disquieting results. 

This examination “ evoked,” we are told, “ an under-current of mixed 
feelings among the scholars, their guardians and the school teachers. The 
teachers were silently mutinous ; the guardians were full of suspicion and 
contempt in the beginning but showed the utmost unconcern after the 
examinations had begun. ” Of the 703 boys examined (their ages ranging from 
7 to 19) 42-2 per cent, were found to have defective vision, 26T per cent, 
having both eyes defective, 28-16 per cent, had carious teeth, 41-39 per cent, 
enlarged tonsils, 31-28 percent, polypus in the nose, 3-97 per cent, defective 
hearing, 16-2 per cent, were scrofulous and 13-3 per cent, were offensively 
unclean. 

66. In the written evidence of Dr. J. H. Gray^ the following 
passage occurs : — 

My observation, belief and experience .... is that the health and 
physical development of a large majority of students during their univer- 
sity career becomes steadily poorer. The men of the first year class are as a 
whole better than the men in the B.A. class, or better than they will be again 
during their university career. It is unfortunate that actual statistics are not 
available but when the request to make such an investigation was presented, 
we were given to understand that public opinion would not approve of such 
an examination of students, and the matter was dropped.” 

67. The Eev. W. H. G. Holmes^ thus records the outcome of 
his experience. His work, though not officially connected with the 
University, has brought him into intimate association with hundreds 
of students during the last fourteen years : — 

“ Students who come from villages to Calcutta comparatively robust, 
after a year or two in Calcutta become frail, anaemic, dull and listless. Ninety 
per cent, take no milk at all in Calcutta, whilst in their villages most of them 
drink daily a seer of milk or so. They increase in weight rapidly during the 
vacation when they are out .of Calcutta. The chief complaints they suffer 
from are dyspepsia, pulmonary phthisis (often of the galloping type), melan- 
cholia, due to constant worry, and general depression of body and mind.” 

68. The Eev. W. E. S. Holland,^ who has had long intimacy with 
Bengali students, both in Allahabad and Calcutta, draws a perturb- 
ing comparison : — 

“ I have lived for thirteen years among students in Allahabad, and for 
five years among students in Bengal 1 have been much impressed by the 
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deplorable inferiority in physique of the Calcutta student. Bengali students 
in Allahabad were much more robust. The difierence in health conditions 
is even more striking. Illness was uncommon, serious illness very rare, in our 
Allahabad hostel of 100 students. Here there is seldom a day on which half- 
a-dozen students, generally many more, are not absent from our college 
through fever......... The spread of consumption among students is 

alarming.” 

69. Others of our correspondents speak more generally on the 
subject but in no less serious a strain. Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy^ 
asserts that students are generally of poor physique, ill-fed and ill- 
nourished. 

“ Robust youths,” writes Mr. Bimal Chandra Ghosh, “break down at the 
end of the six years or a few years after. Many a bright youth of eighteen in 
the intermediate class breaks down in the fourth year and some drop out 

altogether That graduates of Indian universities seem to ‘fade’ after 

their academic successes is due to this strain.” 

70. The argument that education in Bengal overtaxes the body 
is commonly advanced. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim^ feels that the 
present system of university education imposes considerable strain 
on the student, not only in Bengal but ail over India, and that the 
physique and energy of the educated classes has greatly sufiered in 
consequence. Dr. Abdurrahman^ attributes to the overpressure of 
examinations the physical degeneration of many educated Indians. 

71. Whatever substance there may be in these conjectures and 
generalisations, it must be acknowledged that in many ways the 
present system of education is detrimental to health. The pres- 
sure arising from the examination system and from the use of a 
foreign medium of instruction are contributory factors which are 
discussed in Chapters XVII and XVIII of this report. 

72. The hours of study, both in school and college, have also been 
subjected to serious criticism by our correspondents. Dr. Rames 
Chandra Ray® considers that the hours of study at school are ton 
long and too continuous. He suggests that the school hours might 
be from 7 to 10 in the morning, after which the boys would take 
their food. This meal might be followed by another school session 
and then by recreation. Dr. Brajendranath Seal® makes similar 
observations and regrets the change from the old custom of 
morning and afternoon hours of work with an intervening rest in 
the midday heat, which was adapted to the climate. 

^ Question 18. 

. . 2 General Memoranda, page 16L ' , 

V'; ® Question 17. ■ 
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73. And, behind all this, is the pressure of public opinion and the 
attitude of parents. Guardians,” writes Dr. Raines Chandra 
RayA “ as a rule, are prone to expect their full money’s worth by 
having all work and no play.” Worn out by financial worries and 
debt and spurred on by the natural desire that their sons should as 
soon as possible come to the assistance of the family exchequer, 
the parents often goad them to concentrate all their energies on the 
passing of examinations. Three of our correspondents have drawn 
.a mournful composite picture of the ‘ good boy.’ “ A ‘good boy’ in 
Bengal,” observes the Rev. W. H. G. Holmes,^ “ is one who works 
well in school, plays no games, comes straight home and, after the 
shortest possible rest, spends most of the rest of the day reading 
with a tutor. ” AIr. Pashupatinath’Shastri^ tells us the fate of the 
‘good boy.’ “If he be a ‘good boy’ in the class, his position is 
still worse, because he must keep up his reputation. So the poor 
.student works hard without minding anything else in the world and 
the result is that his health is ruined.” Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri^ 
■completes the picture by telling us that, in his student days, the 
good boys were “ known by wearing glasses and by their physical 
weakness.” 

74. In many cases, again, home conditions are not favourable 
to robust health. In many parts of the mufassal malaria is general 
and, in some places, it is acute. 

76. Another cause of the poor physical condition of students is 
the fact that many of them are insufficiently or improperly fed. 
“ The expense of education,” writes Mr. Bibhutibhusan Datta,^ 
“is so heavy that an Indian father can hardly save a single 
farthing for the proper nourishment of his sons ; many students do 
not take even a little tiffin in the afternoon after five hours’ hard 
work in the college.” Dr. M. N. Banerjee^ also feels that “ the 
main cause of want of physical development is insufficient nutri- 
tion. The majority of the students are poor and ill-fed, and there 
is very little in their diet to help the growth of bones and muscles. 
Much less starch and sugar and a little more nitrogenous food 
would make a great difference in the future of the rising general 
tion.” We agree. with Dr. Banerjee and with Dr. R. C. Ray® 
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that the proper diet of students is a matter deserving of much 
more expert investigation than has hitherto been given to it. 

X.— Physical recreation. ■ 

76. “ Mne-tenths, possibly more, of the students,” writes the 
Eev. W. H. G. Holmes,^ ” take no exercise at all, except that some 
of them gently swing dumb-bells for a few minutes in the morning. 
Yet Dr. Gray® has told us that the Bengali student takes kindly 
to physical exercises. But, since he has had few opportunities of 
playing games as a schoolboy, he is reluctant to begin them as a 
college student ; and, being somewhat sensitive to ridicule, he is 
nervous of playing games in which he is inexperienced and incom- 
petent. This is all the more to-be deplored, because healthy 
recreation is a safeguard, not only against physical breakdown, but- 
against mental and moral aberrations. Dr. E. C. Ray® 'writes :— 

“ Greater attention to sports and games, as well as regular physical culture 
would have the additional advantage of diverting the young men from secret 
sexual indulgence. My practice among my community, and among the student® 
in particular, has given me frequent opportunities of studying the student 
from every point of view ; and the increasing neurasthenia among our student® 
and men is, to my mind, the resultant of a combination for which a student is 
not directly responsible.” 

77. In these circumstances it is unfortunate that facilities for 
recreation are so scanty in proportion to the needs of the student 
population. There are few open spaces in Calcutta besides the 
Maidan, which is inconveniently distant from the college area. 
Some colleges interpret their responsibilities in the narrowest sense 
and make no provision for the physical needs of their members ; 
even the better colleges provide facilities for scarcely the tenth 
part of their students. Conditions are, as a rule, better in the 
mufassal. But the difficulty does not lie in • lack of space alone. 
There is also a lack of initiative and organisation. 

78. Indian games are falling out of use. Mr. Eabindra 
Mohan Dutta^ says that — 

“ the country games that were suited to the climatic conditions and the 
native methods of physical exercise which, under our local conditions, were 
conducive to harmonious development of the body, are now thought out of 
date and unworthy of polite life.” 


^ Question 17. 

® General Memoranda, page 160. 
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On tte otter tand, English games, such as cricket, football 
and hockey, require both money and s|iace, which are not usually 
forthcoming ; and cannot be played by many at the same time. 
The evil habit of watching instead of playing games is thus 
■formed. “ There is plenty of interest in games among the stu- 
dents,” writes Mr. Zachariah,^ “ but too often it is the interest of 
the crowd that watches a professional football match in England, 
not the interest that induces a man to play himself.” Moreover, 
certain of our correspondents such as Dr. R. C. Ray contend 
that football is too violent for those Bengali boys who are physi- 
cally ill-developed and eat ordinary Bengali diet. 

79. We have no desire to depreciate the value of English games 
for Indian students. They undoubtedly afiord most valuable 
training and recreation, but we feel that, alongside of them, there 
is a need for the development of Indian and other games which are 
suited to the requirements and limitations of the country. Indian 
games should be encouraged and any or all games should be in- 
troduced which require a small or moderate amount of space and 
permit a large number of players at one time. Much moire devel- 
opment is needed along the lines of the playground of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Machua Bazar Street. The area of 
this playground is very limited ; yet it provides suitable physical 
recreation every day for many hundreds of students. Calcutta is 
not unique among the world’s great cities in the absence of gener- 
ous facilities for physical recreation. There is doubtless a need 
for large expenditure on the purchase of suitable open spaces, but 
there is an almost greater need for expert guidance and for skill in 
organisation. 


Al. — Medical sufermsim,. 

80. The facts which we have cited in the preceding paragraphs 
suggest that there is need for more systematic and individual atten- 
tion to the health and physical condition of the student. Often 
removed at an early age from the supervision of his home and 
thrown on his own resources, he has no one to watch or advise him 
and is sensitive in speaking of his ailments to strangers. Dr. Gray^ 
directs our attention to several dangers that beset students who 
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“ are turned loose in a great modern city full of vice and allurements, 
with no one particularly interested in them, and able to keep over 
them the close, friendly guiding hand that all young men need at 
this time in their life. It is therefore quite natural that in some 
cases character and physical health are undermined, and that 
students resort to drugs, tonics and the false allurements of quack 
medical advertisements to buoy themselves up.” 

81. The Eev. Garfield Williams’- gives a specific example of the 
need for medical supervision. The prevalence of “eyestrain can 
be verified by making a visit to a students’ mess at night and notic- 
ing the light by which he is reading his notes and favourite cram- 
books, to read which even in daylight would in many cases prove 
a great strain on the eyes. Medical opinion will also verify the fact 
that a relatively enormous number of Indian students are using 
dangerously imperfect glasses, purchased in a bazar, or no glasses 
at all, where the use of glasses is imperative for health.” 

82. Many suggestions have been made to us as to the way in 
which medical supervision could best be exercised. When Dr. E. 
Cv Eay^ discussed this matter with us in his oral evidence, he put 
forward the suggestion of a consultative board of medical advice. 
Dr. Segard and Dr. Gray® both recommended a physical education 
department of the University. 

83. At the critical point in many a young man’s life, the 
knowledge that he would be expected periodically to undergo 
physical examination by an experienced and kindly medical man 
would exert a bracing and preventive infl^uence. Some of the 
graver kinds of physical mischief could be averted or cured 
by the wise advice of an experienced doctor, whose tactful counsel 
would often be a tonic to the student’s power of self-control. 
Many young men in their college days would be the stronger in 
will to self-restraint if they could open their difficulties to some 
older and trusted men, whose knowledge of medicine and human 
nature would help them out of the self-tortures of a morbid secrecy 
and protect them against the deceptive remedies of plausible 
.quacks. 
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XII. — Narrowmss of training. 

84. Such are the physical results which issue from a system of 
education, that too often confines its attention to the training of the 
intellect. But the intellectual training, for which so much else is 
sacrificed, is in itself narrow and mechanical. Speaking generally, 
what strikes the observer is the intellectual sterility of the training, 
the weakness of its actual influence on the mind, its failure to fix 
its colour deep in the nature of those who receive it. The student 
is not tempted to range far afield and discover his own intellectual 
bent ; and rarely does he acquire any thoroughness. With little 
chance of delving deep in his chosen field he finds it even more 
difficult to pass beyond its bounds and gain interests in men and 
things which will last him through life. 

85. Many of our correspondents have referred to this barren- 
ness of the student’s life. Mr. Patrick Geddes^ alludes to the 
“ starvation of aesthetic, practical, social and moral interests 
generally, inevitable on any diet of mere knowledge.” Mr. Justice 
Abdur Rahim® confirms this opinion. The educational system has 
tended to widen the gulf in the student’s mind between knowledge 
and reality, and to give facility in the use of words rather than to- 
train the power of judging the difierent values of the thoughts 
which the words symbohse. As one of our correspondents puts. 


“ There is little or no relation between the opinions of a great number of 
students upon many subjects and their lives. They are constantly express- 
ing ideas upon literary, philosophical and other subjects, not because they 
believe or even understand them, but because they are the conventional ideas 
which, in their opinion, are expected. Such falsity in expression must tend 
to undermine not only the student’s powers of mind, but also his character.” 

In the same mood Mr. Rabiudra Mohan Dutta^ observes that 
“ the existing system does not keep us in touch with the realities 
of actual life. When we come out of college we find that we 
are as ignorant of the world before us as if we had never attempted 
to understand it,” And Rai Lalitmohan Chatter] ee^ Bahadur, 
Principal of the Jagamqath College, complains that “ the education 

does not go deep enough for shaping mind and character There 

is very httle.in his studies to awaken living interest or touch 
the deepest instincts of- a student and so call forth mental effort. 
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For example, political and social evolution in India is the most 
vital concern of young India ; but modern university studies 
have little bearing on that.” 

86. The student who desires to read widely and to study 
thoroughly finds serious obstacles in his path. For one thing, 
it is very doubtful whether the necessary books will be forth- 
coming. Poverty usually forbids him to purchase books ; and 
therefore he must depend almost entirely on libraries. But even 
so far as the university courses are concerned, the college libraries 
are, as a rule, inadequate ; and this inadequacy is even more 
marked in the case of books which are not directly connected 

the prescribed courses of study. But the libraries, such as 
not used as fully dr as wisely as they might be. 

IS due, partly to the absence of reading accommodation in 
libraries, and partly to the lack of experienced advice. 

87. In fact, there is little in the life of the college to stimulate 
the student’s curiosity in things beyond the narrow purview of his 
course. Except in such a case as the Jagannath College, Dacca, 
where good pictures (the gift of Mr. Nathan) hang on the walls, 
the lecture-rooms are usually bare ; maps are rarely used even 
in historical teaching. Except in a few rare instances, there has 
been little effort to tempt the student from his narrow groove 
by means of excursions^ to places of historical and other interests. 

88. Nor is there 'much room or incentive under the present 
system for the college club or society which forms a characteristic 
feature of western universities. It is a matter of considerable 
difiieulty to maintain these clubs for any length of time ; and 
indeed, when we think over the difficulties — ^unsuitable rooms for 
meeting, inappropriate times, the meetings having to take place' 
usually at the very close of a long college day, and the lack of 
financial resources — we are surprised that some of these societies 
have the vitality which they actually possess. 

“ The absence of what is known as ‘ student activity ’ or ‘ class activity ’ 
at American universities,” writes Mr. Narendra Nath Sen Gupta,® “ is keenly 
felt by many of us. These activities serve not only to vitalise the community 

^ Bai Mon Mohan Chakravarti Bahadur says : — “ Object lessons are not giyen ; maps 
are rarely used ; hbraries and museums are not shown ; excursions to historical places are 
not taken ; the current systems of administration are not explained, and important public , . 
institutions in the city are not visited*’* (Question Id.) " 
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of students, but also to counteract the efiects of academic amomess ac- 
ademic intellectualism We must not forget that one imbibes a lo to 

culture from the tradition of the University than ^ 

healthy tradition is merely an outcome of the corporate hie of • 

Hence" it is one of the basic conditions of a healthy cultural Me that the . e 
should be other organisations and activities besides those that meet o , 

the members of the University and its 
These clMis and societies that guide the course of 

uMversity life spring up by themselves under normal condition^^^ 

students of Bengal have come to stake a high premium upon intellect on tne 

■ c at tiJie University almost always ensures a 

Thus ‘academ_y has stifled life ’./and we^ have 
number of students whose only companion is the 
reading/' 

discussed elsewhere the lack of personal contact 
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L Instead , of 

his difficult and responsible task, the weight 
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bright financial prospect, 
at the University a large 
text-book and whose only activity h 

89. "We have 

between the teacher and his students 
obstacle in the way of such intimacy is 
of public opinion and of some organs of the press^ 
assisting the teacher in ] — - _ _ . 

of opinion tends in the other direction. 

“ Parents expect too much from the school and college,” writes Dr. Wall 
Mohammad,^ “ and, by trying to shift on the teachers the whole burden of edu- 
catiiw their children in manners and morals, neglect the home training, borne- 
times'' parents even imagine that their interests are antagonistic to the ideals 
of the college an^ the university. Hostility, latent or_ active, developes. 
WTienever aVell-meaning teacher tries to take an interest in a pupil s general 
welfare, the parents tel] him to mind his own business, to teach according to 
the syllabus and not to bother about the character of the student. 

90. This is uo new problem in India. In a report drawn up by 
Sir Alfred Croft^ in answer to an inquiry from the Government 
of India as long ago as 1887 the following striking passage 

occurs : — ' 

‘‘ But there is a further cause beyond the incompetence or the indifference 
rif parents. It is this : that in cases of insubordination the parents or guardians 
/too often side with the hoys against their teachers. If it is true (and it has 
' been alleged by many Indian witnesses) that when a parent has sent hK boy 
to school, he considers that he has done his whole duty by the boy is no 
farther responsible for his conduct, then the le ist we can expect is that he should 
support the aMhority of the teacher -to whom he has delegated his respon- 
sibility. But,4his is not always found to be the case. It is too commonly 
a^umed that' the pupil must be in the right, the school master in the wrong ; 
the sympathies of the father are given to his idle and refractory son, and 
the conduct of the teacher is denounced as tyrannical. If school discipline is 

page ^ 
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to be of any value, parents must adoTJt a more robust and less sentimental 
attitude in this matter. They should consider that, boys being what they 
are, it is much more likely that the teacher is in the right ; that in any case 
discipline and subordination must be maintained ; and that a boy suffers 
serious harm by being encouraged in a querulous and sullen spirit towards 
those to whom he owes obedience. It is of the utmost value to a boy in after 
life to have acquired sensible notions on the subject of discipline while at 
school. "Whoever he is, he will have to obey orders and to submit to authority 
when he grows up, and he cannot learn that lesson too soon.” 

91. The attitude taken by some organs in the press tow^ards 
indiscipline and disorder in colleges is the subject of unfavourable 
comment on the part of several of our witnesses. The Committee 
on the Presidency College disturbances in 1916 alluded to “ the bane- 
ful influence of obviously injudicious discussions in the public press 
whenever a case of breach of discipline arises in an educational 
institution. The harm caused in this way is incalculable.”^ 

“ The outcry iu the press,” wuites Dr. l¥ali Mohammad,® “ and the 
■utterances of the leaders when the students go on strike — and strikes are so 
frequent and easy — require no comment.” 

Sir Alfred Croft,® writing in 1888 , said that “ the public journals open their 
colunms freely to the complaints of schoolboys against their teachers — a 
phenomenon which probabty finds no parallel in any other country in the world. 
It is well to resist the tyranny of authority and. its encroachment on the 
liberties of the public, but it is not so well to denounce the exercise of all 
authority as tyrannical. Schoolmasters are not more insensible than others 
to public attacks ; and the knowledge that their action is likely to be misre- 
presented, and themselves exposed to obloquy in the newspapers, is not cal- 
culated to strengthen their hands.” 


XIII. — The sense of corporate life. 

92. Separation of the teachers from the students is also to some 
extent responsible for the weakness of the sense of corporate 
obligation in the student community. Within the orthodox Hindu 
family, corporate life is strong ; there each member learns co-opera- 
tion with others, the power to subordinate his own interest to that 
of others. But the Indian student has not, as a rule, found it easy 
to show these admirable qualities outside his home, or to acknow-' 
ledge the claims of other forms of corporate, life. 

93. In school and college, the Bengali youth should learn the 
rudiments of public "spirit and the value of co-operation with 

^ B-eporti page 4. 

" r ^ General Memoranda, page 409. 

® E^ort on the subject of the Discipline and Moral Training in Schools and 
.Colleges, 1890, page 142. • ’ 
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otkers. “What is especially needed,” writes Mr. Jaygopai 
Banerjee, ^ “ is to develope in the students a sense of that cor- 
porate responsibility, which is now rather conspicuous by its 
absence, and the habit of bringing to bear upon their, comrades 
the forces of collectWe opinion in matters relating to moral discip- 
line. ” There are few signs of a strong corporate life in the 
University or in most of the colleges. The University, the college 
and the school, divorced as they are very largely from the tradi- 
tions of the old Indian home as well as from the new aspirations 
that are growing up around, j)ossess few features which move the 
afieetions of the students or grip their minds. 

94. To the University as a place of education the student is 
attached by few associations which appeal to his affectionate regard. 
At the time of his examination, the University grants or refuses 
him a certificate or degree. Apart from this, the University as such 
hardly comes into the student’s life. Very many of the students 
never even see the university buildings from the beginning to the end 
of their academic career. Mr. Wordsworth^ reports to us that— 

“ in the university sense there is little comradeship, hat facilities 
exist are little used. The University Institute, in spite of the excellent building 
and other advantages, makes little appeal to students, and its members 
are some 400 only out of the many thousands of students in the city. The 
Muslim Institute has more attraction, I believe, for Muhammadan students. 

95. If the University has been unable to make much appeal to 
the students, many of the colleges have not been much more success- 
ful. “ Students,” writes Mr. Haridas Goswamy,® “ remain through- 
out mere intellectual acquaintances. They have little more than 
formal business relations with professors and lecturers.” Mr. Words- 
worth,^ speaking from his experience at Presidency College, contends 
that — 

“ at present there appears to be little corporate feeling and solidity in 
colleges, but a fair amount in hostels ; though a college like St. Paul’s is probably 
conscious of its corporate unity, being not overlarge, mainly residental, 
having its plawng fields on the spot, and a definite tutorial system. The 
want of playing fields, the cleavage between different races and faiths, the 
large classes, and the^lack of facilities for assembling a college as a whole 
are obstacles to the development of this feeling. Even the Presidency Col- 
lege has no hall where the whole coUege can assemble for addresses or other 
functions. Eecreation facilities are limited in most places, especially in. 
Calcutta ; those that exist are seldom used to the full.” 


.Question 17. 
Question. 1. 
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96. For the students in most western universities, it is college 
athletics that at once strengthen and express the corporate spirit 
most characteris%ally, if not most fully. But in Bengal, students 
are so far from regarding it a privilege to play for the college that 
they often attach themselves to local clubs in preference. Even the 
best colleges find it difficult to keep a team together during the 
whole season. We are told that the Presidency College team 
played several of its hookey matches last year with only seven 
or nine men. Mr. Zaohariah’- sums up the situation in strong 
terms ; — 

“ A man may be a member of Calcutta University and take bis degree 
without ever having read any books besides his text and lecture notes ; without 
ever having exchanged a single word outside the class-room with a single 
teacher ; without ever having wasted a single moment on games or exerted 
himself more violently than by a gentle promenade round College Square 
tank ; without ever having been infected by any ill-judged enthusiasm for 
learning ; and, worst of all, without ever having belonged to a single ciub, 
society, guild or fraternity of any sort whatever, that is, without having 
had any real interests in which two people could associate.” 

97. A casual association in crowded class rooms for a few 
hours in the middle of the day does not constitute that corporate 
intellectual life which the terms college and university suggest. 
The difficulties, however, are immense. Students of a college have 
few opportunities of social intercourse with each other, and practi- 
cally none with those of another college. In the first place, there 
is no time for such intercourse.® Lectures fill the college day; 
at the end of the day it is too much to expect the vast majority 
of students to walk to the tennis courts or to the playing fields. 
And, secondly, there is often no suitable place for meeting. In 
many of the colleges there are no rooms in which the students can 
congregate and enjoy social intercourse. In one of the Calcutta 
colleges, where the number of students amounts to about 1,800, the 
teaching has to be organised in shifts, like a factory. 

98. A fact which shows the thinness of college loyalty and 
partly explains it, is the readiness with which students desert 
one college for another. Many a boy who has passed the 
matriculation applies to half a dozen Calcutta colleges for ad- 
mission. If his addresses are rejected, he falls back on a college 
in the mufassal. Many of the mufassal colleges ^ accordingly, begin 

^ Questiom 1* 

^ Chapter XIII, para. 114. ' ’ .....y 
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their term about a week after those in Calcutta ; and their clientele 
consists to some extent of disappointed students who can have no 
great pride in the college, not of their choice, but of their fate. After 
the intermediate examination, there is another exodus to the 
metropolis ; and most mufassal colleges have comparatively small 
degree classes. The student who has failed often wanders forth 
im search of a new college to which he may attach himself. It is 
no uncommon thing for a student to be a member of three or four 
colleges, one after the other, before he takes his M.A. Few of the 
colleges have evoked any of the permanent loyalty which in England 
sends generation after generation of the members of a family to 
the same public school and the same college at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

99. But there are signs of a coming change. St. Paul’s College 
has set before itself ideals of corporate life which are being fulfilled. 
The hostels, though things of yesterday, are doing good. “ The 
Eden Hindu Hostel,” says Mr. Wordsworth,^ “ has a definite or- 
ganisation, with wards. Loyalty to the ward is strong and forms 
the basis of a vigorous social life and of athletic interests. Here' 
is to be found the nearest approach to the espit de corps of 
English schools and colleges. Despite certain disquieting reve- 
lations of the past two years, I consider this hostel (and others where 
supervision is good) a valuable element in the educational life of 
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Patrick Geddes/ “ is too much exhaled from solitary drudgeries 
and these in perpetual anxiety and fear — fear alike of approaching 
examinations and of future uselessness.” 

102. The chief cause of the student’s load of anxiety is poverty. 
Mr. Khndi Ram Bose^ says that “ the overwhelming majority of 
college students are so poverty-stricken that they have to live on less 
than a subsistence ration with remote relations or with fellow- villa- 
gers or with employers whom they serve in the capacity of family 
tutors.” The Rev. W. E. S. Holland^ speaks in not less 
despondent terms. “ The poverty of these classes is intense. It is 
the determining factor of higher education in Bengal ; a poverty 
of which every principal has heart-breaking evidence.” Mr. P. C. 
Mahalanobis^ gives a more specific statement. “ From my ovm ex- 
perience as a student of the Presidency College (1908-13) I would 
say that more than half of our students find it very difficult to 
make both ends meet, and I should put down a fifth to be actually 
living below the poverty line.” The extent of this poverty, however, 
is difficult to determine. Many of our correspondents who are best 
fitted to judge in the matter have told us that the very poor 
student is apt to keep his troubles and his anxieties to himself, and 
is reluctant to receive assistance from others. But there is one 
fact which demonstrates the existence of poverty among students. 
Many a student in Bengal has perforce to spend his mornings and 
evenings — perhaps both — during term time in coaching school-boys 
in order to meet his college expenses. 

103. The drudgery of a student’s life is described in a pamphlet 
■written in 1910 by the Rev. Garfield Williams.^ 

“ Here is a picture of the actual life of the Calcutta University student. 
He gets up about six o’clock in the morning and immediately he has dressed 
(which is not a very long process) he starts work. From seven to ten, if you 
go into his mess, you will see him ‘ grinding ’ away at his notes or' his text- 
book under the most amazing conditions for work. He is usually stretched 
out upon his bed or sitting on the side of it. The room in which he works 
is almost always shared with some other occupant, usually with two or three 
or even more occupants, mostly engaged in the same task as himself if they 
are students. Often there are two or three of them reading aloud, or repeating 
audibly to themselves. At ten o’clock the boy gets some food, and then goes 
off to his college for about five hours of lectures. A little after three in the 


* Question 1. ’• ' 
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® The Indian Student and the Pr^ent Discontent, page 27 (Hodder’and Stoughton), 
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afternoon'lie comas home to his mess, and between three and five is usually 
to be found lounging about his room dead tired, but often engaged in animated 
discussion with his room-mates or devouring the newspaper, which is his only 
form of recreation and his only bit of excitement. At five o’clock he will go 
out for a short stroll down College Street or round College Square. This 
is his one piece of exercise, if such you call it. At dusk he returns to his ill- 
lighted stufiy room, and continues to work, with the exception of a short 
interval for, his evening meal, until he goes to bed, the hour of going to bed 
depending upon the proximity of the examination. During the last three 
weeks before an examination it is usually in the small hours of the 
morning.” 

104. Surrounded as he is by manifold anxieties and housed 
under dreary conditions, the student tends to become moody, 
depressed and absorbed in himself and his prospects. He needs 
therefore, more than other students of the same age, recreation 
and diversion. He has few interests to take him out of himself 
and give him points of contact with other men. He rarely has any 
hobbies ; possibly because hobbies are expensive both in time and 
money. Too often he has no older and experienced man to turn 
to for guidance through these years of anxiety and depression. 

105. It is not surprising therefore if in moments of despon- 
dency he falls a victim to uncontrollable excitement, sometimes 
of the most serious- and violent nature. It is at such periods 
of life -that young men of all races need physical exercise and 
recreation, but these are not readily available to the Bengali 
student. 


JfF .- — TJfA weakening of older restraints. 

106. One of the questions which we addressed to our correspond- 
ents asked whether in their judgment the conditions under which 
students live in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal are such as to 
undermine traditional morality and to weaken family ties. On no 
point have we received more thoughtful answers. The substance 
of these we shall now summarise, keeping in mind (like most of 
our correspondents) the exceptional difficulty of dealing with a 
subject so many-sided and elusive. 

107. Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer^ “ doubts whether the complaints 
about the undermining of the morality of the students are not 
very much exaggerated.” Mr. P. C. Mahalanobis^ warns us 
that ” in this land of strong social prejudices and conservative 
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tendencies it is easy to become unduly alarmed at tbe Bobemian 
character which affects more or less the average student life every- 
where.” In present circumstances, the widest diversity of opinion 
and practice is both natural and inevitable ; and general state- 
ments can only be made with the utmost caution. 

108. The divergence of opinion disclosed in the evidence which 
we have received is due, we believe, to the varying points of view 
from which our correspondents have regarded the situation. Some 
of them are apprehensive of the unknown dangers of the future, 
and regard with an alarm, which is not altogether unjustified, 
the inflow of new ideas from the West as being dissolvent of the 
traditional customs and morality of the country. These cor- 
respondents cling tenaciously to the past and view with disfavour 
the acceptance of a new outlook by the students. Others again, 
more conscious of the benefits which western civilisation has already 
conferred on India in bringing her into contact with the rest of 
the world and in arousing the public conscience against undoubted 
social evils, are eagerly responsive to the new ideals and sym- 
pathetically sensitive to the new atmosphere which is being created 
by western thought. 

109. Whether gladly or reluctantly, our correspondents for the 
most part are agreed that the old order has been seriously shaken^ ; 
and that the mental and moral outlook of the educated classes of 
Bengal is undergoing a transformation. But this transformation 
has not been by any means as sudden as some would lead us to 
believe. Its beginnings may be traced well back into the last 
century. In answer to an inquiry by the Government of India 
in 1887,® the Government of Bengal recorded the opinion that 

tbe virtues of obedience to lawful authority, of discipline, and 
of respect for others have declined among the educated classes of 

India This evil has grown to an extent which is safft 

to disturb visibly the happiness of domestic life, and any measures 
calculated to reduce its dimensions, or even to check its growth, 
jrould be of the greatest advantage and most welcome to the com- 
munity.” In forming this opinion the Government of Bengal was 
fortified by the experience of men well qualified to speak on the 

^ See Questions 17 and 18 passim* 

^ Report on tbe Subject of the Discipline and Moral Training in Schools and Colleges, 
1890/ . , • , 
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subject. The British Indian Association,^ for example, '' noticed 
with much concern that there is in our boys and young men a 
growing decadence of respect for age and authority. Such tenden- 
cies are calculated to produce disastrous consequences, and it is 
highly desirable that measures should be taken to curb them.'’ 
Maulvi Abdul Quasini Mohammad Nurul Alum Sahib ^ of the 
Calcutta Madrassah felt 'that 
education in India had resulted in tendeiicie 
discipline but favourable to irreverence in 
and thought that these evils created the 


the general extension of secular 
iS unfavourable to the 
the rising generation, 
greatest anxiety among 

the elders of the community." 

110. Sir Alfred Croft,^ Director of Public Instruction, gave his 
views in a long and valuable memorandum from which we quote 
the following extract : — 

The alleged relaxation of the restraints of family life and social order 
is ascribed to the fact that each generation is advancing intellectually beyond 
its predecessor, so that the younger men view with continually increasing 
impatience the habits, ideas, and traditions of their elders. It is easy to see 
how a spirit of this kind, so far as it has taken hold of the young, spreads 
from the home circle outwards, and excites a general feeling of resentment 
against restraint and of dislike for authority. .... Parents complain on all 
hands that boys are getting beyond their control. They yield to, or are 
powerless over, their sons, and they wish to transfer their responsibility to 
the school masters. Nevertheless, the remedy lies with them and in no other 
hands. In no community can the home training of the young be neglected: 
without serious danger. Parental control is hardly less necessary to the order 
and stability of society than the authority of the magistrate, but it cannot 
be maintained or restored by any external measures. So far as the evil exists, 
Hindu society must work out its own cure. Disrespect and insubordination 
in the family circle ; the boy patriot deploring the W'oes and discussing 
the regeneration of his country, . instead of attending to his lessons — ^these 
are spectacles which all right-minded parents deplore, and w^hich the exer- 
cise of their authority can alone remove.” 

111. Mr. C. Macnaghtan,^ Principal of the Rajkumar College, 
Eajkot, who was one of the most thoughtful observers of those 
days, said that — 

there is no doubt of . the evil, a shallow and conceited inconvenience 
in educated Indian youths ; and it seems, I think, to be generally agreed that 
the evil has been intensified by, if it does not owe its origin to, the system of 
Government education in India. I should say that some of my Indian friends,, 
for whoe^; lodgment 'lyhave. the greatest respect, consider this unsatisfactory 
state, bf things tp! be the inevitable and natural effect of the transitional stage 


of the Discipline ..and Moral Training in Schools and 
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tlirougli which this country is passing, and they think that the evil must grov; 
worse before it can be better.” 

112. The Bengal Government in a letter (February 26th, 1889) 
dealing with the same subject said : — 

“ The alteration observed in the Hindu character is the result of a power 
working at greater depths than the discipline of the class room — the power 
of scientific' truth and logical methods brought home to a society which 
had previously been dominated by traditions of a very difierent order. These 
traditions necessarily fall before the superior forces arranged on the other 
side, and with these comes down the superstructure, much of which it is de- 
sirable to preserve.” 

113. During tbe last thirty years, the movement has gathered 
momentum. The family unit is fast giving place to the individual, 
so far as the student is concerned. “ Brothers live independently 
of each’ other,” writes Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar,^ “ and in 
some cases, sons of their parents.” Mr. Haridas Bhattacharyya^ 
says that “ students living far away from home soon become 
accustomed to hostel and mess life. . . ; . and many do not 
go home unless the hostel is absolutely closed.” “ New ideas 
are poured into their heads,” says Mr. Pashupatinath Shastri,^ 
“ the wrong side of the new western civilisation presents itself 
to them, and gradually they begin to dislike their jungly villages 
and old associations.” 


114. We have been impressed by another aspect of this inde- 
pendence. The student, as a rule, and not the parent, makes the 
necessary arrangements for his admission to college. Many a 
student wanders about at the beginning of term from college to 
college and pleads for admission to the head clerk^ or one of his 
subordinates ; and when the doors of all the Calcutta colleges are 
closed against him, he continues his wanderings round the several 
mufassal centres Until he gains admission to a college. 

115. But on this point also we should beware of exaggeration. 
Students, as a rule, spend four months of the year with their fami- 
lies at home, and the majority find no great difficulty in adapting 
themselves to the old conditions. Student life in Calcutta 
and the other collegiate centres need not be very remote from home- 
traditions, as students from the same village and district often club 

-y’: ^ ^ QwestioliL 17. ' • 

^ The limited accommodatioii in colleges and the large number of , applicants for 
admission — this deadlock is solved by bribing the elenoal staff*** says ^Ir. "Bimal Chandra : 
Gho^; Question 17. ' . ’ ^ ^ 
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togetliei’ — a point whicli is enipiiasised by Dr. Brajendranath 
SeaP : — 

“ Fortunately, the student coming from his village to the centre of his 
district or to the capital city, does not ordinarily lose his moorings. He 
associates with others from his own district, or others from his own com- 
munity, and as the Indian standard of morality is a communal one, the eye of 
the fellow- villager or the fellow-caste man is to him, in his ^ unsophisticated 
state, a reminder and voucher of the communal conscience.” 

116. The students as a class are impregnated with the new 
ideas. The problem of university education in India is not merely 
one of rapidly increasing numbers and the consequent difficulties 
in organisation ; it is complicated by the fact that these increasing 
numbers are afiected by new customs and habits which are at 
variance with the old-time traditions of Indian society. It is 
likely that this movement will not only spread in volume but 
increase in intensity, 

117. Many of our correspondents deplore these changes. Mr. 
3Ianmathanath Banerji,^ for example, feels that “ the young 
inexperienced students coming fresh from their homes in the 
mufassal are thrown headlong into the whirlpool of Calcutta life 
with its many temptations and dangers. The hostels and messes 

are poor substitutes for the homes which they leave behind. 

Eemoved from all parental authority, they find themselves in an 
atmosphere where they are at liberty to do what they please.” 
The Kev. T. E. T.- Shore^ thinks that the conditions under 
which many students live in Calcutta and Dacca are prejudicial 
■to their character and morals. 

“ This,” he writes, “ is the natural result of withdrawing a boy from the 
restraints, such as they are, of home life and of a social unit sufficiently limited 
for the doings of every individual to be matters of general knowledge and 
•comment, and of plunging him into the unhealthy atmosphere of a large town 
where his daily doings are a matter of little or no concern to anyone.” 

118. Mr. Amvika Charan Mazumdar^ deplores the decay of the 
traditional virtues : — “ Want of proper guidance, coupled with 
u,bsolute freedom of action in immature years, presents a serious 
obstacle to the cultivation of most of those virtues which are the 
main characteristics of Aryan culture and civilisation. Family 

, ties are easily broken , ofi, and a spirit .of selfishness and egotism 
is too early implanted in the student’s nature to be easily 
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eradicated in after life.” Mr. Mohini Mohan Bhattacliarjee^ 
laments the decay of religious faith : “ We miss in the students of 
Bengal all that is to be traced to the influence of religion — ^the 
fervour of faith, the glow of devotion, the cheerfulness of spirit 
of hope. If family ties have not been altogether undermined, 
they have at least been slackened and terribly shaken.” And 
Sir John Woodroffe ^ argues that “ the whole course of educa- 
tion is to ignore traditional morality and thus leave it the easier 
prey of sectarian attack and secular scepticism.” 

119. Others of our correspondents, however, suffer few pangs 
of regret at the weakening of the old traditions and welcome the 
present changes in society as bringing in their train a new sense 
of individuality and freedom. 

“ Western education,” writes Mr. Herambachandra Maitra,^ “ has pro- 
duced, and must produce, a change in the ideas and sentiments of those who- 
come under its influence. In many respects it is decidedly a change for the 
better. If the democratic spirit which now prevails all over the world — not 
in practical life alone, but also in literature— -has sometimes manifested itself 
among our students in an undesirable form, it ought to be noted that this is 
not confined to university students. It has affected those also who are out- 
side the pale of the University ; and if the morality of young men living in 
large towns as students, were compared with that of young men limng an idle 
life in villages, I believe it would be found that the former as a class are 
morally superior to the latter.” 

120. Two correspondents, Mr. Harakanta Bose^ and Dr. Mares 
Chandra Sen Gupta^, write in almost identical terms. “ The 
liberalising influence of western education,” says the former, 
“ may lead our youths to break away from the' trammels of tradi- 
tions ; but this should be regarded rather as a sign of health than 
of disease.” “ Some change is inevitable,” -writes the latter, “ as- 
any system of sound education must needs develops a certain amount 
of individuality and freedom of thought in students, while tradi- 
tional morality largely rests upon the stifling of such individuality.” 
Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru^ goes further in regretting that the 
students are still subjected too much to the cramping influences 
of family life, and writes as follows 

“ I do not think it is correct to say that family ties have been undermined. 
On the contrary, what has sometimes impressed me is that students subor- 
dinate too much their individual tastes and inclinations to the will of the 
family. The hold of the family in India over the individual is far stronger than 

-I 1 Question 17, - "A 

^ * General SCemoranda, page 310. 
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rratsiders realise. To a certain extent it is desirable ttat it should be so. 
Carried to an excess it retards the growth of the individual. 


121. A third view is expressed by some of the most thoughtful 
and respected of our correspondents. These regard the changes as 
inevitable and as being largely for the better, yet they regret 
either the suddenness .and violence of the transition or the 
de.struction of valuable factors in the old scheme of things. Dr. 
JBrajendranath Seal,^ while admitting that the Indian thrives 
best in home surroundings and does not bear transplanting very 
well,” adds that “ the parental home is no longer available 

to the large majority of students ; and it is well that 

it should be so ; the growing youth should be weaned from 
his home, provided the process does not arrest or ruin his 
growth.” 


122. In harmony with this view are those expressed by two 
other correspondents somewhat similar in their bravery of spirit, 
in their regret for the passing away of old times, and in their realisa- 
tion that the present evils are not necessarily permanent but the 
inevitable products of an era of transition. 


To a certain extent,” writes Mabaniabopadbyaya Pramathanatli 
Tarkabbushana, Professor in the Sanskrit College,^ “ these cjrcumstances 
are unavoidable^ for the times that we are passing through ate transitional 
times and the minds of the guardians as well as the wards of the University 
.are unsettled. The moral ideas of the Indian races are not in a .staric, 
.stereotyped condition but they are in a process of evolution consequent upon 
the impact of the West and the East. This in itself is not unhealth} , although 
for the time being crudities are seen to result. Implicit faith in the existence 
and immortality of the soul, unquestioning acceptance of the letter of the 
Shastrasj and a conception of the present life as one .in a series and a 
preparation for the next — ^these were the most marked features of our tiadi“ 
tional morality. For the present, however, it is jostling with ideas imported 
from the Wesi such as the supreme value of the service of humanity (which 
for the individual is limited to this life), the exaggerated importance attached 
to the individual and the universality of a material criterion. In intellec- 
tual matters the age is distinguished by its tendency to the revaluation of 
.accepted values or, in' other words, to criticism.,, Not even the most orthodox 
would ^reasonably condemn such ideas in toto ; the need of them, for the 
intellectual liberation of the Indian brain, is realised by all. But the unsettling 
efiect of this transitional morality--of this mechanical juxtaposition, not 
, reconciliation, of the two— should be checked* as far as possible in the period 
of growth and training. , The student ought to conform in these matters 
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to social usages and beliefs, and must not move faster than society at 
large.” 

123. In the reply with, which he has favoured us, Mr. Eameiidra 
Sunder Trivedi,^ Principal, Ripon College, Calcutta, describes the 
University of Calcutta as “ altogether a foreign plant imported 
into this country, belonging to a type that flourished in foreign 
soil”; and feels that “the new system was introduced in almost 
complete defiance of the existing social order regulating the 
everyday life of an ancient j)eople ; that it was a temporary 
device necessitated by a sudden demand and a sudden emer- 
gency.” He pleads earnestly that “ each race and each people 
may be allowed to have its own way in the pursuit, the acquire- 
ment and the advancement of knowledge, in accordance with 
its special instincts, special aptitudes and special character- 
istics.” Though he does not think it “ either practicable or 
desirable to build anew on entirely new foundations,” he makes 
an earnest appeal that “two sets of ideals with corresponding 
methods of their realisation — a set of ideals and methods indigen- 
ous to the soil, and a second set imported from abroad — should be 
placed side by side, and a comparative study be made of them in 
their relation to existing conditions and the exigencies of the 
present situation.” We shall try to answer this appeal in the 
second part of our report. 


XVL — The character of the student. 

124. Such and so contrasted are the opinions held by our 
correspondents in regard to the change that is spreading over 
student life. We must next attempt some description of its effect 
on the character of the student. A considerable number of witnesses 
regard the Bengali student as a very good specimen of his class 
Sir J. C. Bose^ thinks that “ Bengali students have suffered 
from misrepresentation, perhaps unintentional. I am in a position 
to state that they in no way suffer by comparison with their 
brethren of the West. I find that they are highly susceptible to 
good influences and are promptly responsive to any appeal to 


^ General Memoranda^ page 303. 
^ Question 17. 
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tkeir idealism.” Sir Asutosk CKaudliuriHs even more apprecia- 
tive : — 

“ Our students as a class are intelligent, moral and affectionate. They are 
dutiful and have great love for their people, and patriotism has become a 
relimon with them. I cannot think of a better class or one deserving better 
encouragement. They are responsive to kind treatment. Closer attention 
to their 'requirements would undoubtedly ■ create in them a strong corporate 
life and make them more virile. They are splendid as a class.” 

125. The Bengali student, as a rule, is industrious, courteous 
and law-abiding. He cheerfully makes great sacrifices for his 
family, just as the family does for him. He is very ready to 
help others, particularly of his own social group, in time of need ; 
he is an admirable nurse in cases of illness ; and in many cases 
the more well-to-do students of a college subscribe towards the 
expenses of the poorer students. In class the Bengali student is 
generally well-behaved ; and in the Indian school and college, 
some of the minor worries which confront the teacher in other 
countries are noticeably absent. These observations are confirmed 
by the experience of two important colleges in Bengal. Dr. Watt^ 
and his colleagues at the Scottish Churches College state that they 
“ have little difficulty in the matter of discipline.” The staff of 
Serampore College’^ “ have experienced little ;or no difficulty in 
maintaining the necessary discipline among the students.” 

126. But while the student is, as a rule, obedient to laws and 
regulations, his obedience appears to be passive rather than 
active. He does not wish to create trouble but, on the other 
hand, he rarely realises his essential oneness with the 'college 
his loyalty to it, his co-operation in its life and discipline, is 
not active enough ; his attachment to the college is not sufficiently 
deep to stand a sudden violent strain. A more venial offence 
which springs from his temperament is that in many small points 
of discipline he is apt to be casual ; and that the school boy 
and student alike lay no great store by punctuality ; and have 
few qualms about breaking engagements without notice. 

^7. Much more serious is the lack of respect to elders and 
teachers which is attributed to some students by various corre- 
spondents. ^ Sir Eamkrishna Bhandarkar^ says that “a great 
many students.,. ...show a notable want of respect for elderly 
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and eminent men in society.” Mr. S. S. Banerjee^ contends that 
the mingling of students in colleges and hostels has created a sense 
of equality which is reflected in the attitude of students towards 
their elders and teachers. India, however, is not alone among 
countries in the world in this experience. The first wave of the 
critical and democratic spirit usually results in a certain self- 
assertive rudeness which time and a riper judgment mellow down 
to its proper proportions. 

128. Grave disorders, both moral and political, are not unknown, 
but these evils are not by any means general. With regard to 
the first a certain proportion of students are not free from sexual 
indulgence and vice, nor from the unhappy physical diseases that 
attend such excesses. “ Unsupervised, remote from any public 
opinion for which they care, living amid the vile temptations of this 
great city, moral shipwreck is grievously common,” r/rites the 
Rev. W. E. S. Holland^ with reference to students living in 
Calcutta. 


129. The existence in the student class of the unbalanced and 
fanatical spirit that leads to political crime and anarchy is better 
known. The committee which inquired into the recent troubles 
in the Presidency College asserts that ‘ ■ no evidence is needed in 
proof of the undoubted fact that revolutionary propagandists 
have with considerable success carried on their work among students 
and have from time to time brought into their camp disaffected 
youths of even considerable ability.”® It is in the schools that 
the trouble usually begins. There were 557 boycott and picketing 
cases between 1906-09 in Eastern Bengal and Assam ; ” in the 
great majority of these, probably 75 per cent., school boys and 
teachers were concerned.” The evidence collected by the Bengal 
District Administration Committee^ indicates that the university 
men among the seditionists were nearly all university failures. 
The Sedition Committee in their recently issued report state 
that “the revolutionary associations have spared no pains to 
secure recruits from schools and colleges.”® 


^ Question VL 
^ Question 1. 

^ Beport, page 40, 

^ Report^ pa.ge J46, 
^ Report, page 80* 
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130. Our evidence on this point has been gathered from pub- 
lished records. As the matter was being considered at the 'time 
by a special committee,^ we had no occasion to make it a subject 
of special investigation, though we have kept the problem con- 
stantly in mind because it has many bearings upon our enquiry. 
Furthermore, as in the judgment of many competent observers 
crime and anarchy are helped and fostered in neurotic or un- 
balanced minds by some of the existing conditions of student life, 
it is clearly our duty to reckon it one of the factors of the pre- 
sent situation and to suggest such a transformation of these 
conditions as will place students during their academic career 
more effectually beyond the reach of unfair and dangerous 
temptations. 


131. Alarming, in one aspect, are the student strikes which 
have been frequent in recent years. We regard them as the more 
significant because collective and as revealing the absence of any 
real college loyalty on the part of the students. Strikes of this 
sort would be impossible where the students realise themselves 
to be an integral part of the college. Even the most influential 
students seem to be lacking in this feeling. The evidence taken in 
1916 by the Committee which investigated the troubles at the 
Presidency College “ clearly shows that some at any rate of the 
members of the Students’ Consultative Committee entirely failed 
in their duty on the occasion of the strike in January. They had, 
been elected as representative students and occupied a position of 
some trust and responsibility ; yet they neglected to assist the 
principal in his endeavours to deal effectively with the strike. 
There is also good reason to hold that some of the members 
deliberately misrepresented the attitude of the principal at that 
time and thereby rendered more difficult the settlement of the 
strike.”^ ' . ' 


132. In order to appreciate the significance of strikes w'e have 
to remember two things. In the first place, they are not altogether 
a new phenomenon begotten of the political excitement of the 
last few years. Secondly, they have usually been unpremeditated. 


- ^ : ^ SeditioE Comiuitteej, 1918. 
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As early as 1884 there were strikes in Bengal and Madras; and 

Sir Alfred Croft A writing at that time, said that — ^ 

“ they are not the outcome of sullen discontent, of brooding over a long j 

series of grievances that culminate at length in a piece of unendurable tyranny. , 

Nothing of that kind ; five minutes before the attack, professors and students ; 

were on the most cordial terms. What upsets them is the notion of an 
insult to their class — ^the belief that they are not receiving the consideration ^ 

due to their position as gentlemen. At that idea, however ill-founded and f 

illusory it may be, a sudden spirit of wrath seems to take violent possession j 

of them and to deprive them of self-control.”^ i 

133. More recent experience is, in the main, in accord with j; 

Sir Alfred Croft’s impressions. But student-strikes have become I 

more frequent, and in some colleges there seems to be a nucleus j 

of disaffected students who take command on these occasions 5 

and incite their fellows to organised action. The Committee r 

which investigated troubles at Presidency College in 1916 wrote < 

that — . i 


the evidence proves conclusivety the presence in the college and in the 
collegiate hostel of a number of turbulent youths. . . .who are evidently able to 
make their presence felt whenever there is an occasion calculated to excite 
the students to an outbreak against authority.”® 

134. The mischief is not confined to those colleges alone where 
European teachers and Indian students come into contact ; strikes 
have occurred in colleges under private management as well. 
Nevertheless, it would be strange if the racial and political element 
did not enter as a predisposing and aggravating factor in the 
situation. As Mr. Haridas Bhattacharyya'^ puts it, “ the students 
have learnt to scrutinise every word and act of their European 
professors.” 

XVII. — Religious training and observance. 

135. An important element in traditional morality consists 
in the religious observances and beliefs in which Hindu and 
Muslim boys are brought up in their homes. Separation from 
home at an early age has, in many cases, led them to neglect the 
observances of religion which used to form so large a part of 
their daily lives. 

^ Referring to an outbreak at the Presidency College, Calcutta, in 1884. 

^ Report on the subject of the Discipline and Moral Traiiring in Schools and Colleges, a ; .- 
1890 , page 143 . ^ 

^ v ® Report, page 3 - ' ’ ■ 

^ Question 17. ' " ■ ’ . 
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136. Away from Ms home, the student finds it all the more 
difficult to resist the critical and destructive tendencies of modern 
thought with wMch he comes into contact at college. The super- 
ficiality of his training very often leaves him stranded at this 
rather negative stage without enabling him to fight his own way 
beyond it. The narrow and external system of education rarely 
gives him that intellectual and moral courage which faces all the 
facts, and at length issues in a posixive and considered faith. 
In such a situation as the present it would be vain to expect 
blind acceptance of an old tradition. The better, indeed the only, 
way is to give the student such a training and outlook as will enable 
him to fight his doubts and to gather strength wdth which to 
face the spectres of'the mind, to slay them and thus at length to 
rest in a faith which by his efiort he has made his own. This 
faith may still be the old faith, but it will be the old faith definitely 
appropriated by his heart and mind, and will thus be more truly 
than before his own. 

137. The general lack of religious teaching is noted with regret 
by many of our correspondents, Hindu and Musaiman. Mr. 
Brajalal Chakravarti,^ the founder of the Daulatpur Hindu Acad- 
emy, says that “ all our university work is bound to fail 
miless we can set up the ideal of religion which, ho’wever, has 
all this time been left severely alone.” Maulvi Abdul Aziz^ 
urges that “ formation of character requires a deep and implicit 
faith in religious principles.” Sir Gooroo Hass Banerjee^ refers 
to the “ gradual weakening of religious faith and spiritual culture, 
resulting from the attaching of undue importance to material 
science, and .to secular intellectual culture, and from the utter 
neglect of religious and moral education.” 

138. There are some signs of an increasing desire that (without 
infringing upon liberty of conscience)., schools and colleges should 
do more in the way of giving to their students opportunities 
for rehgious training and observance. And the encouragement 
of rehgious observance in Some hostels, where the conditions make 
such an arrangenlent possible, has been found advantageous not 
only to individual, students but to the corporate life of the society. 
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139. Those aspirations of human nature which are most deeply 
satisfied by a steadfast and active religious faith have, in the case 
of many students, sought fulfilment in devotion to the cause of 
the nation. In so far as this devotion represents loyalty to a 
disinterested ideal and evinces an eagerness for personal service 
and sacrifice, no one would withhold respect dr even admiration 
from those actuated by such motives, which indeed in their nobler 
manifestations are wholly consonant with deep religious conviction. 
But, as we have seen, there are instances in which the appeal to 

religion has been used for unworthy ends. 

140. Unfortunately, the healthy vigour of judgment and the 
sanity of mind, which would guard the student against such 
temptations, are not imparted by an education so mechanical 
and shallow as that now received by many students in Bengal. 
An education which strikes deeper into character and gives fuller 
insight into the complex realities of life and duty is needed to pro- 
tect boys and young men against morbid self-delusion and to instil 
that steadiness of moral and intellectual discernment which they 
need in order to distinguish between false patriotism and true. 
In any event, many of them vull not win their way to serenity 
of mind without agony of thought and long self-discipline. But 
a sound education can do much to help them, especially those 
who, by reason of their station in life, must be exposed to the subtler 
influences of the philosophies and political ambitions of the age. 
Education, for many reasons, they desire eagerly and rightly 
claim. But it is only a good education (and they deserve no less) 
■^rhich, along with the more searching discipline of experience, 
can guard the religious instinct from the corrosion of moral seep- 
ticism and guide the spirit of service to noble and fruitful ends. 

141 . The depressing and often squalid surroundings of student 
life in Bengal are unworthy of university education. The general 
discontent with existing conditions is a sign of a larger and 
more generous idea of what education should be and ought to ^ 
give. To improve the environment' of the student’s life is an 
essential part of any scheme of university reform. Leave the 
environment as it is, and almost any other reform, however 
salutary, would for many of the students be wasted. Change 
the environment, and reforms in theoourses and methods of study 
will be doubly efficacious. . : 


CHAPTER XX. 



The site oe the University. 


1. It has several times been suggested that it 'would be desir- 
able to remove the University and its colleges outside Calcutta, 
either to the suburbs or to a locality even far more remote. The 
chief objects of the proposal are the expansion of the activities of 
the University by pro-vision of more spacious accommodation than 
is possible in the centre of Calcutta, the improvement of the con- 
ditions, physical, moral and intellectual, under -which the students 
work, and the promotion of corporate life by the concentration of 
the university work in a university domain. 

2. The distribution of the university institutions in Calcutta and 
of the other great educational institutions of the city is shown on 
the map in this volume. It will be seen that most of the university 
institutions have been established -within a radius of one mile of 
College Square— the result partly of design, partly of accident. 
The institutions in what may be called the central group are the 
University and the Senate House, the University Library, the Law 
College and University Press, Presidency College, the Calcutta 
Medical College, the Sanskrit College, the Hare Training College 
and School aU close together in College Street, one section of the 

thoroughfare which runs north and south through the city. 

3. The situation is central and convenient of access for the city 

as a whole ; it lies directly between the two chief railway stations — 
Sealdah less than a mile to the east and Howrah 1-| miles to the west — 
and close to the main road which runs to the single bridge (at Howrah) 
across the Hooghly ; it is easy of access to the western suburbs, as 
well as to the northern. It lies about a mile N. H. E. in a straight 
line from the N.E. corner of the Maidan, which is accessible by 
tram ; it is more difS,cult of access from the residential suburbs to 
the east of the Maidan, and to the south at Alipore. "Within a mile 
radius of the Senate House are the Bethune College, Scottish Churches 
College, City College, University College of 

Science, Sir J, 0.;Bqse’s B'esharoh Institute, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Misfion CoH;ege-';(C-^^i)|s:';M (loilege, Bangabasi ' College, the 
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Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, and the Campbell 
Hospital and Medical School. Slightly beyond the mile radius 
are the Central College, the Madrassah, the Imperial Library and 
the Indian Museum. Further away in South Calcutta, are St. 
Xavier’s College (If miles), Loreto House (If miles), the 
Diocesan Training College (2| miles), the South Suburban College 
(3i miles), the Palit House Laboratories (3|- miles), and Sibpur 
Civil Engineering College (4 miles). The distances stated are mea- 
sured in a straight line ; the actual travelling distance is greater and 
it is increased by the approximately rectangular plan of the Calcutta 
streets. The actual distance by road to Sibpur, for instance, is 
Similes. 

4. It will be seen that relatively few of the existing institu- 
tions are at such a distance from the central group as to make 
inter-coUegiate relations and co-operation difficult or impossible; 
but that further concentration would have great advantages. Such 
concentration might conceivably be efiected in three ways : (1) by 
removing some of the more distant university institutions to a 
position nearer College Square,^ (2) by removing the University 
as a whole to a suburban site near Calcutta, (3) by removing it as 
a whole to some more distant locality. Two of the questions 
numbers 3 and 21^ — circulated by the Commission dealt with this 
problem. The numerous answers show that this matter has been 
carefully considered by many of our correspondents ; all three 
plans have been advocated, but the answers show irrevocable 
difierences of view and even of purpose. 

5. Question 3 refers to the resources available in Calcutta for 
the formation of a great centre of learning, which the removal of 
the University might render of less service to the student. The 
answers bear testimony to the many admirable literary and scien- 
tific institutions of Calcutta. The chief of them are enumerated in 
the following reply by Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee^ : 

“ The resources that exist in and near Calcutta for the formation of a 
great centre of learning are the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad, the Sahitva Sabha, the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, the Sir Tarak Nath Palit Science College, Sir Jagadis Chandra 
Bose’s Eesearch Institute, the Presidency College, the Scottish Churches 


1 This would be impossible in the case of Sibpur Engineering College, wMeb we 
Aiscuss in Chapter iXLVI. ' , ■' 
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College, the Yidyasagar College, the City College, the Eipon College, the 
Calcntta University Institute, the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Imperial Library, the Imperial Museum, the Zoological Gardens, the Botanical 
Gardens, and in relation to professional learning, the High Court, the Bar 
Association, the Vakils’ Association, the Calcutta Medical College with its 
hospitals, and the Belgachia Medical College. Some of these institutions 
are connected with the University, and some more may be expected to be 
connected with or to co-operate with it. Though Calcutta has ceased to be 
the political capital, it still continues to be the intellectual capital of 
India.” 

6. la addition to the institutions named by Sir Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee, other answers mention the Observatory at Alipore, the 
Cathedral Library, and numerous municipal, commercial, and 
industrial institutions which should be of great assistance if the 
University undertakes technological teaching. Sir Nilratan Sircar 
points out that there are six civil hospitals with several thousand 
patients. The Victoria Memorial Museum of Indian History, now 
in process of erection, will form a valuable addition to the educa- 
tional museums. 

7 .. Many of the Calcutta institutions are remarkably well equip- 
ped. Dr. H . Amiaudale ^ tells us that the library of the Zoological 
Survey is better than that of several British miiversity towns. He 
says : — 

" I have myself made use of the scientific libraries of three English, two 
Scotch and two Japanese university towns. I do not hesitate to say that 
Calcutta, with the Hbraries of the Zoological Survey, the Geological Survey, 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal, is very much better ofi for zoological litera- 
ture than any of these, and my colleagues bear me out so far as their 
experience goes.” 

The library of the Geological Survey is regarded as one of the 
best working geological Hbraries in the world and certainly the 
finest in Asia. The herbarium in the Botanical Gardens at Sibpur 
is world-famous. 

8. Calcutta in addition to possessing great educational resources 
is the home of many illustrious scholars. In order that this 
advantage should he utiHsed to the full the University should be 
within the city, in touch with the intellectual movements of which 
it is, the home. After reference to its various institutions, i)r. 
Abdurrahman’'- says of Calcutta 

“ It has till very recently been the capital of India and is rich in all that 
the West has given to thy East.;; Here Isgland and India stand face to face. 
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and the movements have melted and fused . . . The ultimate reconciliation 
of Indian and European ideals in education, which should fit the new 
generation to make use of modern civilisation and to enter upon its own 
inheritance, demands that the University should be centralised in Calcutta.” 

9. Question 21 asked for suggestions or criticisms with, regard 
to the proposal that the University should be removed to an easily 
accessible suburban site. The number of answers received was 
175. The opinions expressed in them are almost equally divided 
80 are against the suggested suburban site and 73 in its favour. 

10. A proposal to remove the University far away from Calcutta 
was made in 1910 by the Eev. Garfield Williams in his pamphlet 
‘ The Indian Student and the Present Discontent.’ After a 
graphic description of the conditions of student life in Calcutta, 
which have been discussed in the last chairter, he declared that — 

“there is only one possible treatment of the condition I have outlined, 
and that is the complete removal of the University to a place where it would 
have a chance to be a university in deed and in truth. Whether that be- 
Ranchi^ as has been suggested, or some other place, is not a matter of import- 
ance at the moment. But if I have ju'ade out my case that the life and condi- 
tions of the students are predisposing causes in this present discontent, then 
I think there is no difficulty in proving that the only possible treatment of the 
condition is the complete removal of the University to surroundings which 
will make its life and growth upon right lines possible.” 

The ideal of Calcutta University, he rei^eats, cannot be 
fulfilled in the heart of Calcutta, and he regards the immediate 
removal of the University as essential “ not only from the point of 
view of education but also of the morality of the State.” In his 
answer to Question 21 Mr. Garfield Williams says that he has not 
altered the opinion expressed in his pamphlet and re-asserts “ that 
the only solution of the problems of the Calcutta University lies in. 
the removal of the arts and science sections of the University 
from its present site.” 

11. The view of the desirability on moral grounds of the change 
is urged by many of our correspondents. Thus Mr. Umaeharan 
Banerji^ deplores the distractions of the students at the present 
site. “ The evils and temptations of social and political life,” he 
says, “ are so numerous that many a student is hopelessly spoiled 
thereby. The students should be brought up in a calm and quiet 
atmosphere, amidst healthy surroundings, free from all evil influ- 


^ Banoili, which is now in Bihar and Orissa, was then included in Bengal. 

*’the references in this chapter, unless othermse .stated, are 'to the answers to Ques* ^ 
’ tiQH 2L . . ' ’ r 
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transferred so that the students may he free from a noxious and 
Ticious atmosplicro*’ 

12. The removal of the University from its present position to 
the suburbs is represented by some correspondents as urgenu aiic 
essential. Thus an emphatic answer by the staft of Serampoie 
College says that they are in “ hearty sympathy with this pro- 
posal” and regard it as “an indispensable preliminary o^ tiie 
satisfactory solution of the grave and complex problem of 
sity education in Calcutta. An indefinite continuance of e 
present system spells disaster.” iMr. B. Mukher^ee of the staft 
the Diocesan CoUege considers that the adoption of the suburoan 
site would be “ an immense advantage to the cause of education, 
if financially practicable. Dr. Syamadas Mukhopadhyaya declares 
that it would be an inestimable boon to Bengal ; but as he would 
leave a few ‘ arts ’ colleges and some post-graduate colleges in the 
city, he contemplates only a partial removal. 

13 The advantages expected from the removal of the Univer- 
sity are enumerated as follows by Mr. Atul Chandra Sen:- 

“ (a) The calm and quiet of the suburbs will be specially favourable to the 
nf hnmvlf^dae and in keeping with the traditions of the Indian methods 
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the Rev. W. E. S. Holland, Principal of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Mission College, the staff of the Bethtine College, and Mr. K. 
Zachariah of Presidency College. The proposal is moreover 
supported by an advocate of a corresponding change for 
Bombay University, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. The views of these 
witnesses are so important that they deserve quotation. 

15. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim,^ while advocating that the 
University should be converted into a residential and teaching 
university, says : — 

“ In any event, I would suggest that the Calcutta University should be 
located in a suitable site in the suburbs of Calcutta. The Presidency College 
may be removed there, and any other colleges that may be established in 
the future, including the Muhammadan Coliege, which, I rmderstand, has 
already been sanctioned, must also be located within the imiversity limits. 
These colleges should be entirely residential.” 

16. The Maharajadhiraj a Bahadur of Burdwan,® in discussing 
the need for the improvement of the residential conditions of the 
students, recommends that the colleges should be removed “ from 
the contaminated atmosphere of a city and placed at a safe 
distance from it.” Each college, he suggests, should comprise a 
boarding house for the students, professors’ quarters, a hospital 
and playground ; and all the colleges should be grouped into a 
university colony away from the city so as to secure for the 
students a purer and better intellectual atmosphere. 

17. Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury, distressed by the con- 
ditions of student life in Calcutta, would remove the University 
and would place it in the suburbs, preferably at Barrackpore. He 
bases his conclusion mainly on the impossibility of the University 
making sufficient suitable provision in Calcutta for the increasing 
number of students, or securing adequate expansion of the college 
buildings. 

18. The Rev. W. E. S. Holland^ warmly supports the removal 
of the Teaching University of Calcutta to a suburban site, and he 
would leave Calcutta as the head-quarters of a new University of 
Bengal for colleges outside Calcutta and Dacca. 

“ The whole system here sketched,” he admits, “ cotild be worked if 
the colleges retained their present location. But it would be an enormor^ 
gain to university life and efficiency if the colleges could be induced to sell 


* Question 3. 
2 Question 17. 
® Question 5, 
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up their present property, and combine to form a university of residential 
colleges on a single large site with its cental university biddings where a 
honours lectures would* be held, and with its own playing fields, in the 
suburbs. Tram facilities should be provided to place the University within 
the reach of students whose homes are situated in Calcutta. 

The present university buildings could become the home of the new 
Universitv of Bengal. Some of the present coUege buildings might be utilised 
as ‘ academies.’ Some would provide greatly improved accommodatiou for 
the more important high schools. Others would fetch a large price in the 
open market/’ 

19. Tiie authorities of the Bethuue College for Women are also 
emphatic in their preference for a suburban position. The Priiici-- 
pal, aiiss A. L. Janau, holds that the removal “ is necessary m the 
best interests of the University itself and of the students and 
she would restrict the size of the University by transferring the 
mufassal colleges to the proposed University of Bengal. Her 
colleague, Mr. D. H. Eoy, declares himself in favour of imme- 
diately establishing a teaching and residential university in a 
healthy locality in the suburbs of Calcutta. Calcutta should con- 
tinue to be the seat of a federal university. 

20. Mr. Zachariah- of Presidency College pleads for a better 
academic atmosphere. He says^ that — 

“ in Calcutta the University is lost in the city. There are any number of 
rules and regulations, time-tables and curricula, professors and students 'but 
there is no distinctive ‘ethos.’ There may be certain advantages in this 
association with a big city, chiefly for scientific and technical studies, and 
even in literary and philosophical studies, the intimate connexion with real 
life in its many aspects is a valuable test of theory and a distinct gain in 
many ways. It is true that an academic atmosphere may produce a crop 
of ‘ beautiful theories unclouded by a single fact’; but, on the other hand, 
such an atmosphere is of immense advantage in embodying and preserving 
a university spirit, in maintaining traditions and in influencing the members 
of the University profoundly even when no book is read and no word spoken. ’ 

The difficulties of establishing such a university within Calcutta 
are recognised by Mr. Zachariah.^ 

“ It would be very much better,” he says, “ if they [the colleges] could 

take wing and fly to the suburbs of Calcutta If, however, all the colleges 

refuse to migrate, the reluctant ones might be allowed to establish some form 
of inter-coUegiate co-operation for themselves ; the rest would settle down 
somewhere near Calcutta and form another univemity.” 

2L , Sir E. Hi 'Bhkidarkar, referring to the corresponding pro- 
blem in Bombay, urges that it would be best for the University 
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and its colleges to be transferred to a quiet suburban locality ; 
but be recognises tbe financial difficulties of tbe proposal, and 
states that it was rejected when proposed for Bombay University, 
a decision which he regrets. 

22. An additional argument in favour of removal which has 
been pressed upon the Commission is based on the expense of 
house accommodation in Calcutta. Calcutta is at present confined 
to a comparatively narrow strip of slightly raised ground between 
the Hooghly on the west and the depression of the salt lakes to 
the east. The area of Calcutta is therefore cramped ; and the 
buildings are all the more crowded in some places owing to 
the extent of the Maidan, the numerous squares, and the 
gardens and compounds of many private residences. Moreover, 
owing to the tenacity with which many Bengalis cling to their 
homes, there are in the centre of the city numerous small 
houses which do not make adequate use of their ground. Eesi- 
dences suitable for Europeans and for. Indians of the professional 
classes are insufficient in number, and the rents for such houses are 
extremely expensive. The standard of living in Calcutta is very 
high, being set by wealthy Indians and European merchants whose 
incomes are far above those practicable in the educational services. 
A professor from Britain finds it difficult to live in Calcutta on 
his pay, and it would be an unquestionable advantage if less expen- 
sive residences for the university staff could be erected on the 
cheaper land available outside Calcutta. The provision of suburban 
homes for university teachers is a much simpler policy than the 
removal of the University ; for it is easier to take the professors 
to their students than vice versa. But though the provision of 
■suitable quarters for the university stafi is a consideration which 
must be borne in mind, it is relatively a minor factor. 

23. Many of our correspondents, regarding the removal of the 
whole University as impossible, recommend its partial removal. 
Mr. Atul Chandra Sen would leave one or two colleges in the heart 
of the town for students living TOth their parents or guardians. 
Mr. Manmathanath Bay regards the removal as ‘ desirable ’ 
and urges that it “ should be effected at once, if funds permit,” 
but he would leave it “ optional with the existing colleges to 
remove to the site.” Mr. Herambachandra Maitra, Principal 
of the City College, suggests that as new colleges are needed they 

may be established ia the suburbs,” but that the University 
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should not be removed. According to _ Eai Yatindra Nath 
Ohoudbury the engineering and technological colleges s on c e 
Se otter colleges should remam .here 

they now are.” Mr. E. E. Biss takes the opposite ^new, aiid 
would transfer the arts and pure science colleges and _ leave the 
professional studies within the city. The same principle under- 
lies the proposal by Mr. Promode Chandra Dutta that the classes 

of the first four years at Presidency College should be removed so 
as to leave more room there for post-graduate classes. Mr. Bimai 
Chandra Ghosh would also distinguish the colleges to be removed 
according to their grade ; post-graduate and research worUie woidd 
remove to the suburbs, but “ colleges for undergraduate studies 
should not be removed from where they are ; on the contrary, 
more colleges should be opened in areas of the city-fast growing 
in importance-e.^., Howrah, Cossipore and Entally. Such colleges 
should be kept up and increased m district towns, as youths betv eon 
16 and 20 should remain vdth their parents as much as possibte. 

24 Another form of partial removal suggested is that t e 
colleges and laboratories should remain in Calcutta, but that the 
residences and hostels should be removed to the suburbs where 
‘ playing-fields could be provided ; and it is urged by some that 
the conditions of life would be healthier than m the city ihis 
suggestion is made, amongst others, by Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, 
who would agree to the removal of the University as a vdiole 
‘ if funds were unlimited but as he thinks that the UniveiMty 
should not be removed more than six imles from ’ 

and as land 'within that radius is already exceec mg y ear, . e 
would leave the nucleus of the University where it is, mid convert 
the area around it into a university quarter. To _ provide 
means of recreation, he suggests that land for playmg-fie ds 
should be acquired in the suburbs to the east of the University 
and should be connected with it by electric trams. Mr. A._H. 
Harley and Khan Bahadur Aminul Islam in a joint answer object 
to the removal of the University as a whole, but recommend 
it for any, college which cannot provide its students with proper 

facilities for recreation, r ^ , -n • -d u 

26. A protest agains;t partial removal is made by Bai Bahadur 

Nisi Kanta 'Ghosh, bn the ground that any such separation , , 

would be ^uiibhsi to;'the corporate life of the University. Hb - 

■ considers that, "'^: consent to xemoye. 
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the scheme would be undesirable even if financially practicable. 
Mr. Arthur Brown objects to either whole or partial removal and. 
asserts that the latter “ would destroy the chance of Calcutta 
developing along academic lines.” A more fundamental scheme 
of partial removal is based on the division of Calcutta University 
into two universities, one of which would remain in the city while- 
the other would be established as a predominantly residential and 
teaching university outside Calcutta. Mr. R. N. Gilchrist proposes 
that the present university buildings Should be given to a State- 
university, and that a new suburban university should be estab- 
lished at Alipore or Belgachia, whither some of the colleges should, 
also go. He thinks, however, that the missionary colleges would 
not move from the city, and that ‘ their loss would be deadly 
though he describes the scheme as ‘ very desirable ’ he does not 
see how it could be financed. Mr. Benoy Kumar Sen recommends, 
a new teaching university in the suburbs provided that the older- 
university continues to perform its functions of supervising the 
colleges and conducting the examinations. 

26. The proposal for the removal of the University, in w’hole 
or in part, has, as we have seen, many authoritative and warm, 
supporters. But the opponents of the scheme are numerous and 
some of them are uncompromising in their hostility. Thus Mr. 
Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis says, “ I do not believe a greater 
mistake than this can ever be committed”, and asserts that its 
effect on the University would be ‘ highly in jrrrious.’ Mr. Provash. 
Chunder Mitter does not think the removal financially possible and 
says, “ it vill mean such a reckless waste of large sums already 
sunk and such a dislocation of existing conditions that the results 
will be almost disastrous.” Mr. G. C. Bose, Principal of the 
Ba-ngabasi College, dismisses the proposal as “ beyond the range of 
practical politics at least for some time to come.” 

; 27. The arguments against removal are clearly summarised by 
Mr. Umes Chandra Haidar in the following answer : — 

“ (1) The removal will deprive the students of the special opportunities 
offered for civic education by the exigencies of town life. 

(2) The removal will be detrimental to the formation and growth of 
national character the foundations of which are laid in town life. 

(3) The removal will involve unnecessary hardship and expense on the 
part of poor students and those living with their parents or guardians, who, 
will be comnelled to live in the hostel. 
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”'■(5) Modem miivemities have been established and are flonrishmg m large 

towns in America, Europe, Japan and China. , , ,, tt • 

^8 Alany witnesses urge that as the removal of the Lnivei- 
-itv“ would ^involve the loss of the intellectual stimulus of the 
"“t rt eduoationaUy -mdestable. These _ witnesses 
of students in a great citj fits them 
the academic seclusion of a 
iet university hostel life unay 
it is insufiicient training 
and he especially mentions 
of hostel boarders with even a 
’ h a salutary leaven.” 

Mr. Jaygopal Banerjee, ‘ is not an 
special danger on social percep- 
[g greater and greater atten-^ 
fciorfrom quahfied educationists of to-day.” The studeiits of the 
suburban Iversity, predicts Mr. Sudhansulcumar Banerjee, won d 
be “ a batch of theoretical people entirely ineEperi^cecl in . 
mode of life.” According to Mr. Mohini Mohan Bhattacharjee 
- monkish seclusion does not build up character ” and universities 
are not meant for the production of scholars only, but also for 
the preparation of men who will be leaders of public opinmn. 

“ A separate university area, buildings, teachers, and students living 
together near one another-these,” says Mr. Eamananda Chatterjee, 
“ constitute the mere skeleton of a university. The real thing is 
the life, the spirit animating this body and he has little faith 
that the development of such a life would be quickened by removal 
of the University as a whole to the suburbs, though he womd be 
willing to place there a residential teaching institution, teaching up 
to the highest standards, for those who can afiord to pay for it. 
** That a total dissociation from civic life is not desirable ^is the^ 
first of the six reasons which Mr. Haridas Bhattacharyya gives as 
the basis of his emphatic opposition to the removal. 

29. The argument for removal based on the desirability of 
strengthening the corporate life of the University is in many answers 
■dismissed as of Htfcie yafiie. ‘ ' The growth of a real corporate uni- 
versity life in Indih, Mr. Govinda Ohandra Bhowal, is not 
-possible. Divers&y' QCbMes^^nd creeds is a great obstacle m the 


metropolis 

hold that the training 
better for service as citizens than in 
rural university. Happy as qu 
be,” says Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, 
ior the world outside the college walls, 
the desirability of the mingling c_ 
handful of home-living students who serve as 
Academic seclusion,” says . ^ 
unmixed good— is not without its s; 

inf.ovp.pi'hs which are claimin. 
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way. Tlie growth of a corporate university life with teachers of 
foreign nationality is, generally speaking, a mere dream.” “ Caste 
prejudices,” says Mr. Panchanan Majumdar, “ will hamper the 
growth of corporate university life,” and he objects to the removal 
as the loss of the home influence would have “ a bad effect upon 
the character of the students.” The Bengal Landholders’ Associa- 
tion reply “ ive are decidedly of opinion that it will be sheer 
wastefulness on our part, if we fritter away our scanty resources 
in securing the growth of a corporate university life. Besides, 
it is easily possible to lay excessive emphasis upon this corporate 
university life.” 

30. The view that the removal of the University would be bene- 
ficial to the health of the students is rejected by most of our 
correspondents who have referred to that aspect of the question. 
^‘Calcutta on the whole,” says Mr. Jaygopal Banerjee “is far 
and a-way more healthy all the . year round than any other place 
on the Low’er Bengal plains ;” and Mr. Surendranath Das Gupta 
adds that “ the health of Calcutta is generally much better than any 
of its suburbs which are generally malarious.” 

31. A plea for the special consideration of the poor students 
is raised, amongst others, by Sir P. C. Eay who points out that 
many of them have to earn their livelihood by private tuition and 
that a student living in a suburban university would be deprived 
of this source of income. Mr. Jites Chandra Guha objects to the 
removal of the University, on the ground that it “ would cause 
immense hardship to poor students whose number is legion.” 
Mr. Haridas Bhattacharyya also begs for consideration of the 
poor , students who now earn their livelihood while attending the 
University and would find this impossible if they had to live in a 
suburb. Mr. Sites Chandra Kar, who thinks the removal of the 
University and the colleges to the suburbs “ is worth serious 
consideration,” would endeavour to obviate the difficulty by allow- 
ing the students to live in Calcutta and providing cheap tramcars 
for the daily journey out to the University. It is right to add 
that he does not approve of an ‘out-and-out residential university.’ 
“ The peculiar conditions of our social life and the general 
poverty of a large class of our students would impose tremendous 
hardship on them if residence is insisted on in every case.” 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna Bhattacharyya urges that 
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Tiader residential conditions tlie cost of the university course 
would be greater to many of the students, because they would noo 
be able to live with their guardians. 

39! Mr E Vredenburg emphasises the value of home influ- 
enc®’ oa'the students. He obj^ts to the remoyal of the 
University because it would deprive numerous 
the most priceless of blessings family life. 

Sircar urges the same objection; he sa.ys 
how very benign this parental influence is. I 
ever, welcome the establishment of 

the suburbs.” 

ing 


students “ of 
Sir Nilratan 
we all know 
would, how- 
; a large ' residential college in 
A method of combining the advantages of retain- 
home influences for the Calcutta students with those of a 
suburban residence for those who come from the mufassal is pro- 
posed by Rai KumudiniiKanta Banerjee Bahadur; by his plan 
some colleges would remain in the city while others won d be 

moved to the suburbs, and most of the mF>fassal students should 

join the latter. 

33 On the question of expense opinions are divided, bii Rash 
Behary Chose thinksthe ” Government will be expectedto provide 
liberally” for the removal, which “should be carried out at 
once, if funds permit ;” and Mr. M. A. N. Hydari urges that the 
removal “ would be really an economy for the sites where the 
existing colleges happen to be located must be very valuable and 
can be sold without any loss.” On the other hand, the financial 
objections are regarded by many witnesses as insuperable.^ Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamv Aiyer says that without unlimited funds it is not 
worth while discussing this question. Mr. Satyendra Nath Basu 
recognises the advantages but considers that they would be 
chased at too great a cost. The Indian Association says the 
idea is eood, but the outlay would be enormous and perhaps prqhibi- 
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and civic life.’' Rai Debender Ciiunder Gbose Bahadur thinks 
the scheme would have been admirable 60 years ago but that it is 
now financially and economically impracticable. Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee in a detaUed discussion of the general question says the 
cost would be enormous and prohibitive and that the existing 
buildings “ would have to be sold very cheap. Would this waste 
of money be justifiable 1” Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta also holds 
that the money spent in removal could be more profitably spent 
on teaching and in providing residences, and he dismisses the 
proposal as ‘ a counsel of perfection.’ 

34. The aggregation of the university buildings and colleges 
around College Square has already proceeded so far as to make 
that part of Calcutta a university quarter ; and several corre- 
spondents .urge that this process should be encouraged. 

‘“College Square,” writes Dr. Brajendranath Seal, “with the reclamation 
of land for college and hoe d sites on the same plan as that of the City 
Extension and Improvement Trust, inay be converted into an. academic 
quarter in the heart of the city, which will provide full scope for corporate 
university life, as well as space for new colleges and residences for students 
and teachers alike. The sub-centres in Cornwallis Square, Amlierst Street 
and Lower Circular Road have already an academic air which may be pre- 
serveid from intrusion, and are in the ’nature of two wings to the East and 
the North within an easily manageable distance, from the main centre.” 

Mr. Rajanikanta Guha, after enumerating the educational insti- 
tutions around the University, urges that if the closer concentra- 
tion of the colleges around the University be . regarded as indis- 
pensable “ the most feasible plan would be to acquire sites for 
them in the area bounded on the north by the Machuabazar 
Street, on the east by the Circular Road, and on the south by the 
Bowbazar Street.’’ He points out that, as the Medical College 
could not be removed, the removal could only be partial ; and this 
would defeat its purpose of fostering the growth of corporate uni- 
versity life. Hr. Meghnad Saha and Mr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 
also loth recommend the acquisition of land for university exten- 
sions and concentration around the present university areas. 

35. The concentration of the University around one site is 
admittedly difficult owing to its great size and its large number 
of students, and a policy of dispersionJias much to reconunend it 
as a means of preventing the overcrowding of students in Calcutta. 
Thus Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, who is not in favour of the removal 
of the whole University, would trust to the' growth of mufassal 



colleges to reduce the over-pressure on uaicuri^a 

that°the colleges which remain in Calcutta should he as far as 

possible removed from cramped and noisy sites ; but he says that 

the result of the removal of the whole Lniversity with its colleges 
“ would be the detachment of higher education irom the pneial 
lifl S the province, an arrangement that would make strongly 
or artificialW. I prefer to contemplate colleges in numerous 
talitta. feeling themselves in tonch ,rith local 
tions Mr. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar also tk nks that Me 
money that would be expended on the ™val of the In^^^ 
would ‘‘ be more profitably employed in establishing more collie. 
Thi« view is emphatically expressed by Mr. Devaprasad Chosh, 
who urges that the remedy for the congestion m Calcutta lies 
“in building {and in encouraging the creation of) colleges and 
stiU more colleges in the mufassal, the Calcutta Cniversity still 
remaining of the federal type. 

36. Even if the difficulties of removing the University were all 
surmounted, and the objections waived _ or overridden, it is pre- 
dicted by some of our witnesses that this step would not be ina , 
as the demand for university education in Calcutta would lead to 
the re-establishment of a university within the city. M ere 
the University transported to-morrow,” ^ predicts Mr. PaLiick 
Geddes “ a new university would necessarily arise, as is natura 
to every great city.” Mr. C. H. Bompas says that Calcutta will 
‘always remain the seat of a universfiy’ and he recommends, in 
order to reduce its size, the foundation of sister universities in 
the other parts of Bengal. He would not remove the University 
to the suburbs but would build in them any new colleges that 
may be required ; and he insists that if the University is to be 
removed from the city it should be removed ‘ at least 100 miles 
from Calcutta.’ Rai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur, suggests 
that a suitable site could be found “ within 50 miles or 
even some smaller distance from Calcutta. Mr. Radhakamal 
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'will stagnate in tlie shade of intellectnal and civic isolation. In the straggle 
for survival among riniversitieSj the civic university in the heart of the city 
developing a civic personality will prosper more than a hermit university 
\Yhich lives in the suburbs to ^ protect ^ its classical culture from the th|?ob- 
bing life of the multitude/^ 



